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PKEFACE. 


■rHERE exist, at the present day, at least half a hundred 
works on Arabic Grammar, — composed chiefly in the Latin, 
French, or German languages. The reader may, then, not 
unreasonably ask — Why add one more to the number ? My 
answer to this question is, that I believe the subject to be 
susceptible of a far plainer and more methodical mode of 
treatment than what I have yet met with in any of the 
works to which I have just alluded ; and this desideratum 
I have endeavom-cd to supply, in the following pages, to the 
best of my ability. 

As I lay no claim to originality in this work, with the 
exception of the first and last Sections, and the general ar- 
rangement of the subject throughout, it is but fair that I 
should name the sources from which I have drawn my ma- 
terials. These are — Ist, Dr. Lumsden’s Arabic Grammar, 
Vol. I. comprising the System of Inflection — (all that has 
been published), folio. Calc. 1813. pp. 705; and 2nd, De 
Bacy’s Grammaire Arabe, 2nd ed. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1831, 
pp. 608+697. Both of these Grammars are invaluable as 
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works of reference, kut they are utterly unadapted for the 
use of beginners. Dr. Lumsden’s Grammar, so far as it 
extends, is copious even to the exhaustion of the subject. 
De Sacy’s is equally copious, but exceedingly defective with 
regard to methodical arrangement, as I have occasionally 
pointed out in the following pages. This drawback in De 
Sacy, however, is in a great measure compensated by the 
copious Indices given at the end of each of his volumes. 
Such Arabic Grammars as appeared before the days of 
Lumsden and De Sacy, are of course superseded by those 
of the latter ; and Grammars that have been published since 
the time of the last -mentioned masters, contain little or 
nothing that is new. I must, however, express my obliga- 
tions to Eosenmiiller’s Grammar, 4to. Lipsise, 1818, which is 
a very judicious condensation of De Sacy’s first edition. 
It has, at the same time, the faults of De Sacy on the score 
of arrangement; and besides, it abounds in errors of the 
press ; still, with all its defects, it is the only work of the 
kind tnat I could have hitherto conscientiously recommended 
to my pupils when commencing the study of Arabic. 

In compiling the following Grammar, I have, upon 
the whole, adopted the same scale, with regard to copious- 
ness, as that used by Eosenmiiller ; my object, like that of 
the latter, being to give the student a fair condensation of 
all that is important in De Sacy’s and Lumsden’s works. 
•In the disposal of my materials I have ventured to differ 
entirely from my predecessors, as may be seen by a glance 
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at my TaWe of Contents. I hold, that in works of this 
nature, methodical arrangement is of very great importance 
in assisting the student’s memory. Nor is this object diffi- 
cult of attainment ; all that a writer has to do, is to discuss 
plainly and concisely every part of the subject under treat- 
ment, at the right time and in the proper place. 

As the following work is intended for the use of self- 
instructing students of the Arabic language, a few plain 
directions for the guidance of all such may not be deemed 
irrelevant. In the first place, then, I would advise the 
learner to peruse such parts only of this Grammar as are 
printed in the larger type, for his elementary study ; and 
I think he may even omit Sections IV. and IX. altogether. 
After that let him exercise himself in reading and trans- 
lating the first seven pages of Mr. Schalch’s Arabic Se- 
lections, 4to. East India College, 1830 ; or the first Tale in 
the Chrestomathia Arabica of Kosegarten, 8vo. Lipsise, 1828. 
Both of these works are furnished with copious vocabularies, 
and the extracts I have mentioned are pointed in full. 
Secondly, let him, after that, read over the whole of this 
Grammar, including of course, all the portions of it printed 
in smaller type, and marked a, J, etc. ; after which let him 
finish the perusal of the two reading-books above mentioned. 
This we may call a fair elementary course, or Little-go^ in 
the study of the language ; and it has this solid advantage, 
that it does not encroach very heavily on the learner’s 
finances. 
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The pieceding economical course will prove highly service- 
able to three classes of self-instructing students. — Pirst, To 
young and middle-aged clergymen, stationed throughout the 
country, who may wish to acquire a moderate knowledge of 
Arabic, as a valuable auxiliary to the study of Hebrew ; for 
it is now an acknowledged fact, that a man can no more be a 
thorough Hebrew scholar without Arabic, than he can be a 
Latin scholar without Greek. Secondly, To young men pre- 
paring for the East India Civil Service, to whom the above 
course ought to suffice for passing their examination in this 
country. Thirdly and lastly, To all those who intend to visit 
any of the extensive regions where the Muhammadan re- 
ligion prevails, or wherever the modem Arabic is generally 
spoken. 

The Modern Arabic differs from the Ancient or Classical, 
chiefly in this, that the former has undergone a process of 
simplification, such as the rejection of the nunation, and of 
the final short vowels in general; also the rejection of the 
dual number both in nouns and verbs. In fact, the Modem 
is to the Ancient Arabic, what the Greek of the present day 
is to that of Thucydides. An elementary knowledge of the 
Classical Arabic will enable a traveller to acquire, with ease, 
and in a very short time, every dialect of the Modem Tongue 
spoken between the Atlantic and the Tigris. 

For a second and finishing course of reading, let the stu- 
dent procure, iu the first place, one or other of the following 
Dictionaries, viz. — Freytagii (Gcorgii Wilhelmi} Lexicon 
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Arabico-Latinum, prsesertim ex Jauharii Firusabadique et 
aliorum Arabum operibus desumtum, etc. ; accedit Index 
Vocum Latinarum locupletissimus. 4 vols. 4to. Halis Sax- 
onum, 1830-1838. This is an enlarged and vastly improved 
edition of the far-famed Arabic Lexicon of Golius, which 
used to sell for ten guineas. For ordinary purposes, the 
abridged edition of this work will suffice, viz. — Freytagii 
(G. W.) Lexicon Arabico-Latinum ex opere suo majore in 
usum Tironum excerptum. 4to. Halis Saxonum, 1837. By 
the aid of either of these Lexieons the learner may peruse 
such of the following works as he may find eonvenient ; viz. 
— Arabic Eeader, 8vo. Calcutta, 1828. I^wanu-s-Safa, 
royal 8vo. 1812. History of Timur, by Ibn ’Arab Shah, 
royal 8vo. 1817. Kur,an, Fliigel’s edition, 4to. no date — 
about 1840. Concordantiee Corani, etc., diligenter disposuit 
Gustavus Fliigel, 4to. Lipsiae, 1842. 

To the above we may add the following works edited by 
M. De Sacy, viz, — Calila et Dimna en Arabe, 4to. Paris, 
1816. Chrestomathie Arabe, three thick volumes 8vo. 2nd 
edition, Paris, 1 826. This last work is invaluable on account 
of its numerous critical notes, and illustrations of the text. 
Les Seances de Hariri en Arabe avec un Commentaire, fol. 
Paris, 1821. To these, again, we may add several valuable 
works printed at Calcutta in the course of the present century, 
viz. — Nafhatu-l-Yaman, a Selection of Easy Stories in Prose 
and Verse from the best Authors. 4to. 1811. Hacfi^.tu-1- 
Afivlh, A Miscellany, from the Writings of the most distiu* 
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guished Arabian Poets, Orators, and Historians. Eoyal 4to. 
1813. Alf Lailah, or. Book of the Thousand and One Nights, 
(Arabian Nights’ Entertainment). Edited by Sir W. H. Mac- 
naghten, assisted by learned Moulavies. 4 vols. royal 8vo. 
Calc. 1839-42. This is the most complete edition of the 
work. The first Fifty Nights have been translated very 
literally into English by H. Torrens. 8vo. London, 1838. 
There are two other editions of the Alf Lailah, viz. —Alf 
Lailah : oder Tausend und eine Nacht, Arabisch, nach eine, 
Handschrift aus Tunis, herausg. von M. Habicht, 12 vols. 
12mo. Breslau, 1825-1843. Also, Alf Lailah, the Bulak 
edition, from different Arabic MSS., very carefully edited by 
some of the most learned natives of Egypt. 2 vols. 4to. Cairo, 

1830. Finally, the learner should add to his Arabian library 
the Mu’allakat, with commentarj^. royal 8vo. Calc. 1 823. 

To complete his knowledge of Arabic Grammar, the stu- 
dent should procure, if possible, the following works by M. 
De Sacy, viz. — Grammairo Arabe, two thick volumes 8vo. 

1831. Anthologie Grammaticale Arabe, 8vo. 1829. Alfiya, 
by Ibn Malik, roy. 8vo. 1833. To these he may add — Lums- 
don’s Arabic Grammar, already alluded to; and Lockett’s 
Mi,at ’Amil, 4to. Calcutta, 1814. The man who has gono 
through this second course, or even a moiety of it, may 
be safely left thenceforth to his o'Wn guidance. 

With regard to the importance of the Arabic language to 
the Hebrew student, it is sufldcient for me to refer him to the 
following works, viz.— Isfci Disserlatio de Origine, etc. Lia* 
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gU8R Arabicee, ejusque intima Affinitate et Convenientia cum 
Lingud Hebraica, 8vo. Edin. 1769, by Dr. James Bobertson, 
of the Edinburgh University, the soundest, if not the only 
sound, Semitic scholar, that Scotland had till then produced. 
— 2nd. Clavis dialect! Arabicse, etc. sm, 4to. Lugduni Bata- 
vorum, 1733, by Albert Schultens. The most complete work 
of this nature, however, is the Origines Hebrsege, by Albert 
Schultens. Folio, Lugd. Batt. 1761, pp. 648, cum Indicibus. 
All of these are first-rate works on this particular subject; 
and they ought long ago to have been translated into our 
own vernacular, if, in our country, Semitic studies had met 
with that attention which their importance demands. As a 
valuable guide in this department I would strongly recom- 
mend the Arabic Grammar recently published by my friend 
"William Wright, Esq., of the British Museum, formerly 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Dublin. 2 vols. 
8 VO. Leipzig and London, 1859 and 1862. 

To the general scholar, the Arabic language recommends 
itself as the vehicle of science and civilization, between the 
brilliant sera of Grecian literature, and the not less brilliant 
dawn of the Eeformation in modem Europe. This has been 
so well expressed by an old and esteemed pupil of mine, 
H". B. '^“’•“'iford. Esq., late of the Bengal Civil Service, thai 
1 cannC''''!' do better than reproduce his very words. Mr. 
Boresford, in che preface to a translation by him of a work 
on Arabic Syntax, entitled, Hidayatu-n-Nahwi, 8vo. London, 
1843, says,— “In whatever point of view we regard tnfl 
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Arabic Language, 'whether as the language of a people who 
in the Middle Ages contributed so materially to the literature 
and refinement of Europe, or as the language of a religion 
which numbers upwards of 100,000,000 followers, and at the 
present day affects greater numbers of mankind than Chris- 
tianity itself; or whether it be regarded as the medium for 
communicating sound European knowledge to the whole body 
of the learned Muhammadans of India, and as one of the 
inexhaustible fountains for enriching some of the Indian 
vernaculars, so as to render them competent vehicles of 
European science and literature to the great mass of the 
Mu^mmadan population throughout British India ; under all 
the above, and vatjous other points of view, Arabic may be 
said to be an object of deep and peculiar interest.” 

In conclusion, I have to acknowledge my deep obligations 
to my friends. Professor Francis Johnson, late of Haileybm-y 
College, Herts; and Dr. Charles Eieu, of the British Mu- 
seum, Professor of Arabic in University College, London. 
The kindness shewn to me by these gentlemen in perusing 
and correcting the sheets of this work as they passed through 
the press, is more than I can ever adequately repay. 

D. FOEBES, 

\ 

\ 


Buorov GbescbnTi 
AuQUtfT, 1863. 
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ARABIC GRAMMAR. 


SECTION I. 

Of the Letters and Symbols used in Writing. 

1. The Arabs, like the ancient Phoenicians, the Jews and 
Samaritans, write and read their letters from right to left ; 
hence their books begin at what we should call the end. The 
Arabic Alphabet* consists of twenty-eight letters, all of 
Avhich are considered as consonants. Most of these assume 
different forms (some three, and a few others four), according 
as they are situated at the commencement, middle, or end of 
a combined group of letters, as may be seen in the following 
Table, Column V. Thus, in a combination of three or more 
letters, the first of the group, on the right-hand side, will 
have the form marked Initial ; the letter or letters between 
the first and last will have the form marked Medial ; and the 
last, on the left, will have the Final form. Observe, also, 
that in this Table, Column I. contains the names of the 
letters in the Arabic character ; TI. the same in the Eoman 
character ; III. the detached form of the letters, which should 
be learned first ; and IV. the corresponding English letters. 

* The Alphabet here described is used, generally speaking, by all those na ti o ns who 
have adopted the religion of Muhammad; viz., the people inhabiting the North-west, 
the North, and the East of Africa, the Turks, the Arabs, the Persians, the Afj^ans, and 
the Musalm^ portion of the people of India and Malacca. 

I 
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THE ALPHABET. 


THE AEABIC ALPHABET. 


I. 


in. 



V. 


c . 

w i?%jciT tipta^a w/wa 



DETACHED 


uuALi>i.n ruitja- 

aX EMFXpir ICXTXUriBs 

1 WAJIIJS. 

POttM. 

1*0 WEB. 

Final. 

Med. 

Initial 

Final. 

Medial. 

Initial. 


alif 

\ 

«, etc. 

1 

1 

\ 

b” 



b 

ha 


b 


■A 





u 

ta 

o 

t 

cu 

■A 




M 

« 

b 

fhia 


th 


A 

A 





jim 


J 

t 

£S 





w 

ha 

'T* 

h 


rs 





li. 

IMi 

f 

Mi 

t 



1. 

o •• 



dal 

3 

d 



3 





dhdl 

» 

3 

dh 


<3. 

3 

3ib' 

>v 

.P 

b 

1 

rd 


r 

j 

J 





13 


« 

J 

s 

4 

J 

4 

J 

* 

J=^ 

rJ^ 

J^J 


sin 

u- 

8 

U- 





* 


shin 


sh 


A 

«yk* 



<X3J 

iX£> 

✓ 

iU 

^dd 


8 
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THE AEABIO ALPHABET-- 


I. 

II. 

III. 

DETACHED 

IV. 

V. 

COMBINED POEM. 

VI. 

EXEMPLIFICATION!. 

KAWE. 

FOEM. 

POWEE. 


eQI^IIII 


Final. 

Medial. 

Initial. 


dad 

(> 

d 

(> 





(X^ 


ta 

b 

t 

b 

\a 


\si^ 


(Jr^ 

Hi 

za 

ii 

? 

ii. 

ii 


\a.k^ 




^ain 


’a, etc. 


X 

ii 


o ^ 

tSXJ 

V^e. 


ghain 

t 

sh 

1 

X 



LS^ 

.« 

lP 

li 



f 


k 

i 


^jk^ 

P 

^\5 

leaf 

6 

* 

6 

k 


c3^ 



^\r 

kaf 


k 


<. 

r 


f 


r' 

Vim 

J 

1 

J 

i 

5 



bi) 


mm 

r 

m 

f 




P 



nun 

a 

n 



• 

J 





waw 

J 

w, etc. 

J 




jy 


U 

ha 

s 

h 

.1; 

■(f4 


•V 


V 

b 

ya 

c? 

y, etc. 

LS 


J 


,A ^ ^ 

oo 


♦♦ .f 
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or THE SOUNDS OF THE DETTEDS. 


2. Besides the foregoing twenty-eight letters there ore fir© 

additional marks or symbols used in writing, viz. (— ), (— ), 
(~)) (~)) (~)> which the student may here at once 

familiarise himself. The first is called (—) which when 
placed over a letter indicates the presence of the short vowel 
a, thus, falaJe. 2nd. Kasra (— ) placed under a letter 
and indicating a short i, as in hifd. 3rd. Damma (— ), 
which when placed over a letter indicates the presence of a 

99 

short M, as in the word kutub. 4th. Jazm (—), which 
when placed over a letter denotes that none of the three 
short vowels immediately follows ; thus, jy /ard. 5th. 7'ask- 
dld (— ), which when placed over a letter indicates that such 
letter is doubled, as in the word harr. 

3. Perhaps the best mode of learning the Alphabet, is. 
First, to write out several times the detached or full forms of 
the letters in Column III. Secondly, to observe what changes 
(if any) these undergo, when combined in the formation of 
words, as exhibited in Column V. Lastly, to endeavour to 
transfer, into their corresponding English letters, the words 
given as exemplifications in Column VI. These words are 
three in number, and are to be read, of course, from right 
to left. They shew at once the various phases assumed by 
the leading letter, whether initial, medial, or final. At the 
same time, as an exercise for the student we have given a 
sprinkling of the five symbols above noticed. 

Of the Sounds of the Letters. 

4. The following twelve letters require very little notice 
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as their respective sounds are sufficiently represented by the 
English letters opposite to each in Column IV. The letter 

h has the sound of our 5 in “ hall;” cj th, that of our th 
in “thin;” ^ /, that of our j in “jar;” j r, as in “river ;” 
j 2 , as in “zeal;” (jw s, as in “sin;” ^ sh, as in “shin;’> 
(_i /, as in “fin;” u/ k, as in “kin;” J I, as in “land;” j* 
m, as in “man;” s h, as in “hand.” To these we may add 
the consonants j and when beginning a word or syllable ; 
the sound of j w being that of our w in “ war,” and that of ^ 
y, our y in “ yard.” These last, however, when not initial, 
contribute to the formation of long vowels and diphthongs, 
of which we shall treat hereafter, in their proper place. 

a. There are some instances in which the letter J lam of the 
article J1 al, “ the,” changes its proper sound in accordance with the 
initial letter of the substantive to which the article is prefixed (See 
§46). 

5. "We shall now endeavour to give a concise description of 
such Arabic letters as have no exact corresponding sound in 
our own language"; premising, at the same time, that it is 
rather a difficult task to convey in writing, in such cases, a 
correct idea of the pronunciation of foreign letters. We can 
only do so approximately, by having recourse to such lan- 
guages, among our neighbours, as happen to have the requi- 
site sounds. It is highly probable, however, that the majority 
of students may be unacquainted with the languages employed 
by us as illustrations : hence, it clearly follows, as a general 
rule, that the correct sounds of such letters as differ from our 
own, must be learned hy the ear—we may say, by a yood ear ; 
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and, consequently, a long description is needless. The remark 
applies in particular to the letters lu, o, je, ^ 

j, and the various sounds assumed by the letter 

6. At the beginning of a word or syllable, the letter 1 alif, 
like any other consonant, depends for its sound on the accom- 
panying vowel : of itself, it is a very weak aspirate, like our 
h in the words herb, honour, and hour. It is still more closely 
identified with the spiritus lenis of the Greek, in such words 
as anro, hn, 6p66<;, where the apostrophe (’) represents the alif. 
In fact, when we utter the syllables ab, ib, and ub, there is a 
slight movement of the muscles of the throat at the com- 
mencement of utterance ; and the part where that movement 
takes place, the Oriental grammarians consider to be the maM- 
raj, or “ place of utterance ” of the consonant 1 , as in the 
words ib, and ub, just the same as the lips 

form the makhraj of in the syllables aj bad, jj bid, and jJ 
bud. Finally, the \ may be considered as the spiritus lenis, 
or weak aspirate of the letter 4 . 

a. Strictly speaking, the initial alif in the above examples ought 
to have been accompanied with the symbol called bamza (See § 35) as 
well as the essential vowel mark ; thus, 4—?^ ab^ ib, and i^\ ub. 
It would be quite preposterous, however, to perplex the student at the 
present stage of his progress, by carrying along with ns this cumber- 
some and useless symbol. The very best Arabic Grammar in our 
language, that of Dr. Lumsden, eschews throughout the use of the 
hamza in combination with the initial alif. 

b. The term maMiraj denotes the place of emission,’' or 
" place of utterance ” of a syllable consisting of a consonant and a 
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vowel. Thus, in the syllable Cj h&, M, and la, or of j* m&, ^ 
m\, and ^ ma, the place of utterance is between the lips : so the mafdi- 
raj of the letters ^ ha, and ^ain is in the lower part of the throat, 
and their true sounds can be acquired only from the mouth of an Arab. 

7. cj t. The sound of this letter is softer and more dental 
than that of the English t. It corresponds with the Sanskrit 
It ; or with the t of the Italians in the words “ sotto ” and 

8. th is sounded, as has been said § 4, like our th in 
“ thin,’’ or the 6 theta of the Greeks ; but the n.itives of Egypt 
and Syria frequently confound it with the letter c-j i, just 
described. The Turks, Persians, and other Musalman people 
to the eastward, give it the sound of s. In fact, it would 
appear that most nations have an aversion to the aspirate th, 
which to us seems such an easy sound. 

0. ^ A is a very strong aspirate, somewhat like our h in the 
word “haul,” but uttered by compressing the lower muscles 
of the throat. It will he represented in the Eoman character 
by h. 

10. ^ M has a sound like the ch in the word “loch” as 
pronounced by the Scotch and Irish ; or the final German ch, 
in the word “ buch.” It will he represented in the Eoman 
character by M. 

a. In an Arabic Grammar published at Vienna, in 4to. 1818, by a 
reverend gentleman named Antonio Aryda, who styles himself "Tri- 
polis SyrisB Archipresbyter,” we are told, sensibly enough, that “ 
pronunciatur uti Grsecorum, sen potius veluti Germanicum ch vo- 
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calem a subseqiiens.” As if this, however, were not sufficiently 
explicit, the author adds, “ ad amussim congruit cum sono quern, ad 
spuendum se prseparans, elicet ; uti chrr ” / / / 

11. d has a softer and more dental sound than our d. It 
corresponds to the Sanskrit or the d o£ most European 
languages except the English. 

12. o dh is sounded like our soft tk in the "words “thy ” 
or “thine.” In Egypt and Syria it is sometimes sounded 
like d, and in Turkey, Persia, etc., like 0 . It bears the same 
relation to j d, that o-> th has to cy t. In the Eoman cha- 
racter we shall uniformly represent it by dh. 

a. It is a curious fact that the Anglo-Saxon Alphabet had two 
distinct characters corresponding exactly to the th and j dh of 
the Arabs, viz. p tha, and ^ edh, respectively, which, it might have 
been as well if we had still retained. 

13. ^ has a stronger or more hissing sound than our s. 
According to Dr. Lumsden it is formed by the tip of the 
tongue pressed against the upper gums. We represent it in 
the Eoman character by s. 

14. yo is pronounced by the Arabs like a hard rf, by 
pressing the tongue against the upper teeth on one side of 
the mouth, generally the left. In the Eoman character we 
use for it d. The Persians, etc., sound it like z. 

16. b ^ and I 0 e. These letters are sounded somewhat like 
fjD and j, or very nearly so. We represent them in the 
Eoman character by t and z respectively. 

16. etc. The consonant ^haa the same relation to 
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tho strong aspirate that \ has to s ; that is, the like the 

is a spiritm Unis or veak aspirate; but the maMiraj^ or 
place of utterance, of the ^ is lower down in the muscles of 
the throat than that of the alif. With this distinction, its 
sound, if we may use the expression, depends as in the case 
of the letter \ , on the accompanying vowel, as ’ab, 

Hb, ’ub, which, in the mouth of an Arab, are different 
from cjI flj, ib, and ub. In the Eoman character the 
’««« will be represented by the spiritus Unis (’). At the same 
time, it is impossible to explain in writing the true sound of 
this letter ; as it is not to be found in any European language, 
so far as we know. The student who has not the advantage 
of a competent teacher, may treat the ^as he does the 1, until 
he has the opportunity of learning its true sound by the ear, 
from the mouth of a native. 

a. Some grammarians have favoured us with descriptions, most 
amusingly absurd, of this indescribabU letter. Meninski says that 
the sound of it is “ instar vocis vituli matrem vocantis.” Vriemoet, a 
Dutch savant, in bis Arabic Grammar published at Tranequer, 1733, 
calls it an “ adspiratio fortissima,” and represents it by hhh f ! / which 
\ suppose means h to the third 'power. Most grammarians tell us 
that it is the same as the Hebrew y am; but then the Hebrew itself 
is a very disputed point, even among the Jews; and most assuredly 
one of the sounds given to it by the latter, viz. ng, is not that of the 
^abs. 

17. has a sound somewhat like g in the German word 
“ sag&n^"' About the banks of the Tweed, the natives sound 
what they fancy to be the letter r, very like the Eastern 
u peculiarity well known as the Northumbrian J«rr, or the 
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r of the French when grasseyV^ We shall represent it in 
the Boman character by gh, 

18. bears some resemblance to our c hard, in the words 
“calm,” “cup;” with this difference, that the j is uttered 
from the lower muscles of the throat. In the Boman cha- 
racter it will be represented by k. 

19. n. This letter is variously sounded according to cir- 

cumstances. 1st. When followed by a vowel or a guttural 
consonant, that is, by 1, or i, it is sounded 

exactly as in English. 2nd. When followed by any of the 
fifteen letters, cj , cj , j , 3 , j , ^ , b , b , , i_» , 

or V.1/, it has a nasal sound like that of the French n in the 
words “ entrez,” and “ rendre.” 3rd. When followed by the 
letter it naturally becomes m, as is the case in Latin and 
Greek ; for example, the word ’anhar, “ amber,” is pro- 
nounced as if written 'ambar ; so instead of ^ min- 
baiti, “from the house,” they say mim-haiti, 4th. When 
the letter ^ n is followed by any of the four liquids j r, 
J I* m, or y «, the two letters coalesce as in Latin 
and Greek; thus ^ min-rahhi, “from my lord,” is pro- 
nounced mirralbi ; so aU min-lailaii becomes mil- 

lailati, etc. Lastly, when a word ending in ^ n is followed 
by a word beginning with j w ov y, the sound of the n 
is scarcely perceptible, but the ^ and are doubled, thns 

tr? ^in-walidl, “from my father,” becomes miwtvMidi ; 
so m-yatdkaddama heoomes ayyatakaddama. When, 

hnwevOT, ^ n in the middle of a word is followed by the con- 
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soD.'ints j w ov y it retains its natural sound ; as in the 
words kinwanu and dunyu. 

20. i t. The letter » A, at the end of a word, is frequently 
marked with two dots above it, in which case it is sounded 
exactly like the letter cls t. It is then what is called a servile 
letter, and is chiefly used to denote the feminine gender of 
substantives and adjectives as we shall see hereafter. 

21 . 1 or ii la, a, peculiar form of lam and alif, is in many 
grammars stuck in at the end of the table of letters, with a 
view apparently to puzzle the student. Its purport, I be- 
lieve, is to show that the alif is a long d or letter of pro- 
longation (see § 27), but then any other consonant followed by 
alif, such as b la, Ij fd, etc., would have answered the purpose 
equally well ; or it may be intended to exhibit the ordinary 
mode of combining the J and \ in writing and printing. 

Of the Primitive or Short Vowels — 

22. The Primitive Vowels as we briefly noticed in § T, 
are three in number, which are indicated by the following 
^simple notation. The first of the primitive vowels is called 

(ijsii fatha, and is writen thus, ( — ) over the consonant to which 
it belongs. Its sound is that of a short a, such as we have 
in the word “calamus,” which is of Eastern origin, and of which 
the first two syllables or root, calam or kalam, are thus written, 
jjj. Dr. Lumsden and several eminent Oriental scholars, 
have considered the fatha as equivalent to our short u in the 
words “ sun” and “summer.” We have no hesitation, however, 
in saying that (in the Arabic language especially) our short 
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K is not generally a true representation of fatha. In pro- 
nouncing the short M of sww, the mouth is more shut than in 
pronouncing the a in the words calamus and calendar ; and 
it so happens, moreover, that the very signification of the 
term fatha is, “ open,” In such Arabic words, therefore, 
as we may have occasion to write in Eoman characters, the a 
unmarked is understood always to represent the vowel fatha^ 
and to have no other sound than that of a in “calamus” or 
“ calendar.” 

O 

23. The second is called hasra XjmS, and is thus (“) written 
under the consonant to which it belongs. Its sound is 
generally that of our short ^ in the words “ sin ” and “ fin,” 
which in Arabic would be written and Occasionally 
it has a sound like our short e in the words “bed” and 
“fed,” which words would be most nearly represented in 
Arabic as Jo and jJ. In general, however, the kasra has the 
sound of our short i: the unmarked i, therefore, in the course 
of this work is understood to have the sound of i in “sin” 
and “fin,” in all Oriental words written in the Eoman 
character. 

24. The third is called damma «ui, which is thus (— ) 
written over its consonant. Its sound is like that of our 
short u in the words “ bull” and “ hush,” which in Arabic 
would be written jJ and jSitj : we have its sound also in the 
words “foot” and “ hood,” which would be written and 

Sometimes in the modem Arabic the damma has a 
sound approaching our short o in the word “solemn;” for 
example the word jX£ “labour,” is pronounced shoghl in- 
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stead of ahighl. We shall, however, in this work uniformly 
represent the damma by the unmarked «, which, in all 
Oriental words in the Eoman character, is understood to have 
ilie sound of u in “bull” and “bush;” but never that of 
our u in such words as “usage” and “perfume,” or such as 
our u in “ sun” and “ fun.” 

Of Tanwm or Numtion — 

25. Sometimes the preceding short vowels are, in a peculiar 
manner, employed for a particular purpose on the last letter 
of a word, which process is called tanuoin or numtion, that is, 
the use or application of the letter n. The tanwm, which 
in Arabic grammar serves to mark the inflexions of a noun, 
is formed by ,do\ibling the vowel-point of the last letter, 
which indicates at once its presence and its sound ; the last 
syllable thus becoming uri, in, or an, as in the words cjb 
Idbun, habin, lib hdban. The last form, that of the vowel 
fatha, requires the letter 1 , which does not, howevei', prolong 
the sound of the final syllable. The 1 is not required when 
the noun ends with a hamza or the letter i , as i Jji. $hai-an, 
hilematan ; or when the word ends in L ^a, surmounted 
by \ (in which ease the \ only is pronounced), as tAa Jmdan. 
As a general rule the termination — denotes the Nominative 
case; ~ the Genitive, Dative, or Ablative; and V, t, or i 
the Accusative. In. words ending in surmounted by 1, 
without the tanwin or nunation, the alif is sounded like the 
alif of prolongation, § 27, as ta'dld, 'ukba, etc. 

Of thiSj however, we shall have more to say further on, 
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a. In some Arabic Grammars recently printed the tanrvin is said 
to be a nasal 71 ! This is simply misleading the learner. The tanwm 
has precisely the sound of the letter nun ^ when final (See ^ 19), 
and is subject to, exactly the same modifications as the latter under 
similar circumstances. In the Roman character we shall represent 
the nUnation by n. 


Of the Symbol Jazm^ or Amputation. 

26. When a consonant is accompanied by one of the three 
primitive vowels, it is said to be mutaharrik^ that is, 

moving or moveable by that vowel. Arabian grammarians 
consider a syllable as a step or move in the formation of a 
word or sontonco ; and, in their language, the first letter of 
a word is always accompanied, or moveable, by a vowel ; but 
with regard to the remaining letters of the word there is no 
certain rule. When, in the middle or end of a word, a 
consonant is not accompanied by a vowel, it is said to be 
salcin, “ resting” or “ inert and the mark (— ) called 
jazm, which signifies “ amputation,” is placed over such 
consonant to shew when this is the case. 

a. For example let us take the word katahturriy '' you wrote, 
or you have written,^’ the letters kaf and ta are moveable hj fatha; 
the letter ba is sakin or inert ; then the following ta is moveable 
by daimna, and the final letter mim is inert. In most Arabic Gram- 
mars a letter not followed by a vowel is called quiescent: now, I 
object to the latter term, as it is apt to mislead the beginner, it 
being already applied in English Grammar in the sense of not 
sounded. For instance, the letter y is quiescent in the word phlegm ; 
\v^ cannot, however, say that m is qtdescent in the same word, though 
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we may eay that it is inert. The student will be pleased to bear in 
mind, then, that in this work a letter is said to be inert when it is not 
followed by a vowel ; when we call it quiescent, we mean that it is not 
sounded at all. 


Of the Symbol Tashdid — jojulJl. 

27. When a letter is doubled, the mark (— ) called tashdid, 
which signifies corroboration, is placed over it. Thus, in the 
word cjli shid-dat, where the first syllable ends with j d 
and the next begins with j d, instead of following the natural 
mode of writing, as, cj , the two dais are united, and the 
mark — indicates this union. Hence, whenever we see a 
letter followed by the same one, we may rest assured that 
there is a vowel between them ; thus the word cyXi w'ith the 
tashdid on tlie ddl is sounded maddat, but the word oow* is 
pronounced madad. 

a. In certain instances the symbol tashdid is employed for the sake 
of euphony, when an inert letter is followed by a different letter 
having a cognate sound, or one which is capable of coalescing with 
the former, thus is pronounced, not madadtu, but madattu, 

tfnd written cL'jl. in which case the final cl: t is marked with 
the tashdid to shew that it has coalesced with the preceding c d; so 
labitta for labithta. In like manner the J ^ of the definite 
article J\, ^‘the/* coalesces with the initial letter of the substantive 
following when it is what is technically called a solar letter, as will 
be noticed hereafter when we come to treat of the Article. We have 
already pointed out (§ 19) the changes in sound to which the final 
n inert is subject, and the same rule applies to the nunation 
(See § 25), In some instances the final nUn is changed into that 
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which follows, as mim-man for mn-man ; SI illd for in-id, etc. 
It is needless to say that this is a general rule in the composition of 
words in Latin and Greek. 

9 99 

Of the Letters of Prolongation — ‘—’j!/*-* 

28. The letters and when inert, serve to prolong 
the preceding vowel, as follows : when \ inert is preceded by 
a letter moveable by fatka, the fatha and alif together form a 
long sound like our a in “ war,” or au in “ haul,” which 

C-y’ O 

in Arabic might be written and Jl;*- . On a similar prin- 
ciple, we may consider the unaspirated A as a letter of pro- 
longation in the German words “wahr” and “zahl.” We 
may also consider the second a as inert in the words 
“a.achen” and “waal.” 

29. When the letter j inert is preceded by a consonant 
moveable by the vowel damma, the damma and j joined to- 
gether form a sound like our oo in “ tool ; ” which in Arabic 

c 9 

might be written JjL, or, which is the same thing, like our 
tt in “ rule,’’ which the Arabs would write . If the letter ^ 
be preceded by a consonant moveable by fatha, the fatJm and ^ 
imited will form a diphthong, nearly like our in “ sound,” 
or ow in “town,” but more exactly like au in the German 
word “kaum,” which in Arabic might be written If 
the j be preceded by the vowel kasra, no union takes place, 
and the j preserves its natural sound as a consonant, as in 
the word siwa. In English, the w is a letter of pro- 
longation in many words, as “ draw,” “ crow,” etc. ; it also 
contributes to the fonnatiou of a diphthong, as in “town,” 
“gown,” etc. 
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30. When the letter inert is preceded by a consonant 
moveable by hasra^ the hasra and the unite, and form a 
long vowel, like our ee in “ feel,” which in Arabic might be 
written ; or, which is the same thing, like our i in 
“machine,” which would bo written When, the 

letter inert is preceded by a consonant, moveable by fatjM, 
the fatha and the unite, and form a diphthong, like ai 
in the german word Kaiser, which in Arabic is written 
This sound is really that of our own i in “ wise,” “ size,” 
which we are pleased to call a vowel, but which, in reality, 
is a diphthong. When the ^ is preceded by damma, no 
umon takes place, and the ^ retains its usual sound as 
a consonant, as in the word muyassar. In English 
the letter y is a letter of prolongation in the words 
“say” and “key;” it also contributes to the formation of 
a diphthong in the word “ buy,” which in Arabic might 
be written ^ . 

a. The three letters of prolongation \ , j, and are occasionally 
liable to certain deviations from the rules above laid down. This 
subject will be more fully explained hereafter when we come to treat 
of -the permutation of the injirm letters. Suffice it for us to say at 
present that the letters of prolongation 1, and are said to pos- 
sess their homogeneous or natural vowels, when fatlia is placed over 
the consonant that precedes \, damma over that which precedes and 
kasra under that whicli precedes ; when this is not the case, the 
vowels and letters of prolongation ai'e said to be heterogeneous or 
dissimilar. When a heterogeneous vowel precedes those letters, the 
two together either form a diphthong as we have .just shown, thus, 

it/-* S*' r 

lailun, joMharun, or the last letter may remain silent, as 
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ramS, and ial&t ; in which two last words thr ^ and j 
are really quiescent or not sounded. 


31. It appears then, from what we have stated in the six 
preceding paragraphs, that the vocal sounds in Arabic are 
eight in number, viz., 1. three short ; 2. the same three long; 
and 3. two diphthongs, as may be seen in the following table : 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


1 . SHORT. 

fun fin foot 

J ^ 

fan fin fut 


2 . LONG, 


3 . DIPHTHONG. 


fall feel fool 

J jy 

fal fll ful 


file foul 

Jy 

fail faul 


Here the upper line (l) contains eight English words of 
common occurrence, the sounds of each of which fairly repre- 
sent those of the respective Arabic words underneath. The 
lowest line (3) exhibits the system uniformly adhered to 
in the course of this work for representing Arabic words in 
the Eoman character. 


32. We have now, we trust, fully explained how the 
vowels are to be represented when they follow an audible 
consonant, such as the letter (_j / in the foregoing list of 
words. In order to represent the vowels as initial or com- 
mencing a word, it will at once occur to the student that we 
have merely to annihilate or withdraw the letter f from 
the above words, leaving everything else as it stands, and 
the object is effected. This is precisely what we do in 
reality though not in appearance. The Arabian grammarians 
have taken into their heads a most subtle crotchet on this 
point, which is, that no word or syllable can begin with a vowel. 
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Therefore, to represent what we call an initial vowel, that 
is, a vowel commencing a word or syllable, they employ the 
letter 1 alif (otherwise called hama) as a fulcrum for the 
vowel. We have already stated (§ 6) that they consider 
the \ as a very weak aspirate or spiritus lenis ; hence its 
presence supports the above theory, at least to the eye, if not 
to the ear. In order, then, to exhibit the vowels in the 
preceding paragraph as initial, we must, after taking away 
the letter uJ /, substitute \ in its place, which \ being nothing, 
or very nearly so, the process amounts in reality to the with- 
drawal of the letter uJ f, and the substitution of What may 
be considered os, next to nothing, thus— 




1 . SHOET. 

2 . LONG. 


3 . DIPHTHONG. 

1 . 

un 

✓ 

in cot 

all eel 

661 
, 9 

aide owl 

2 . 

u' 

✓ 

✓ 

J)' 


JJ' 

8 . 

an 

in ut 

dl ll 

ul 

ail 

ml 


33. If, instead of \ in the above series, we substitute the 
letter we shall have virtually the same sounds, only that 
they must be uttered from the lower muscles of the throat, 
thus— 

1 . SHOET. 2 . LONG. 8. DIPHTHONG. 

^ ^ ^ ju j;. 

*an Hn *ut ^dl 'ul *ail ^aul 

a. It appears, then, that when in Arabic a word or syllable begins 
with what we consider to be a vowel, such word or syllable must 
have the letter \ or ^ to start with. Throughout this work, when 
we have occasion to write such words in the Roman character, the 
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corresponding place of the ^ will be indicated by an apostrophe or 
spiritm lenia; thus, *asal, *abid, ahj ha'd, to distinguish 
the same from asal, jjT abid, jJ bad or jIj iac?. In other 
respects the reader may view the \ and ^ in any of the three follow- 
ing lights. 1st. lie may consider them of the same value as the 
Bpiritus lenis (') in such Greek words as av, iv, etc. Jindly. He may 
consider them as equivalent to the letter h in the English words 
*'hour,” “herb/’ “ honour/’ etc. Lastly, He may consider them as 
mere pegs whereupon to fix or hang the vowels requisite to the 
formation of the syllable. Practically speaking, then, \ and ^ when 
initial^ and the j and ^ when not initialy require the beginner’s 
strictest attention, as they all contribute in such cases to the formation 
of several vocal sounds. 

b. In concluding our account of the general pronunciation of the 
Arabic consonants and vowels we are bound to acknowlege that the 
rules laid down are merely approximate not absolute. Composed 
as the language is of the dialects of various tribes, and diffused along 
with the Muhammadan religion, over so many regions, “ omnibus in 
terris quae sunt a Qadibus usque Gangen et Auroram,” through 
Mauritania, Egypt, Turkey, Persia, India, and other countries in 
the East, where it forms a principal branch in the education of the 
higher classes, it can be no wonder if a considerable disagreement 
should be found in the pronunciation which those nations give, in 
their respective tongues, to particular letters and combinations; or 
that an Arab of Yaman should consequently consider as barbarous 
those modes of pronunciation which prevail at Fez, Cairo, Aleppo, 
Constantinople, Ispahan, and Delhi. The rules which have been 
followed in general by European Lexicographers and Translators, 
are such as have been laid down by old Arabian Grammarians and 
Scholiasts ; from whom, however, it is not easy to form a standard 
consistent in every point, as they differ in many respects from one 
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another, and often give several opposite pronunciations to the same 
word, owing to the reasons we have just stated. It must be confessed, at 
the same time, that both the scholiasts and grammarians have laid down 
many a puerile and tedious rule, and added much perplexity to a 
language, not naturally easy, by enlarging on the minute, intricate, 
and unsatisfactory theory of tlio moveable powers of the vowel points, 
making trifles serious, embarrassing the learner’s mind, and con- 
suming, in pursuit of objects comparatively uninteresting, that time 
which might be more usefully employed in smoothing the way to 
the essential difficulties of the study. Out of this mass of pedantry 
and confusion however it is but fair to state that the eminent 
Silvestre de Sacy has, in the First Book of his Grammaire Arabe 
elicited all the light and clearness that the student can desire. 

Of the Symbol Madda — . 

34. Instead of -writing two alifs at the beginning of a 

O 

•word, to expresss the long as in >i\\ ad, it is nsnal, (except 
in Dictionaries), to -write one altf, and according to some 
grammarians to lay the other curved over the former; thus, 
jT . This symbol (— ) is called madda, “ extension,” and 
denotes that the alifi^ sounded long, like our a in “-water.” 
MT. de Sacy considers the mark madda as simply the letter 
j* mm, (the initial of the word), in a recumbent posture. 
Either theory is plausible, and after all the matter is of 
no great importance. The madda, however, is not necessarily 
confined to the beginning of a word ; it occurs both in the 
middle and end of words in those instances where otherwise 
two alifs would come together, thus, iUJi for lUJl ; iU- for 
and for 
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a. The symbol madda is also inscribed over arithmetical signs, and 
likewise over certain abbreviations, said to be expressive of some 
mystery. A single word is represented by the first letter ; as jo for 
^^just;” if there are two words, the initial letter of the first 
and the final of the second are used, ^ for | 4 LJI <Ux "Peace be 
upon him ; ” if three, the initial of the first, a medial of the second, 

py L>y P'^y-O' 

and the final of the third are generally taken, as jJ 1 for \j\ 

I am the most wise God.” But when there are several words, their 
initials are most commonly made use of. 

c* S' ^ ^ ^ 

Of the Symbol Hamza — or sy^. 

35. Among Arabian grammarians the consonant alt/ is 
more commonly known by the name of hamza^ which denotes 
“pressure” or “puncture.” In books and manuscripts 
where the vowel-points are employed, the Jmmza always 
accompanies the vowel which attends i, and is thus marked 

i 1 Py^% S y^ 

1 , 1 , 1 , over or under the latter, as ,^1 abyadu, jlij’l ittifakun, 
and cL^l ubhatu ; without a vowel it shows 1 to be a radical 
letter, as yamanu. At the end of a word it supplies the 
place of 1 after the letters of prolongation 1 , j, and as iL. 

^ S' y p p" 

ma or mda shaia^ sua^ instead of lU, as also 

in the middle, after an inert letter, as yesalo, for JLj : 

yyK0% yyKy'^'% 

or following another 1 , as joJl andhara for jj,.dl. When 
written over , or 4 ^ it denotes that these letters are put for 
moveable 1 , as J.^,! for J^il umul, jy\ izir for jjil. 

a. In the following pages we intend to employ the symbol hamza 
only in those instances where it is essential, or where its omission 
would be improper. Such is the plan adopted by Dr. Lumsden in his 
profound and excellent work. 
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Ox So O X 

Of the Symbol Wash, — or 

36. Wash ("®) implies conjunction, and is only inscribed 
over I at the beginning of certain words to denote that such 
word is united with the preceding one, 1 being then silent, as 
c:^ baitu-l-muJcaddas^ the holy house;’’ in which 
expression the initial alif of the second word is not. sounded, 
or we may say, practically, that it adopts the sound of the 
vowel terminating the preceding word. 


a. The wasla^ as a matter of course, does not occur at the beginning 
of a sentence or after a pause. In other respects it is always used in 
the following instances, viz. — 1. With the article J\ the” (see ^ 46). 
2. With the imperative of the primitive form of the verb. 8. In the 
preterite active, imperative, and infinitive of derived forms of the 
verb of the second and third class. 4. In the following ten nouns, 
\j^\ imr^f a man imrdt, ‘‘a woman ihn or jJj! ibnarrif 

a son ; ” ibnaty a daughter ; ” xtlindriy two” (masculine) ; 
itknatdriy ‘‘two” (feminine); wl ism, “a name;” ist, 

“ buttocks ; ” aimun, “ an oath ; ” in all which cases, unless 

when beginning a sentence, or following the article, the initial ] is 
not pronounced, the subsequent letter being always inert, and united 
in pronunciation to the vowel with which the preceding word ends, as 

x(7ii.O 

i\j^\ Jj yad-umrWtin, “ the hand of a woman ; ” \ being sometimes 
even altogether omitted, as ^ ^j\j\ Ifaddatka-bb^rithu- 
bnu Hammdmin, “ Harith the son of HammSm related.” It is also 
dropped when the subsequent letter has a vowel, as for 
“extend thou.” If any word, whose final letter is naturally inert, 
precedes \ , such letter is then pronounced generally with kasra, as 

xXX X.'X 

dambat, “she whipped;” darabati4-uvmUf “the 

mother whipped.” The affixed pronouns and jil, also the verbal 
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terminations and take damma. The preposition ^ from/* 
takes /a^5/^a. Any of the letters !, j, and terminating the pro* 
ceding word, does not prevent the union, and the nunation is rarely 
pronounced when wa^la follows. The alif of union naturally takes 
kasra when beginning a sentence, or after the article ; excepting in 
the imperative, which sometimes takes damma, and in the article, 
which assumes fatha, as does the single noun “ an oath.” 

Classification of the Letters. 

37. Arabian grammarians arrange tbe letters under the 
following heads or classes, viz.— 1. Pronunciation.—^^ letters 
are called gutturals^ 1, ; four labials^ uj, (_j, j., 

{om j}alatials, j, eight dentals., cj, o, j, J, 

^ J> ui linguals, j, j, The 

dentals and linguals arc called solar letters, the rest lunar. 
Of these more hereafter when we come to treat of the Article. 
2. Strength.— Tho three letters 1, j, i^, arc called infirm or 
tveahy being considered as having no sound but what they 
receive from the accompanying short vowels either attending 
themselves or the preceding letters. All others are styled 
firm or robust. 3. Ajfinity. -^oma letters are permutable, 
being such in general as are formed by the same organs, as ja 
with (jgy, 0 with cj, but particularly 1, ,, which are often 
substituted one for another. 4. O^ce.— Some are denominated 
radical, others servile. The radicals are twenty-one in number, 

tTJ C’ C’ J» 

and s. They are so called, because they are never found ex- 
cepting in the roots or primitive forms of Arabic words. The 
remaining seven are called servilcs, because they are employed 
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in forming the derivativea and various inflections resulting 
from the roots. The servile letters, however, are often em- 
ployed as radicals^ particularly in the imperfect verbs; but 
the radicals are never used as serviles, excepting L and j 
which are sometimes substituted for cli. 5. Association.— 
Some are compatible., which may follow one another in the 
same radical or primitive word. The others cannot, and are 
therefore called incompatible. These consist of the gutturals 
XJ t? t.’ * (though i is sometimes subjoined to ^); to 
which add the following, viz., t_j with uJ and ^ ; oj with 
and b ; ^ with j, and ulf; ^ with )e, 
j, and (li'; j with J ; i with L, and b; j with J ; 

j with yfl , (jo , and Ij ; with and with ; yo 

with ya , t , and Ir ; yi with and 1? ; b with b and cJ ; b 
with 4 and j ; c with j and tl/ ; j with ; J with y, 
except by no means,’’ and ^^he manifested.” 

а. The infirm letters \ , j , and ^ , are often liable to be used for 
each other, especially in verbs ; these permutations being considered 
as an infirmity or imperfection. In the beginning of a word, how- 
ever, they usually retain their original sounds already described, 
except when, by the influence of certain prefixed inseparable particles, 
they virtually cease to be initial. This, however, we shall more 
fully discuss hereafter ; to treat of the subject, as most grammarians 
do, at this early stage of the student's progress would be altogether 
out of place. 

б. The ^mile letters properly so called, are really seven in number, 

viz., and ; these letters and none else are 

employed in the inflections of nouns and verbs, except that occasionally 
J and W are substituted for They are all included in the word 
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‘ literally "they fatten,” We may here observe, in passing, 
that the final ' is not sounded in the third person plural of the 
preterite and of the aorist; neither is it sounded in the second 
person plural of the imperative. The four letters uJ, C/, and 

O P 

J , included in the word though reckoned by grammarians as 

serviles, are merely inseparable particles prefixed to other words ; and 
the ir or if is simply a supplementary* letter added to the end of words 
to indicate such words to be of the feminine gender, and as a general 
rule mere derivatives. In fact the if is equivalent to cl? into which it 
is frequently changed. 

c. The servile letters alluded to in the preceding paragraphs are 
included as incompatibles only when they constitute part of the root 
of any word ; for when acting as serviles, they may be joined with 
any letter, as Ldh ‘^in silver;” ‘'according to thy state- 

ment.” These observations may be of some use in mamiscripts, 
where the diacritical points are either neglected, or irregularly placed ; 
as also in fixing ambiguous meanings ; and in distinguishing pure 
Arabic words from such as are either corrupted or derived from foreign 
sources. For example, the occurrence of the letters , and J accom- 
panying each other in the word Jj, {Lacerta Nilotica) leads us to 
suspect that the term is not of Arabian origin. 

0/ the Various Arabic Handwritings. 

38. The oldest Arabic handwriting with which we are at 
ail familiar is, 1 st, the Kufic, though we read of a still more 
ancient character, called the Himyaric. The Kufic was used 
about the time of Muhammad and drming some four centuries 
after. It is evidently derived from the Syriac Estrangelo, 
which itself was apparently dmved from the ancient Phmni- 
cian, the source of the Greek alphabet of Cadmus. 2nd. la 
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the second or third centuries after Muhammad, the Kufio 
alphabet was. simplified and rounded into the NasjM, the 
form in which we now have it. At the same time it long 
maintained its ground in the inscriptions on coins, and in the 
headings of literary compositions. For instance, the author 
possesses a unique copy of Hakim Sanayi, written in a.d. 
1281, in which all the headings are in the finest Kufic. In 
a still more recent work in his possession, the Diwani Katibi 
transcribed in a.d. 1486, the titles or headings of the various 
poetical pieces are all in the Kufic character. Of the various 
handwritings used in the East, however, we may say that 
the NasMii (of which our extract in the larger type, § 46, 
of the present work, is a fair imitation), is that in which most 
Arabic manuscripts, and particularly those of the Kuran, are 
written. Owing to its round and compact form it is generally 
used in Europe for printing books in the Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, and Hindustani languages. The TaTilc is 

also a beautiful hand, used chiefly by the Persians in dis- 
seminating copies of their more esteemed authors. We occa- 
sionally meet with some fine Arabic MSS. written in this 
h^d chiefly transcribed in Persia. 

a. There are several other hands more or less used, such as the 

PP 

Thulthl or Thulutk, adopted in the titles of books, royal 
edicts, diplomas, or letters of great men ; answering among those nations 
much the same purpose as capitals amongst us, or the flourished letters 
in illuminated manuscripts. The Tu^ra is another ornamental 
hand, employed like the Thulthl in expressing the titles of their 
princes in ceremonial letters and solemn deeds. To these we may 
add the Ma^ribi or Mauritanic, which is used by the Moors 
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of North-western Africa, who are descendants of the Arabians. This 
hand differs in many respects from those above mentioned, resembling 
the Kofic more than any of the others. Lastly, the SMkasta , 
or broken hand, which is used in correspondence. It is quite irregular, 
and unadapted for printing; but not inelegant in appearance when 
properly written. For a more ample account of this subject, see 
“ Essai de Calligraphie Orientale,” in the Appendix to Herbin’s 
“ D6veloppements des Principes de la Langue Arabe,” 4to. Paris, 
1803. Also the 1st volume of de Sacy's “ Grammaire Arabe,” 2 vols. 
8vo., Paris, 1831, in both of which works specimens of the various 
hands are given. 

h. The term SMkasta is generally applied to the cursive or running 
liand used by the people of Persia and Hindflstfln ; but the Arabs 
also have their own SMkasta, as well as their co-religionists to the 
eastward, as the student will find to his cost when he comes to 
decyphw ordinary letters on business. 

Of the Numerical Value of the Letters, 

39. We may here mention that the twenty-eight letters of 
the Arabic language are also used for the purpose of Numerical 
computation. The Numerical order of the Letters, however, 
in this case differs from that given in the Alphabet ; being, 
in fact, the identical arrangement of the Phoenician, the 
Samaritan, the Syriac, and the Hebrew, so far as their 
alphabets extend, viz., to the letter cu, 400. The following 
is the order of the Numerical Alphabet with the correspond- 
ing number placed above each letter; the whole being 
grouped into eight unmeaning words, to serve as a memoria 
technica. 
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S|S 

is* CO 
<1^* 


SSS§ 2 0 > 00 


y ** 

Where \ denotes one, <_j two, ^ three, j four, eto. 

yf 

a. The Arabs of Mauritania arrange their with the following 
slight differences, viz., they have instead of f^as^; 

instead of ; and instead of . In all other respects 

the two schemes agree. About or soon after the time of Muhammad 
the Arabs received from the Hindus the decimal scale of numeration, 
which in time they imported into Europe. The ten figures Or cyphers 
are written from left to right and applied exactly like our own ; 
thus— 

U r, r, f, D, 1, V, A, r, ii, r. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. 


For example the Christian year 1862 is \^^ T ; the last half of which 
corresponds with the Muslim year 1279; thus ITV^ . 


^ ^y 

b. The is used chiefly as a ^'memoria technica” for recording 
the dates of historical events, or the decease of illustrious personages, 
etc. The plan is to compose a brief sentence or verse of such a 
nature that the sum of all the letters shall amount to the year of the 
Hijra in which the event took place. In Europe, during the middle 
ages, when Latin was the language of literature, such memorial 
verses were common. The Latin, however, laboured under this 
disadvantage, that its alphabet contained only seven numerical letters, 
viz., I, V, X, L, 0, D, and M ; whereas every one of the letters in 
Arabic counts for something, A curious coincidence of this kind 
is to be found in a line from Ovid, written more than fifteen centuries 
before the event to which it is applied, vis,— 
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“ F I L I V 8 ante DIeM patrlos, InqVIrlt In annos.” 

“ The son prematurely makes inquiry into the years of his father.” 
It will be found that the sum of the numerical letters of the above 
line amount to 1568, the year in which Prince Charles of Spain was 
put to death, by the command of his stern father, Philip II,, for 
plotting treason and rebellion. The following effusion in com- 
memoration of the restoration of our Second Charles is the latest of 
tlje kind with which I am acquainted; ‘‘ CeDant arMa oLese, paX 
regna serenat et agros ; ” where C, D, M, L, and X amount to 1660. 

Of the Accent. 

40. The rules respecting the accent in the Arabic language 
are much the same as those we apply to the Latin and Greek. 
In words of two syllables, if both short or both long, the 
accent is on the first ; but if one be short and the other 
long, the long syllable naturally takes the accent. In words 
of three or more syllables, if the penult be long, it takes 
the accent, otherwise the ante-penult syllable takes it. 
By a long syllable we here mean one which contains a 
letter of prolongation, f.e., i, or inert, or a short 
vowel followed by two consonants of which the first is 
inert. 

a. The greater part of the words in Arabic generally end in a 
short vowel, except before a pause (§ 41) as we shall immediately 
shew; hence as a general rule the accent seldom falls on the very 
last syllable of a word. Most grammarians, apparently following 
each other like a string of sheep, tell us that “ the accent neoer falls 
on the last syllable.” The assertion is too sweeping; for example, 
in the first verse of the Euran, as I have often heard it read by the 
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^ mO ^ 0 m m mO O 

Mitltea, viz., 1 *^ bUm Illahi-T-Babtmni-r-Bah%m, 

the accent of the last word rablm'ia most assuredly on the last syllable. 

Of the Pause. 

41. The pause which, takes place after a word, being 
the last of a period, of a phrase, or of a proposition, makes 
in the manner of reading or pronouncing that word, some 
alterations necessary to be noticed. In general, when a pause 
occurs, the vowel or nunation of the last letter is suppressed ; 
thus, instead of saying jjJ “ Zaid has struck me,” and 

juc “’Abd ul Hamid has come to me,” pro- 

nouncing in the first example the nunation of jJj, and in the 
second the final Kasrah of we say only .ijj “Zaid,” and 

OuA*' \ ‘‘ al Hamid.” If, however, the nunation is 1 as in 

^ ^ ^ 9 O'- 

this example \J jJ “We have not seen Muhammad,” 
the ^ of the nunation is only dropped, and the falha followed 
by 1 is preserved, thus 

a. Analogous to the preceding rule there are certain forms of the 
Aorist and Imperative of verbs, which under the influence of certain 
particles, terminate in inert, in which case the before the pause 
is withdrawn in pronunciation, and the word is pronounced as if the 
vowel immediately preceding the ^ were followed by its homogeneous 

letter of prolongation, thus Loiu for for 5 

O ppoy -'pop Oy'PO,' P90P O PPOP ^C^p O A/P 

for ; 1^1 for ^^^1 ; for for ^^^1 . Of this, 

however, we shall treat more fully hereafter, as the discussion at the 
present stage of the student’s progress would be altogether premature. 

42. Marks or symbols corresponding to our full stops, 
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commas, etc., are seldom to be found in any mannscript, 
excepting in the Kuran and a few other books, where they 
are expressed by marks similar to $ . : •: :: etc. 

o. Poetic quotations are generally distinguished by having certain 
words prefixed, as " poetry,” “ distich,” “ hemistich,” 

ulai “ strophe,” etc., the verses being closed by little curve lines 
resembling inverted commas, /c 

b. In the present work a system of punctuation will be adopted 
such as I advantageously employed in my Persian and HindflstSnl 
publications. The comma and semicolon will be represented by a 
small dash, thus, _ ; the full stop by a star, thus, * ; and the 
symbols of interrogation and admiration by those we use in the 
European languages, as may be seen from the following extract to 
tvhich is subjoined a transcript in the Roman character. Before 
trying to decypher the text, however, the student is requested to 
peruse what we have said on the Article, § 46. 

43. The following Fable from Lukman, the Oriental 
/Esop, will serve both as an exercise in reading and as an 
illustration of our mode of punctuation ; also of the system we 
have adopted for representing the Arabic character in Roman 
letters. It will at the same time exemplify most of the 
principles of orthography already discussed. 

/ C« 9 y 

y 

y ^ ^ O y ^ ^ ^ y y y y S xo 

y ^ ^ — x* 

* tx-x y ,9 y y 9lt ytjmO/’ f </ yt^^o^ y y<jmO y y y y c«nO yx 
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^ ^ ^ ^ ^ f m ^ f ✓ ✓ 9^ ^ 9 U itmO ^ ^ ^UmC 

* h Co\j_L«^'\ ^Js. 

% V ^OmC^ 9 O ^>mO m ^ /0«<S -^ -• y ^ 9 ^Ow-O.^-' ✓<<✓ 

\j — a) 

9 y y •J-y'V-'x'X' y'O^^' ✓ Ox-X' ^ O y' >» *» 9 ^ 

^ Jl3 ? WO\ ^ *** Cm>j£ss^ 

^ y<^ ^ 9^ x’o-iO^ / / ^o 9 <f^ “$ ^ /z' o ✓ ✓/» ^ o«o 

l3\j_ l^lijAJ j1l*5\j <)J^-»a3 u^lLu ^£.\ Ij^ 

A1J4>w^\ * (j^ ,e^ t_l»^ i ,efi-i3\ 

-^x' ✓ X >*• o ✓O-iO P-' C<N 

. X)W» S j\ 


Al-insdnu wa-l-KUnzlru, 

Insdmn marratan hamala 'ala bahmatin kabshan wa 'anzan wa 
Mltinziran; rca tawajjaha ila4 madlnati li-yabi' a-l-jaml! a. Fa-l-kabsku 
wa-Uanzu fa4am yakund yadribdni 'ala-l-bahimati; wa amma-U 
M>inzinc fa-innahu kdna yuarridu daimany wa Id yahda. Fa-lcdla 
la-hu4-imdnUfyd asharra-l-wuhushi ! Ivmd dhd-l-kabshu wa-Vanzu sa- 
kutun? Id yadribdniy wa anta Id tahdd wa Id tastakirni^ Kdla 
la-hu-l-MiinziriLf and a'lamu anna-l-kabsha yutlabu li-^ufihi, wa-l'anzu 
Udabanihd ; wa and-sh shakiyic Id ^Ufa ll wa Id lahana. And 'inda 
wu^Ull %la4madlnati ursalu ila4-Ynmlal^i^ Id malj^dlata. 

THE MAN AND THE HOG. 

A man once upon a time was conveying on his quadruped a lainbt 
a she-goat, and a hog ; and he was proceeding towards the city with a 
view to sell the lot. Now the lamb and the she-goat molested not the 
quadruped ; but the pig constantly resisted, and would not be quiet* 
Then the man said to him, 0 you most vicious of beasts I How 

3 
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comes it that the lamb and the goat are quiet ? They give no annoyance ; 
hut you neither keep quiet nor take repose.” The pig said to him, “ I 
know that the lamb is sought after for its wool, and the goat for her 
milk ; but I, wretched, have neither wool nor milk. On my arrival 
in the city I shall undoubtedly be sent to the shambles.” 

• a. The learner is particularly requested to study the foregoing 
Section with the utmost attention before he proceeds further. A 
thorough knowledge of the elements of the language, which are 
here, it is to be hoped, fully and clearly explained, will enable him 
to advance boldly through the rest of the work both with pleasure 
and with profit. 
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SECTION 11. 

OJ? THE AETICLE, THE SUBSTANTIVES, NUMEBALS, 
ADJECTIVES, AND PKONOUNS. 

44. According to the Grammarians of Arabia, as well as those 
of ancient Greece, there are only Three Parts of Speech — the 
Noun *-.1 Ism, the Verb JjJ Fi^l, and the Particle liar/. 
Under the term Noun, they include Substantives, Adjectives, 
Pronoims, to which I think we may add the Numerals, Par- 
ticiples, and Infinitives. Their Verb agrees in its nature 

O X 

with ours ; and their Particle includes the Article Ji “the,” 
Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjections. They 
consider the Verb as the first part of speech, and the third 
person singular masculine of the preterite tense as the root 
or origin from which the other parts of speech are derived. 
There appears, however, to be no impropriety in following 
the mode generally practised in teaching the Greek, Latin, 
and other European languages, which I have therefore here 
adopted. 

a. We shall hereafter see th^ propriety of having discussed the 
Noun and Pronoun, especially the latter, before we come to the 
Verb. Certainly the verb has no claim in nature to rank as the 
leading part of speech. The vocabulary of very young children, and 
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of savages, who are little else than in a state of nature, consists 
entirely of nouns and probably a few particles, in the Oriental sense 
of the terms. The absurdity of deriving all nouns from verbs is most 

glaring in the instance of “ God,” said to be derived from <t!l “he 
worshipped or adored ” ! 1 1 As if the name of God did not exist 
before the verb “ to worship.” 

46. The Parts of Speech in Arabic, as in English, are 
nine in number, viz., the Article, the Substantive, the 
Adjective, the Pronoun, the Verb, the Adverb, the Preposi- 
tion, the Conjunction, and the Inteijection. 

Of the Article — 

46. The Arabs, like the Greeks, have only the Definite 
Article ^}\ al, “ the,” which, however, is not, as in Greek, 
liable to any change on account of gender or number. If 
the substantive to which the article is prefixed happens to 
begin with any one of the solar letters, viz., cj , 

U-) J> 0^* u J 

article assumes the sound of the initial letter of the noun, 
which is then marked with tashdid ; thus, “the light,” 
pronounced an-nuru^ not al-nuru. But in these instances, 
although the J has altered its own sound, it must always be 
written in its own form. Of course, when the noun begins 
with J, the J of the article coincides with it without 

F 

alteration, as in the words iLiJl al-lailatu, “ the night ;” and 
in this latter case the J of the article is sometimes improperly 
omitted, and the initial Idm of the noun marked by tashdid, 
as 2J\ al-lailatu. 
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a. The J of the article is always omitted in the masculine singular of 

Ox 

the relative pronoun “the (man) who;” the feminine singular of the 

Ox " 0-' 

same , and the plural masculine being so written in the place 

of , etc., but never in the Dual of the same pronoun. When 
the particle J is prefixed to a noun beginning with J , which, when 
definite, ought to have the article ; the alif of the latter disappears, 
and in order to avoid the meeting of three lams^ the Iwm of the article 

oO 

is dispensed with, or, in other words, represented by tashdidy as 

oOo 0 0 XX 

for J-iii , “ to or for the night,” so, <tJJ for <dl! , as in the following 

^O t'-Ox /oxo-^ O " ' 

ejaculation, A/ks'I <iiJ Li-llahi-l-hamdu wa-l-minnatu, “To God 

be praise and glory.” But, when prefixed to nouns not beginning 

xxo 

with J, the alif alone is dropped, as lid-liaman^ ‘^to the 
moon.” 

5. In the modern dialects of Egypt and Syria the J of the article 
retains its natural sound before all letters, whether 8olar or lunar^ 

t- 0 C/ 

thus they say al-nur, the light,” al-shams, the sun.” 

The fanciful classification of the letters of the alphabet into fourteen 
solar and as many lunar, arose perhaps from the accidental circum- 
stance that the sun,” begins with one of the former class, 

and^ the moon,” with one of the latter. Of nourse the^ captious 
critic might find a thousand equally valid reasons for calling them 
by any other terms, such as ^^gold” and silver,” ^^blue” and 
black,” etc. 

Of the 8iibstantm—^\, 

M O ^ 

47. Arabic Substantives have only two Genders 

^^x/<.»x P lSJi>vx 

the Masculine and the Feminine There are 

also several words of the common gender . They have 
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three Numbers jIjlcI, the Singular 4^', the Dual and 

the Plural They have generally three Cases cjSU- 

in the singular, and in some of the irregular plurals, viz., the 

9 ✓•.ox St 

Nominative 5^!, the Genitive (which also serves for the 
Dative and Ablative of the Latin by the addition of the 
particles J, “to,” and “from”) and the Accusative 

9 0 Ox 

v_-A.4aJl. There are, however, many nouns that have only 
two cases, or rather only two case terminations in the sin- 
gular, which we may specify as the Nominative and the 
Oblique. The Dual, as in Greek, is invariably a Diptote, 
as wo shall see when we come to the Declension. The 
Vocative ease is either the same as the Nominative, or as the 
Accusative. 

Of the Form and Measures of Nouns. 

48 . The radical words of the Arabic language generally 
consist of three letters ; a few there are consisting of four, 
and a still smaller number of five letters. The greater 
portion of the triliteral roots arc Verbs, the rest Substantives 
or Adjectives. There are a few verbal roots of four letters, 
but none of five, the latter being all Substantives. The 
mode adopted for the development of the triliteral roots of 
the Arabic language is highly ingenious and philosophic. 
This consists not only in addii^ terminations to the simple 
root, but also in expanding it by means of certain letters, 
either prefixed or inserted somewhere between the beginning 
and end of a word, so as to produce certain Jbrm, bearing in 
general a definite relation to the original root } and for that 
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reason they are called servile letters. The letters thns em- 
ployed are seven in number. These are, as we have already 
stated, 1, c.; (or 5), (*, ij, and all contained in the 

technical word literally, “ they fatten.” The serviles 

\ and cj may occur either at the beginning, or in the interior, 
or, lastly at the end of a word (if being always found at the 
end), the ^ and either in the interior or at the end; the 
I* always at the beginning ; the j is employed in the interior 
of a word ; and the tj*. always as the second letter of a word, 
and it is preceded either by Wr |*, and followed by For 
example, let us take the verbal root JJ, which signifies 
“accepting;” we thence, by means of the servile 1 alone, 
deduce the forms JUil, JUS, and *iJ. Then the various 

S .S' 0' ^ S ^ ^ O Cr* S> ^ 0 /" (0 9 

forms J-Ji;’, and ex- 

hibit a few of the other serviles in their mode of application, 
of which more hereafter. 

a. It is evident, then, as a general rule, that if 'we strip every 
Arabic •wwd of its servile letters, ■we at once come to the root : thus, 

S 0 ^ S 0 0' 9 If 0'1^ O 

in the words and we see at once that the 

roots are Jju, and respectively. We must observe, how- 

ever, that the seven serviles, conjointly or severally, may be employed 
as radical letters of the triliteral root. Thus the word tried,*' 

or ** tested ** (as gold in the fire), contains no fewer than four servile 
letters, and only one letter strictly radical, viz., uJ. Now, out of 
these four serviles, two must belong to the root. We see, however, 

S 9S0 0' 

that the word is of the form already cited; hence we infer 

that the root is just as that of is JJ. A little practice, 

however, will enable the learner to get over difficulties of this sort ; 
at the same time bad it been possible for the Arabs, when manu* 
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facturing their very artificial language, to have excluded the servile 
letters altogether from the primitive triliteral roots, Arabic would 
have been the most perfect of human tongues. 

49. With a view to precision, I adopt the term form to 
denote the mere outward appearance of a word as consisting 
of so many consonants, independent of the short vowels 
by which such consonants may become moveable. The 
various modifications or changes which a /orm may undergo 
by the application of the short vowels, together with the 
Jasm, I call the measures of such fortn. For example, the 
primitive form JJ is susceptible of twelve difierent measures^ 
according as we apply the three short vowels and the jazm. 
Supposing then the student meets with the root JJ for the 
first time, in a book without vowel-points, he has the comfort 
of knowing that the word may be pronounced in twelve 
different ways or measures^ though it remains all along under 
one and the same form. Thus it may be JIj, jIs, or J^, by 
using the jazm on the middle letter ; or it may be any of the 
following nine measures as trisyllables, viz., J^, Jj, ji‘, 
with fatha on the first letter ; also J^, J-j , , with kasra. 

for the first vowel; or, lastly, it may be jJ, or J^, 
wifli damma on the first letter. We may at the same time 
observe that the measures ^ and 1}J are here inserted as 
a matter of theory for they do not occur in the practice of 
the language. 

60. The Semitic Grammarians, both Arabs and Jews, have 
adopted, 09 a epecial fcA>ourite, the triliteral root jii, with a 
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view to exemplify the various form and mamres of their 
words. This root, however, is not the best adapted for 
Europeans, not one in a thousand of whom ever can realize 
the true sound of the letter ^ as the middle consonant. I 
notwithstanding retain it as my model, generally speaking, 
when the object intended is merely to exemplify the form or 
measure of a word to the eye; but not when the word is 
intended to be pronounced to the ear, as in the rules of 
Prosody, etc. Another cogent reason for retaining it will 
he found in § 94 a. when we come to the Yerh. But the 
student must not suppose that J*i or any other root in the 
language furnishes us with all the form and manures we are 
about to detail. Some roots furnish us with a certain number 
of forms and measures which must be determined merely 
by prescription; others may give out ditferent forms and 
measures, to be determined in like manner ; but no single 
root in the language has ever furnished all the forms and 
measures assigned by the Grammarians to the root Jii. A 
similar instance occurs in the Greek Grammar, in the case 
of the verb rrmra, where we are treated to some hundred 
different moods and tenses, etc., whilst it is perfectly 
understood that no single Greek verb ever exhibited the 
whole of them. 


Of Gender— 

61. In the Arabic there are, as we have already stated, 
only two genders, the masculine and the feminine; together 
with some words that are of the common gender, such as the 
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names of the letters of the alphabet, and some adjectives 
of a certain form. There are certain characteristics by -which 
we may infer that a noun is feminine. These are to be 
distinguished either by signification or termination. Ifouns 
are feminine by signification, 1st — Names of women and 
female appellatives, as “Mary,” “a mother,” 

“ a woman who loves her husband.” This is simply the good 
old rule of the Latin Grammar, viz., “ Esto femineum quod 
fcmina sola reposcat.” 2ndly— The double members of the 
body, as “the ear,” Sj “the hand,” “the eye,” 
“the shoulder.” 3rdly — Names of countries, towns, 

and -sdnds, “Egypt,” “Cyprus,” “Mo^a,” 

the east wind,” “ the south wind.” 

52. Such nouns are feminine by termination as fall under 

A' ^ y' 

the following heads : 1st — Those ending in >, as 
“magnificence,” “a garden,” “darkness,” a very 
few excepted, which Ave shall immediately notice. 2ndly— 

y' ^ O y" 

Those ending in \ servile, as “pride,” “red,” 

except “old men.” Srdly— In servile, quiescent 

and pronounced like as dhtkra, “remembrance;” 

ula, “first;” fula, “longest;” this termination is 
adopted by many comparatives and superlatives. 

a. To these may be added some eighty words that are feminine 
neither by signification nor by termination, such as JoJl “ the earth,” 

“ wine,” jsi “ a well,” j\j “ fire,” “ blazing fire,” 
“hell-fire,” Jto “» house,” pJ “a bucket,” “war,” “* 
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Btaff,” ** a cup,” J.*i “ a shoe,” ^ “ the wind,” “ the soul,’' 
JJiyJi “the sun,” together with the rest which are to be learnt by 
practice and observation. (See De Saoy, Tome i., p. 347.) 


53. All substantives and adjectives not comprised under 
the foregoing heads are understood to be masculine ; as 
“ the moon/’ “ a house.” There are, however, a few 
words having the feminine termination i, which are of the 
masculine gender, as “ a Khalif ; ” also some verbal 

adjectives to which i is added, so that they become of more 
emphatic or intensive signification, such as lAc. “very 
learned;’’ ‘ habituated to laugh;” h^\j relating from 

✓ S y yy a y y 5 y Py 

memory.” Verbal adjectives of the forms ilUi, iJUi, 

S^yP St y^<y 

iluo, though ending in «, are of both genders. 


54. There are some forty-five words which are of the 
common gender ; amongst the number are^'jl “a veil or any- 
thing that covers nakedness Jlil “state, condition;” 
“awing;” “a path;” “a knife” (Gaelic scian); 

r- r ^ 9 

^L) “a weapon,” “armour;” “peace;” p-j “a ladder;” 
“heaven ;” ^ “peace;” jjJb “a path or way;” 
“an eagle;” “a horse;” JmJj “a bow;” ^ 

“night ;” ^ “ salt,” etc. (See De Saoy, p. 349.) 


Of the Formation of Feminine from Masculine Nouns. 

55. Feminines are formed from masculines by the addition, 
transposition, or changing of letters; but chiefly by the 
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addition of », as Js^j “a man,” 


“a woman,” 




a 


” “a queen,” “great,” fatm, a 

young man,” changes to 1 before i, “a young woman,” as 
do many other nouns of this form. Some adjectives, when in 
the positive degree, follow the second termination (in I ser- 
vile) in forming the feminine, transposing the initial 1 to the 
end, as from “white” or “splendid.” In the 

comparative and superlative degree, however, the initial \ is 
changed to final, quiescent and pronounced like 1, as 

f yU y y^9 

atwalu^ tiila, “longer,” “longest.” Some other 



adjectives also form their feminine in servile, as 
“intoxicated;” “first;” ^l, “another;” 

whilst some change into ij, as “ irritated.” 

“one,” makes in the feminine; hut “one,” 

has 


a. Numbers of adjectives are used both as masculines and feminines 
without any alteration, as “patient,” jUaiU “odoriferous,” 

“rash,” “poor” (making also in the feminine 

“slain” (which, when used substantively, is written likewise 
“she that is slain”); with many others of the same forms. 
Nouns implying anything divisible into parts assume often the 
feminine gender to express such parts, as j “ a piece of gold,” 
from cl-Ji j “ gold.” As the Arabs have no neuter gender, neutral 
adjectives or such as are common, to either gender, when used 

i* y ^ 

indefinitely as substantives, are expressed by the feminine, as if 
“ one is wanting to you.” 

h. On this subject the reader is referred to the excellent “ Grammaire 
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Arabe ” of M. De Sacy, page 343—352 of the first volrmc The limits 
assigned to us in the present work do not permit us to translate De 
Sacy’s acj,junt at full length. 

Of Numbers, 

66. In Arabic the nouns have three numbers (as we have 

abeady stated), viz., the Singular, the Dual, and the Plural. 

The Dual is invariably a diptote, i.e., consisting of two cases, 

and is generally formed by suppressing the nunation of the 

singular, and adding for the nominative, and for the 

oblique cases; thusjlj “a house,” dual “two houses,” 

✓ 

of, to, or in two houses.’’ 

a. When the singular noun ends in i the latter is changed in the 
dual to as madlnaturif a city;'^ madinatani^ 

** two cities. Where ^ and ^ 5 , (or \ officiating for them,) are final, and 
quiescent, after fatha in the singular, they become what grammarians 
call moveable, receiving some alteration, either in the final letter or 
vowel-points, as fatan, ‘‘ a youth ; ^ 1 ^ fatayani, two youths;^* 

^asa7i, ^'a staif;” ^asawdni, ‘'two staffs” (or staves). 

If \ servile terminates the singular, it is changed to j as sqfrd,u, 
‘‘yellow;” sa/rawdni, “two yellow objects;” but if radical, 

it remains, as juz,un, “a part;” J\jL juz,dni, “two parts;” 
unless, when under the form of hamza % it supplies the place of j 
or in which case it either discretionally remains, or is changed to 
, , as ridd,un, a garment ; ” ^^,1 f ndd,dm, or riddwdni 
“ two garments.” 
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67. The regular masculine plural is formed by suppressing 
the niination of the singular, and adding for the nomina- 
tive and for the oblique cases ; thus “a father, 
“fathers,” ^7 fathers;” “assisting,” 

» y “glad,” “a prophet,” . The 

regular feminine plural is formed by suppressing the final 

s 

i of the singular, and substituting cjl— for the nominative, 
and i^\~ for the oblique; thus “a mother,” cDIjJIJ 
“mothers,” “of, to, or by mothers;” so “a 

cheerful -woman,” “ cheerful women,” ^ “ a pro- 

phetess,” 


a. If a masculine noun terminates in ^ inert after Aasra, it is 
thrown away, while kasm is changed to damma, as “ a judge,” 
; if in _after fatlia it is also dropped, /atlia foiming a 
diphthong with ^ , as Mustafa, . Perfect feminine 

substantives (that is, not derived from imperfect verbs) whether 

s 

simple, or augmented only by i, whose middle radical is inert, 
change in the plural the jazm ( ) to the vowel of the first radical, 
asj^i^" Ju'>nrun, “a woman’s name,” Jumardtun-, 

Ipafatun, “a saucer,” ^asa'dtun, “saucers;” those, however, 
whose first radical takes kasra or ^mma, may either retain the jazm 
or change it to fail),a. 


Of the Irregular or Brolcen Plurals. 


68. Besides the regular plurals exemplified in the words 

r> ^ 

and iijlj, the Arabs have adopted several modes of 
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fonning artificial, or, as they call ihem, hrohen pluraU, of 
which the following are a few specimens: Ist— PVom the 
triliteral root a plural may be formed of the measure ^1^1, 
by means of two alifs, thus “an order,” plural 
“orders;” so “property,” plural “goods” or 

“ chattels.” 2nd— From a triliteral root, with or without the 
additional S , may be formed a broken plural of the measure 
thus, “a mountain,” plural “mountains;” 
so “a man,” “men;” “disposition,” 

“ dispositions.” 3rd— From the triliteral root another plural, 
of frequent occurrence, may be formed on the measure ; 
thus “a king,” plural (1^4 “kings;” so pic “science,” 
plural pjli “ sciences.” 4th — Another broken plural, of 
frequent occurrence, is formed on the measure ; thus, 
“a sage,” “sages;” so “a poet,” plural 

“poets.” This form of plural arises from singular 
nouns of the measure or 3-4 • There are soYeral other 


modes of forming broken plurals, which shall be fully de- 
tailed hereafter, when we come to our Section on the 
l)erivation and Formation of FTouns. 


a. De Sacy enumerates thirty-one forms of broken plurals, but 
several of these, especially the last seven, are of rare occurrence. 
In the meanwhile we subjoin a useful table of twenty-four forms of 
broken plurals with examples of such singulars as usually produce 
them. 
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9 HM Of 

HO. f lviuin mavLAn* 


1 JjU a milk pail, 

S 9f it ^ S ft 

5 Sk |}oo!k.^ * 1,1 

S *0f ^ ^ 

3 Jj6 red, 

4 Jjii a fragment, 

s ^ s t ^ ^ ^ . 

6 JUi Js>-j a man, JU^ 

s ff ^ ^ 

6 J^ a house, 

S'^f 6 <» / 

7 J« . ( ^ 

i^U^ajudge, L « , 

8 J\*i 

9 perfect, Zj^ 


fOfv or 
I iro. rtiTAAL* 


14 JUil 

15 iUil 

✓ 

16 jxly 

17 JTuI 


18 


19 


20 j!Ui 


10 (jel/aKadhi, 


for<UM 


11 ^ an ape, 

f' o f 

12 a brand], 4<«ag 

13 Jw* <n«^j the face, 


21 4 ]u 1 


23 J.l*i 

24 jQ 


^ rain, ^Ik*! 

S^’ ^ s y 

iSii a necklace, ir jiii 

s f y 

a frying pan, 

JUi the left hand, JSuA 

✓ 

j:# x ^ ^ c 

a boy, 

£i C y U yL, 9 

u-£iL« a roof, ^Uiu 

1 a y ^9 

jJj a country, 

S y -^''yf 

noble, 

£t y f^yy? 

jtKa, a poet, *\jx£> 

s y ( 

a friend, j ^ , 
^ for 

S y y ^y 

wounded, 

y y y y 

■f\jS^ a desert, 

f -Lf y y y y 

intoxicated, 


i. It may be observed here, at the same time, that some nouiis have 
various forms of plural,— sometimes a regular plural, and besides that 
onet>r more of the broken forms; thus from *‘the soul,*^ are 
£)wed the plm^^jA) and ; from j*ic “ a boy,” pin. aAc and 
from "Jil “the eye,” ; from C^s. “a fault o>’ 

▼ice,” and ; from JjS “ a wall,”^'pl , ; from 

**»BlaTe,” 5C^, Sjrf, and also from “the 8er.”J)ti,, 
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Jsr , Jjsr ;! ; from Ibli " a witness/’ . The 

student is not to infer, however, that a singular employs indifferently 
all the plurals of which its Jbrm is susceptible ; thus does not 
admit , ^Uua} , j^Uua 3 ; nor does adopt the plurals 

, etc. Sometimes one only is formed, as from a 

man,” the only plural is , and JX] an affair,” ''a command,” 
makes onlyj^^^^ . These, however, are best learnt by practice. When 
a singular, having several meanings, admits several plurals, it will be 
generally found that certain plurals are peculiarly, or exclusively at- 
tached to certain specific meanings of the singular; for example, 
signifies ‘Hhe eye,” ^^a fountain,” '‘the substance or essence of a 
thing,” and “ a person of rank.” In the plural it has and 

. The two first of these forms answer to (lie two first meanings 
of the singular respectively, and the third only to the two last. The 
regular plurals, and those of the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth forms, are called c plurals of paucity,” in 

contradistinction to the other forms, which are called 
^'plurals of multitude.” This observation applies, however, only 
to nouns having several forms of plural : when the plural of one of 
these four forms is its only one, it is employed indiscriminately like 
those of the other forms. 


c. With regard , to the quadriliteral nouns, all the simple ones, and 
many of those which are augmented, together witli their feminines, 
form their plurals by inserting I after the second letter (the first having 

fatha, and the third ka&ra), as from ‘'a star." When i* 

happens to be the final letter oi' the singular, it is dropped in forming 
the plural, as ‘a dnnghiil,” . When the last radical is 

preceded by \ and ^ without a vowel, ^ remains in the plural, as 


4 
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“ a candle,” Jj Jlij ; but 1 and j are changed to (on account 
of the preceding kasrd)^ as ^ILLi , the heel/* 

; some words, at the same time, not only follow this rule, but 
have another plural formed by dropping the and taking i’ nt the 
end, as the devil,” and iLJU ; “ a shoemaker,” 

and a disciple,” and . A few 

other words form also their plurals in this manner, as ^'a 

bishop,” J^Ci and . Some plurals of triliteral words may be 
comprehended under this form ; another plural being formed from 
them in the same manner, as ^Hhe nail of the finger,” Ist ])lural 
2nd plural ‘'an artery,” 1st plural , 2nd plural 

d. Nouns consisting of five or more letters (i and 1,^, inert 
not being numbered as such) follow the same mode, throwing awuy 
at the same time either the last radical or the penult, as “a 

pomegranate,” ‘‘a spider,” ‘^a piece 

of bread,” “ crumb,” and Jfj)/ . If the penult is ^ or form- 
ing a diphthong after fatha, both the last letter and the penult remain, 
^ being changed to ^ on account of the preceding kasra^ as “ a 
crocodile,** • Augmented words throw away the serviles, ex- 
cepting A when servile along with or as “loosed,** 

“ a leader,” • 


e. Some words form their plural in a manner exceedingly irregular, 
as “a mother,” ; li “the mouth,” “water,” iO 

and “woman,” and ; ^Uujl “man,” 

for the final being cut off on account of the frequent 
use made of this word, 
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Of the Declension of Nouns. 

69. Some grammarians divide the Arabic nouns into two, 
if not more, declensions. I think it much better to view 
them under one declension, reducible to five heads or classes, 
according as they consist in the singular or plural, or both, 
of diptotes, i.e., two cases, or of triptutes, i.e., three cases. 
The dual is always a diptote, so that we need only to direct 
our attention to the singular and plural. 

CLASS I. 

60. Under this class I include all substantives, masculine 
and feminine, which form their plurals regularly, as described 
in § 57. They all are, as may be seen, triptotes in the 
singular and diptotes in the plural ; thus jJ a father.” 

DUAL. PLUEAL. 

Nom. jJlj a father. fathers. fathers. 

Gen. of a father. of two fathers. of fathers, 

Acc, IjJlj a father. two fathers. fathers. 

As an example of a regular feminine noun we subjoin 
“ a mother.” 

SINaULAR. PLUEAL. 

Nom.SjJl^ a mother. two mothers. mothers. 

Gen. of amother. of two mothers. of mothers. 

Acc. a mother. two mothers. . mothers. 

a. Under this class are included — 1st. All participles, both active 
and passive, masculine and feminine, derived from regular verbs 
(which are generally employed as substantives), as^li “ assisting” 
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or “assistant;” “assisted,” also a man’s name. .All such 

nouns form their feminines by changing their final nUnation into 

J— as , etc., and are declined like 2nd. Nouns of the 

measures JUi and as ‘^a mariner,'^ j Ur' carpenter;’' 

plural ending in which are generally 

patronymic or possessive adjectives, as *‘a man of Bagdad,” 

“a man given to melancholy,” a hypochondriac;” plural 
etc. 4th. Diminutive nouns of the measure , as 

** a mannikin” or ‘‘insignificant little man;” plural etc. 

To these we might add several others which cannot be reduced under 
specific heads ; and must be left entirely to practice, 

CLASS II. 

61. Nouns of this class, like the preceding, are tnptote% 

in the singular and dij^totes in the plural, with this ditfcrein e, 
that the plural is broken or irregular ; thus, a mosque.’’ 

N. Juff***^ a mosque. two mosques. mosques. 

''c ^ ^ ^ ^ 

two mosques of mosques. 

a mosque. ' 

^ K0 ^ 

A. a mosque. • two mosques. mosques. 

CLASS III. 

62. Nouns of this class are triptotes both in the singular 
and plural ; thus, “ a house.” 

SINGULAE. DUAL. 

N. a house. lo^ two houses. houses. 

G. of, etc. ahouse. of two houses. ' of houses. 

A. a house. two houses, [ houses. 
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a. Of Classes II. and III. we may say in general that they include 
such substantives as have not been already specified under Class I. ; 
but it is very diflScult, if not impossible, to subject them to any 
specific rules. The student must be guided by practice alone. 

CLASS IV. 


63. This class consists of such adjective nouns (not being 
comparatives or superlatives) as are diptotes in the singular 
and triptotes in the plural; thus,Ji.^l “red.” 


SINGULAR. 

1 

1 

PLURAL. 

Norn. 


Nom. 

Gen. & Ace. 


Gen. 



Acc. 

CLASS V. 


64. This class consists 

of a few substantives and such 

adjectives (comparatives and superlatives) 

as are diptotes both 

in the singular and plural ; 

thus “ less.” 

SINGULAR. 

DUAL. 1 

PLURAL. 

Nom. yCl 

1 

JaUI Nom. 

Gen. & Acc. 


Gen. & Acc. 


a. Classes IV. and V. consist chiefly of adjectives; those oi the 
former being in the positive degree thougli under the form of 
comparatives and superlatives ; Class V. consists of bond ^de com- 
paratives and superlatives. 

65. When the last letter of a noun is j preceded by fatha, 
or 1, or also preceded by fatha, and called short alif^ 
(Jl, the three cases are- alike; if it be preceded 
by tora, the nominative and the genitive alone are alike; 
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in this case the not bearing either ^amrm or kasra. 
Thus in the three cases “a staff,” is written for 

and “a mill,” for which are 

of the first class, or trip totes. ,^13 “a Kadi” or “judge,” 
in the nominative and genitive for and , of the same 

class, i_s^ “good news,” for in the nominative, and 

in the genitive and accusative of the last class, 
or diptotes. “deserts,” for in the nominative, 

and in the genitive and accusative, irregular quad- 

riliteral plural of the second class. 

66. Six words have a variation of case peculiar to them- 
selves, when in construction either with a noun or an affixed 
possessive pronoun, viz., father,’’ ^ ‘^a brother,” 

^ ^^a father-in-law,” thing,” jU or y ^‘the mouth,” 

and having,” ‘^possessed of,” ‘^endowed with,” which 
are declined as follows : 

Nom. the father of Zaid. his brother. 

Gen. of the father of Zaid. of his brother, 

Acc. \j\ the father of Zaid. his brother. 

Nom. the mouth of ^Umar. thy father-in-law, 

Gen. of the mouth of 'Umar. of thy father-in-law. 

Acc. li the mouth of ’Umar. thy father-in-law. 

Nom. endowed with compassion, j thy thing. 

Gen. j t^iofone who is compassionate. CS^ of thy thing. 

Acc. \o compassionate. thy thing. 
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a. When these words, however, are prefixed to the pronoun of the 
first person there is no change of case, as my father,*' ^^of 

my father,’* etc. When ^3 is followed by an af&xed pronoun, it 
varies only in the vowel-points, as tldi your mouth,** ” of 

your mouth,” your mouth.” has sometimes a peculiar 

idiom, similar in sense to as in the following epithet, which the lion 

o ^ ^ 

in the fable gives to the fox, \ bl i; JIjJ ^ IjU! ‘‘Why do 
you not enter, 0 father of the stronghold?” i,e, “0 thou endowed 
vrith strength.” 


b. The accusative is substituted for the nominative when certain 


particles go before, as “indeed,” “certainly,” “that,” 

“as if,” “but,” “would to God,” “perhaps;” as 

1*^ “indeed a man will stand ^»A3 “but the 

king is powerful;” no other word must intervene, however, except- 
ing a preposition with its case, as j\^\ “certainly there 


is a man in the house.” The word signifying “is not,” when 
immediately preceding any appellative, gives it, in general, the 
accusative termination, as iUi ^ “there is no doubt of it” (or 

“in it”). In this case the accusative loses the ntination, but the 
noun must not be definite, either as a noun proper, or as an 
appellative limited by the article or by a word which it 
governs. 


67. The vocative is expressed by the nominative without 
nunation, with b prefixed, as, ^ 0 ’TJthman !” U 

0 prince !” except when followed by a genitive, where the 
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accusative is employed in place of the nominative, as <dll b 
“ 0 servant of God.” 

a. The nominative thus employed is naturally pronounced with 

rapidity. Hence it is that the ntination is always dropped, and 
that the affixed pronoun is sometimes cut off, as 0 my 

people '' 0 my Lord ! ” Some words, chiefly proper names in 
frequent use, throw off* a whole syllable at the end, as 0" for 

i; ^^0 my friend!" ‘‘0 Mansur!" U 0 

Marvan ! " for , etc.^ 

b. On the other hand, when placed at the end of a sentence, and 

pronounced more strongly, the vowel is prolonged, and receives a 
kind of aspirate, as 0 my boy !" Sometimes this 

appears as final d, as Ulc U or d/i, as U or for , 

c. When the name invoked, however, be^rs the article ^1, the 

pronoun or one of these words, always comes 

between the name and the particle b , as \ 1^1 b “ 0 men ! " 

rf. In calling for help, is often prefixed to the genitive, as 
b “help, 0 Saladin!” and sometimes >' is added for 

\he same purpose, as idiijutf b “help, 0 friend!” ui-Jl is however 
ometimes used for ^^1 “0 my father!” and for “0 my 

mother.” 

68. The dual and the perfect masculine plurals in ^ drop 
that letter when followed by a noun in the genitive case, or by 
the affixed pronouns, as “ two fawns, “ the 
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two fawns of Joseph;” “two feet,” “his two 

feet ; ’’ Musulmans,” \ the Musulmans of 

the town,’’ ‘^sons,” “his sons.” 


a. When a noun is rendered definite by prefixing the article Jl 
the nunationy which appears at the end of some of the cases, is 
dropped and the simple short vowel retained; thus, Nom, ^^the 

o o 


father;’’ Gen. “of the father;” Acc. “the father;” so 
“ the mother ;” “of the mother i^y^\ “ the mother.” 

In like manner, the ntination is rejected when one noun governs a 
noun following in the genitive ; thus, \ “ Commander of 

the Faithful;” “Prosperity of the State.” The article 

changes the substantives singular, and irregular plurals, which are 
diptotes, into triptotes, as Nom. “the black;” Qen. 


Acc. ; so Nom. “ the white;” Gen. ; Acc. *1^4?!. 


h. The mlnation is affected in the same manner as ^ when under 
the above circumstances. It is also rejected by all those nouns called 
invariable, which form their nominative in — and their other cases 
in — , as may be observed with regard to the plurals of the 2nd and 
6th classes of nouns. 


Of the Numerals — 

69. The Arabic Numerals hold a sort of middle rank 
between the Substantives and Adjectives ; consequently this 
is the proper place wherein to introduce them. Several of 
them, as we shall see hereafter, are bona fide substantives, 
others adjectives. Our object here is simply to exhibit them 
such as they are; the application and use of them belong 
to the Syntax. The following are 
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o ✓ 

0 


6 

7 

8 



S oy 







9 

10 


t^‘ 


THE CARDINAL NUMBERS. 

MASCULINE. I FEMININE. MASCTJLINB. 



a. From three to ten inclusive, the termination i , the usual sign 
of the feminine gender, here marks the masculine. All these 
numbers are triptotes, except and , both of which are 

diptotes, having for their inflexions and for the genitive 

and accusative, like all the duals. From three to ten, the cardinal 
numbers are employed either as adjectives or substantives ; in the 
first case, they are placed after the thing numbered, and agree with 
it in gender and case ; if employed as substantives, they govern the 
genitive of the thing numbered, and then of course lose their 

ntlnation, as ^Hhree men,” literally, ^Uhree of men,” or 

a« we might say, “ a trio of men.” When “ eight,” loses its 
ntlnation, it recovers the which had disappeared according to the 
rule, I 65, for is for we then write in the nomina- 

tive and genitive, and in the accusative. 

70. From eleven to nineteen inclusive, the cardinal num- 
bers are composed of units, and of the number ten, which in 
the mascuHno is^iLc, and in the feminine the smaller 
number being always put first, thus— 
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FEM. 

Mi.SO. 



FEM. 

MASa 


16 

Ox ^ 
ijUtA 

X X X x'tfi 

n 

11 

XX O o 

'is jMS’ 

XXX X x” X 

jilkS. S>-\ 


17 

XX o X X c. X 

j£L£- dsX^ 

\v 

12 

XX X X c 

XX X xo 

JM.Z 

\r 

18 

O X xX 

,^Uj 

jLiS- 4^LiJ 

lA 

13 

iytoc CjilS 


r 

19 

o^xO X X C 

XX X xf^ X 

jULS- 


14 

x^i- ox X xox 







15 

ii jJMkSS 




71. The Decades from twenty upwards are, 


,l^U 

200. 

1 X y XX 

80. 

X O X 

50. 

X / o 

20. 

lif 

1000. 

X O 

90. 

X 

60. 

X /XX 

uyJ^ 

30. 

xOx 

2000. 

J* 

iU 

100. 

X y ox 

70. 

X /xCX 

40. 


a. In the numbers composed of decades and of units from twenty 
to ninety-nine inclusive, the conjunction ^ is inserted between the two 
numbers ; the smallest number is put first, and both are declined, 
as J ; genitive ^ ; accusative 

b» The numbers for the hundreds are of both genders ; thus 
SjVy 100 j 200^ 300 j <61^ 400; ijU» 

600 ; ijUi 600 ; iU# 700 ; iUi or ^ 

JU 900. 

0-' O,/ 

c. The numbers for the thousands are as follows : ilill 1,000; ^,121 
2,000 ; iiil 3,000 ; £»^\ 4,000 ; and so on up to ten 

thousand. Beyond ten thousand they are, llll 11,000; 

Ia!\ 12,000 ; and so on up to ninety-nine thousand. After 

that they are 100,000; 200,000; <^1 

300,000, etc. 
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ORDINAL NHMBERS. 

72. The ordinal numbers up to ten inclusive, have (vrith 
the exception of the first) the measure ^ for the masculine, 
and iLtli for the feminine. The compound numbers from 
the 11th to the 19th inclusive are made up of the cor- 
responding ordinals of their units with the addition of 
for the masculine, and for the feminine. When these 
nine compounds are indeterminate, they both end in a fatka 
and are not subject to declension. If, however, they have 
the article prefixed, the units are regiilarly declined like a 
noun of the first class, and the decades remain unaltered ; 
thus, Nom. 'jil ciJ liJl ; Gen. ; Acc. ciJ liJl ; 

and the same rule is observed with regard to the feminine ; 

y ^ fy "Cj x 

thus, SjAft , and so on. 


FEM. 

MASC. 

FEM. 

MASC. 


-'y'O «' XX 

11th 

✓ 9 

9 -^y 

Jj' 

1st 


jJ!L& 12th 

Lis 

X 


2nd 

SjJLe- 

jJ!Lc- cLJIj 13th 

Allis 

s y 

eJlS 

3rd 

yy o y yy y 

jJLs. ^\j 14th 

ho\j 

S y 

4th 

yyo y y y y 

yy y y y 

15th 



5th 

yyi^ y yy y 

if jAuS- 

y y y y y 

jmS- 16th 

Sy y 

S y 

jLo 

6th 

yy o y yy y 

ydUAjc 17th 

sy y 

dxjLj 


7th 

yy^, y yy y 


Sy y 

s y 

8th 

yy ^ y y y y 

^ <• 

l^th 


s ^ 

9th 


20th 

Sy y 

jL\s. 

10th 
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73, The twentieth and all the decades above, are ex* 
pressed by the cardinal numbers ; and the intermediate ones 
are formed by prefixing the ordinals of the units with the 
conjunction i between, thus— 


XEU. 

or 


MA80* 


or j 


2l8t. 


FfiAOTIONAL NTJMBEES. 


74. In Arabic fractional numbers from one-third to one- 
tenth inclusive are expressed by certain words modified from 
the corresponding radical numbers; thus, kiliiai “a half,’’ 
“a third,” “ a fourth,” “a fifth,” Jwl-l “a 

sixth,” “ a seventh,” “ an eighth,” “ a ninth,” 
‘‘ a tenth.” Beyond the fraction tV recourse is had to 
a kind of periphrasis : thus, to express the fraction “ three- 
twentieths” they say dr? literally, 

“three parts out of twenty parts.” 


DISTRIBUTIVE NUMBERS. 


75. Distributive numbers are expressed either by twice 
repeating the ordinal number, as \a^\j “ one by one,” 

or (from one to ten) by words of the measure jUi or 
derived from the radical number. These may be used singly 
or by repetition ; thus, or oU-) or “one 

by one,” so or “ four by four.” All such 

numerals are diptotes. 
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EELATIVE NTJMEEALS, 

76. These embrace such adjectives as denote “relating to” 

or consisting of” such or such a number from one to ten ; 
thus “containing two,” “containing three,” 
“containing four,” “containing five,” etc. In like 

manner from the cardinal numbers are formed relative ad- 
jectives from one to ten ; these present no difficulty. It 
must be remarked, however, that from “ two,” a dual of 
which the singular, if it could have one, would be for ; 

the relative adjective is formed by recurring to the form of 
the singular and like • From eleven to nine- 
teen, the nuraeratives composed of two indeclinable words, 
form their relative adjectives from the first word only, wholly 
suppressing the second ; whence it follows that these ad- 
jectives exactly resemble those derived from numeratives 
from one to nine ; thus is the relative adjective of 

^ a '' ' 

“two,” and of Jj£uc Ul “twelve;” is that of hlihh 

“five,” and of iulXi. “fifteen.” From hU “one 
hundred,” is formed the relative adjectiye or ; 

and from (liSl “a thousand,” 

PEEIODIO NUMEEALS. 

77. Humerative words denoting a periodical return, are 

of the measure They are put in the accusative with 

or without an article, as or lilj “every three (days, 

months, etc.),” so lliij or '^J^\ “ every eight (days, months, 
etc.).” When for the sake of precision the dap, etc. must 
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be specified they express the same in the following manner ; 

C-iill Is J* yk.^\ ‘‘he drinks wine once every three 

years,” 

a. Numerative words denoting “simple” or “single,” “double,” 
“ triple,” etc., are expressed thus, lijLt “ single,” “double,” 

ujU.!?! lUDj “ triple,” “ quadruple,” etc, 

NUMEEAL ADVEEBS. 

78. "Words corresponding to our “ once,” “ twice,” 
“ thrice,” etc., are generally expressed by a word denoting 
“time” or “turn” in the accusative case preceded by the 

^ <'y y 

requisite numeral, thus “once” is expressed by or or 
Aiej ; “twice ” by ; “ thrice” by etc. 

79. The Arabs have a curious idiom in expressing their 
dates and other large numbers, placing, generally, the units 
before the tens, tlie tons before the hundreds, and the 
hundreds before the thousands. This rule obtains strictly 
when the number consists of only tAvo figures, decades and 
units; but if thousands and hundreds are employed, the 
thousands may optionally come first, then the hundreds, then 
the decades, and lastly the units, though the former mode 
is the more common. Thus in expressing in words the year 
1862 they say “two and sixty and eight hundred and one 
thousand.” This idiom is probably OAving to the circum- 
stance that the numerical cyphers of the Arabs, which they 
borrowed or adopted from the Hindus, read contrariwise 
to their alphabetic characters, i.e. from right to left ; so that 
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when an Arab, in reading, comes to such a number as 1862 
for example, he naturally decyphers the group of figuj'es 
from right to left, for the reasons we have just stated. 

Of the Adjective~tjiA\ . 

80. The Adjective has two genders and generally three 
numbers like the substantive, but the explanation of its 
concord with the latter belongs more appropriately to our 
Section on Syntax. At present we shall confine ourselves to 
the mode of forming the Comparative and Superlative Degrees 
of Comparison. 

81. The comparative is formed from the positive by pre- 
fixing 1, as “good,” “ better,” and takes in general 

“than,” after it; thus ci-Ji “ thou art greater 

than the king.” Sometimes the mere positive with ^ is used 
to express the comparative, as in the following line from 
Elnawabig ; the present day is better 

than the past.” The particle however, and some others 
often follow the comparative in place of ^ , so as to express 
either a comparative or superlative degree according to circum- 
stances; as “more or most intrepid in war.” 

In the feminine of the comparative ^ quiescent after fatha 
is added in place of 1 prefixed, as ^ “great,” Jill “greater” 
(masc.), “ greater ” (fern.). The particle ^ does not 
always immediately follow the comparative ; as in the follow- 
ing example : Dearer to me than the 

apple of mine eye.” 
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82, Without the form when followed by a genitive 

expresses the superlative degree, as ^QT “ the best of 
men.” It becomes superlative also where the substantive 
precedes the adjective, as pxi “ Sa’di is most wise.” 

It has likewise a superlative sense when placed absolutely 
with a substantive or pronoun in construction, as Ua 

they two are the most upright; ” (j/jllll ij-j j** 

“ they are the most excellent among human beings.” Of the 
comparative and superlative we shall treat more fully in our 
Section on Syntax. 

P ^ 5 ^ ^ 

Of the Pronoun— 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS, 

83. These consist of two classes, viz., the Isolated and the 
Affixed. The Isolated are the following, viz. 

1st Pers. Sing, b'f “I.” (No Dual). 1st Pers. Plur. “we.” 
2nd Pers. Sing. Masc. Fern. Dual comm. UiJl 

‘^youtwo.'’ Plur. Masc. Fern. *'you.’’ 

3rd Pers. Sing. Masc. ^ he,” Fern. ^ she.” Dual comm, 
‘‘they both.” Plur. Masc. jU, Fern. “they.’’ 

a. We may liere observe that the third person masculine ^ loses 
its first vowel dammay and the third feminine its kasra, when preceded 
by either of the conjunctions ^ and uJ, which both denote “and;” 
thus, instead of they say ; so for they say We 

may also observe that the Personal, Demonstrative, and Relative 
Pronouns have the same variation of gender and number as nouns, 


5 
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but they have no difference of case, with the exception of the duels of 
the Demonstratives and Relatives, which follow the mode of other 
duals, as we shall immediately see. The fii’st person is naturally of 
the common gender, and wants the dual number. 

84. We now come to tlie Affixed Pronouns, which occur 
almost in every line, and are always annexed to a verb, a 
noun, or a preposition. When added to verbs they arc 
generally in the accusative case, though often in the dative, 
especially when another accusative comes immediately after. 
When joined to nouns they are possessive or relative. When 
affixed to a preposition they have a i:»ersonal and sometimes 
a relative sense. The Affixed Pronouns are the following ; 

Ist Pers. Sing, or “of me” or “ me.” (No Dual). 1st Pers. 
Plur. Ij “of us”or"“u8.” 

2nd Pers. Sing. Masc. cS, Fern. CS, “of thee” or “thee.” Dual 
(comm.) “ of you both,” etc. Plur. Masc. ^ ; Fern. ^ “ of 
you,” etc. 

3rd Pers. Sing. » “of him ” or “ him l.s “ if Imi’ ” nr “ her.” Dual 
Uji “ of them both,” etc. Plur. Masc. j *.* ; Fern. “of 
them,” 

a. We here add a few examples to illustrate the use of the affixed 
pronouns, premising that in all nouns the lulnation disappears when 
the affixed is added; thus, ‘‘a book; book.” 

The other affixes also displace the nunation, but the simple vowel 
remains; thus, J ‘‘a house;” 2 fj\j “his house.” We must also 
notice a few changes or modifications which take place both in tne 
termination of the words to which the pronoun is affixed, and also in 
the initial syllable of the affixes themselves. 
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h. The affixes and turn the damma of the a into 

kasra when another kasra immediately precedes ; as, ^ ^ from 
his master,’^ or when following the — of prolongation; as, ^'in 


him” or ‘^it.” The pronoun of the first person ^ in the case of 

kasra preceding it, takes fatka above it, when annexed to any word 

✓ 

ending with \ , or without vowels; as, '^siris,” 


^my sins;” of my faithful (people) ;” ‘‘a staff*,” 


' my staff*;” ‘‘ an archer,” ^\j ‘‘my archer.” A^ier kasra 


frequently omitted in the vocative case; as, CJj my lord!” 


or when another (officiating for hamza precedes ; as, iRy 

friends;” ^/IjI '^my fathers.” For the verbal affix only is 

9 ? , 9 p ** ^ 

sometimes used ; as, assist me,” for 


c. Not only the nunation vow^els, as we have already stated, but also 
the ^ in the duals and in the perfect masculine plurals, are dropped 
when followed by the affixed pronouns; as, ^Hwo books,” 

‘‘his two books,” etc. When affixed to words ending in i’,they change the 
latter into ci?; as, aId “an aunt,” CJclz '‘thy aunt.” In the 3rd 
person plural masculine of the preterites of verbs, also in the 2nd 
person plural masculine of the imperatives, the quiescent alif after ^ is 
i:ejected ; as, “ they assisted,” “ they assisted us ;” and 

after the verbal termination jij they add ; as, “ you assisted,” 
*^yoR assisted him.” When following verbs or nouns ending 


in ^ quiescent ufiev fathay ^ either remains, or is changed to 1 ; as, 
“he threw,” or “he threw him.” ‘^a boy,” 

and ^ “his boy.” In particles final ^ forms a diphthong with the 


preceding fatha ; as, “ to,” aj\ “ to him.” In books where no 

vowel points are used is sometimes added to the 2nd person feminine 

singular to distinguish it from the masculine ; thus, / for u/. 

L.5^. 
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d. The affix ^ in place of is used when joined to verbs, and 

also to particles ending in such as ^1, etc ; as, 

‘‘that I for “from me;” the two nUm of the latter, 
however, always coalesce, as The affixed pronouns, when the 

particle J is prefixed, have often a possessive signification similar to 
tlie Latin idiom, milii esty tibi e&ty illi est, etc., as in this phrase 
from our fable, ^ 43, where the pig says, ^ 

“ ego mhevy non est lana mihiy neque lac “ I wretched have neither 
wool nor milk.” 

e. Two affixes may be annexed to one word, when that of the first 
person is always placed before the second, and the second before the 

third ; as, <U'^' “ h® it to me ” “ he or it will, or may, 

or can suffice thee against them,” i.e., “will protect thee from 
them.” 

/, These pronouns may also be put separately after verbs to denote 

•sS 

the accusative case, but with the particle M prefixed to them ; as, 
“ he beat you ;” or they may be placed before the verb 
in the same sense as in the following passage from the Kurdn : 

cJCl “ Thee we adore, and thee we call to our 
aid.” In like manner the other affixes, as, “me;” \j\j\ “us;” 

wJU “thee” (fern.); 

“you” (fern.); X\ “him;” 

“them” (masc.) ; “them” (fern.). 

THE DEMONSTEATIVE PEONOTJNS. 

85 The Demonstrative pronoun, implying an object near 


“you two;” “you” (masc.); 
UM “her;” lltobj “them” (two); 
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at hand, is expressed IJ “this” (hic\ and is declined as 
follows : 


PLT7BAL. 


or <1 


OBLiaUE. 


SINGULAR. 





U 

iG l5 ' 

Masc. 




1 Fem. 




X X 



The remote demonstrative, “that” {ille) is formed from the 
above by adding li/. 


PLURAL. 

^ ^ 9 X 

cSiiiS 


DUAL. 

OBLiaUK. NOU. 

X X X X 


SINGULAR 

cJU Masc. 

X 

cJb Fem. 


J is often inserted before tl?, as C$3 IJ or or C^li , 

X X X X 

y' X X X 

(for C$31;, etc,) la is frequently prefixed to and C'lo, the 
I being generally dropped, and represented in pointed books 
by ^ or a perpendicular fatka ; thus 


SINGULAR. 

\oJi> Masc. 
i jia Fern. 

\jjfc “this,” is sometimes used for the personal pronoun 
“thou” or “ you,” though it is then in general expressive of 
contempt or detestation, as 1 ji. li “ 0 thou.” 


^ I 


DUAL. 

OBLIQXTE. NOM. 


o ; I 

t,x| 
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THE RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

86. The Eelative “who,” “which,” “that,” is compounded 
of the article J1 and the J of the article being omitted 
in the singular and masculine plural, and the initial J of the 
pronoun marked by tashdld^ as formerly observed under the 
article (§ 46 a). It is declined as follows : 

PLURAL. DUAL. SINGULAR. 

OBLiaUE. NOM. OllI.iaUE. NOM. 

P-o) /■ ^ x-Ci 

Masc. 

•111 Fern. 

This relative does not admit of any of the servile letters 
being prefixed, excepting ili, t2/, J, and j, which, as we 
have already observed, we consider to be inseparable particles 
not serviles. The oblique cases are seldom used, and it is 
often construed with the affixed pronouns annexed to the 
subsequent word, as in which,’’ for ^ 

^ 'iiy 

“from which,” for “whom I saw,” for 

P <5^ 

J ; or, sometimes with a word intervening, as 
jJyy “(the land, etc.) in which he was born.” 

87. The Pronouns ^ “he who,” “those who,” “who- 
ever,” and U “that which,” or “whatsoever,” “whatever,” 
are also relatives including the antecedent, the former referring 
to rational beings and the latter to brutes or lifeless objects, 

as in the proverb : jJij 1 cT* 

commits (has committed) to the care of the wolf (the pastur- 
ing of) the sheep, certainly does (has done) an injustice.” 
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Whereupon A1 Damlrl in his “ History of Animals,” shrewdly 
observed that there was a greater injustice done to the wolf 
than to the sheep; because, says he, “ they employed him to 
do that which was not in his nature.” 

a. ^ employed interrogatively, also receives the genders, numbers, 
and cases ; but nothing must then be added after this word. For 
example, should a person say to another, “Some one is come,” or “ I 
have seen somebody;” if the other should simply ask “Who?” or 
“ Whom ?” the proper word in Arabic is y-y* , etc. 

PLURAL. DUAL. 

Who? What two? 

o ^ ^ 

Of what two ? 

Gen. and Acc. 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

88. 4^1 feminine “who?” “which?” “what?” “of 
what kind ?” etc., is generally used interrogatively, govern- 
ing the substantive in the genitive, as J “what book?” 
When it is employed alone, without a substantive, it receives all 
the numbers and cases ; thus dual, ^\j \ , fern. ^\sA , plural , 
fern. ciJbl . The singular, as well as the plural, are declined 
as triptotes. It is often joined with and U, as 
“whoever;” “whosoever;” “whatever;” “whatso- 



SINGULAU. MAfiCULINI 

Who? ^ Nom. 
Of whom? Gen. 

Whom ? Acens 

Fern. 

for all cases. 
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ever ; ” and sometimes plurally, masc. fern. “ which 
of them ?” dual etc. 

EECIPEOCAL PEONOtTNS. 

89. Eeciprocal actions are expressed by the noun 
“soul,” “self,” with the affixes, as “I pleased 

myself;” or in the following remarkable anecdote of the 
despotic influence which Baitina, the famous chief of the 
assassins, so celebrated in the history of the Crusades by the 
name of “the Old man of the Mountain,” had over his 
followers. When this chieftain had become powerful and 
terrible to the surrounding princes, he drew at last the 
attention of the Sultan Jalalu-d-daula, who sending an am- 
bassador to require his submission, he thus received him : 
“ WTien the ambassador appeared in his presence, he called 
before him some of his people ; and giving the signal to 
a young man among them, said to him, ‘ Stab yourself,’ and 
he did so ; he ordered then another to precipitate himself 
from the castle, which he did, and was dashed to pieces. 
Then he said to the Sultan’s ambassador, ‘ Of subjects such 
as these, seventy thousand are thus observant of me : let this 
be the answer.’ ” The words in the original are as follows : 

^ y y' y'y'' 

a. In the Lowland Scotch dialect of the Anglo-Saxon I have 
frequently heard the expression ** the seF o’t,” i,e. ‘Hhe self of it/* 
instead of ^'itself/’ which last is probably a contraction of '^its self.’* 
The expressions ‘'himself’* and “themselves” are apparently incor- 
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rect, for the amendment of which the late Dr. Gilchrist laboured un- 
successfully to substitute “ his self” and “ their selves,” so as to con- 
form with the Arabic idiom. 

b. Pronouns are seldom used in the plural to express anything 
irrational ; but the feminine singular is substituted in the place of it ; 

thus, is the proper expression for “these books,” and not 

y p P 

This observation applies also to nouns, as will be more 
fully detailed in the Syntax. 
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0/ the Verb — 

90. The theme of the Arabic verb is named jle\ “ the 
root,” which is the third person singular masculine of the 
Preterite tense, as of all the pereons the simplest, consisting 
only of radical letters; the other inflexions being formed 
from it, by the prefixing, inserting, or adding one or more 
of the servile letters we have already mentioned § 48. The 
letters which compose the root are called radicals;” 

and the seven letters comprised in the word they 

fatten are denominated scrviles ” or letters of 

increase.” 

a. It is customary with most writers on Arabic Grammar, when 
commencing their description of the verb, to perplex the learner 
with a long discussion on the formation and meaning of the various 
derivatives, or as they foolishly call them conjugations, which may 
emanate from the primitive verbal root. In this respect I differ 
from them in toto, I hold it to bo by far the better plan, in the 
first place, to explain fully a single paradigm of a perfect primitive 
root ; then the student will be enabled, with advantage, to comprehend 
the purport of the derivative formations. 


91. The verbs arc either Triliteral or Quadriliteral ; the 
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first consisting of three radical letters, as “he made;” 
the other of four, as “he turned.” They are also 

divided into Perfect, the root consisting of three strong 
consonants, as “he spoke the truth;” y “he was 

quiet.” The only peculiarity of y (for jji) which is also 
called a Surd verb, consists merely in the fact that the third 
radical is the same letter as the second, (both coalescing 
on certain occasions, by tashdid — ). The Perfect and Surd 
verbs are also called firm or robust. All other verbs which 
have one or more of the infirm letters 1, and for their 
radicals, are called irregular., infirm, or imperfect, as jCi “ he 
went,” 3^ iie said,” etc., which will he detailed in our next 
Section. 

a. In triliterals the first letter is called the fa of the root, 
the second the ’am, and the third the Idm, because the 
A^erb (‘‘he made”), as we have already stated, is usually 
taken as the paradigm of the regular triliteral verb. In quadrh 
literal roots, the model being Jl*j , the first letter is named fa, the 
second ’ain, the third i/te first, and the fourth tdm the second. 

92. The Arabic Verb has only one Conjugation ; and like 
the noun it has three numhers, the Singular, the; Dual, and 
the Plural. They have also two genders, the Masculine and 
the Feminine. Their Persons, as in other languages, are 
three ; hut the third, being the root, precedes the second, and 
the second the first. The First Person has no Dual and both 
its singular and plural are of the common gender. All this 
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will appear sufRciently obvious from the paradigm given below 
under § 94, etc. 

93. The Arabian grammarians arrange their moods and 
tenses differently from the Europeans, dividing their paradigm 
into five parts: 1st, the Preterite; 2nd, the Aorist ; 3rd, the 
Imperative ; 4th, the Participle ; and 5th, the Infinitive. 
These, however, do not exactly correspond to our moods and 
tenses of those denominations; the Preterite in particular 
being frequently used to express the Present, while the 
Aorist represents both the Present and the Future, as well 
as the Conditional and other tenses, as will be explained 
more at large after the conjugation of the Perfect or Eegular 
Verb. 

94. We now proceed to exhibit a paradigm of a Perfect or 
Eegular Arabic Yfu-b, both active and passive, adopting as our 
model the root Jjo ‘‘he made,” “did,” or “acted.” 


ACTIVE VOICE. 

1st Part — The Pketeeite “ he did” or “made.” 


PLTIIIAL. 

FEU. MABC. 

COM3C, 


DVAIi, 

rvill. HASG. 








BINOULAS. 

FEM. HASC. 

'Jm 

COMM. 


PERSON. 

3rd 

Slid 

1st 


2nd Part The Aoeist “he makes” or “will or may 

make.” 
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PLURAL. 

DUAL. 

SINGULAR. 

FEM. 

MASO. 

FEM. KASO. 

FEM. 

MABO. 



COMM. 



COMM. 

Jxfij 


COMM. 



FEBSOir. 

3rd 

2nd 

1st 


3rd Part— The Imperative J.^^\ “ make” or “ do thou,” etc. 


^\>6\ \^\ , 






2nd 


4th Part — The Participle JaU1\ “ the maker ” or “ he who 

makes.” 


rLURAI. 
PEM. MASC. 


or cjicli 


DUAL. 

FEM. MA8C. 

yy' y y y 


filNQULAE. 
FEM. MARC. 
s y if 

Aicli (JfU 


5th Part — The Infinitive or Verbal Noun J*^U 
J.'ti, Jw, or fc “the act of making” or “doing.” 


PASSIVE VOICE. 

95. The Passive Voice has only three parts, viz., the 
Preterite, the Aorist, and the Participle. It vrants the 
imperative and infinitive ; but the want of the imperative 
may be supplied by a modification of the aorist with the 
particle J prefixed, as “let him be assisted.” The 

passive preterite differs from the active only in the vowels of 
the first and second radical letters ; the first having always 
damma, and the second kasra. In the Aorist the incre- 
mental or servile letters included in the technical word , -Jl, 
at the beginning always have damma for their vowel, and 
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that of the second radical is always fatha^ as may be seen 
in the following paradigm ; 

Ist Part — The Peeteeixe. 


PLUHAL. 

rxu. MASO. 

y 9 9 

GOUM. 

✓O 9 

IJwxi 


DUAL. BINGULAB. 

FEM. MA8C. FF.M. MARC. 

9 y 9 <y y 9 y 9 

liJjti Ixi c:— I jo 

✓ y y ^ y 


COMM. 

✓ yo y 9 y o 9 



COMM. 

9 9 


2nd Part — The Aorist* 


3rd 

2nd 

1st 


y\^^9 ✓ fy<f9 (J^jy ^y^9 ^ oy y ^;.y 

✓ -■ i-'V*' ''i ' • 


3rd Part — The Participle. 


i ' yV^' ✓ .ycy ^ 

(JjXJiy^ 


3rd 

2nd 

Ist 


96. Such is the Arabic verb “pur et simple,” which the 
student is particularly requested to commit carefully to 
memory before he proceeds a step farther. In order to do 
this the more effectually he may write out as an exercise 
the two following verbs, viz., ^ “he broke ; ” and “ he 
separated.” The first is precisely like in every respect. 
The second differs in one single instance, viz., the vowel 
of the middle radical of the aorist active and consequently 
of the imperative throughout is /casra, not failia ; thus 
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etc., not as will be more fully explained hereafter. In 
the Passive Voice all verbs have precisely the same measure, 

^ f ' J y 9 

as in thus etc, 

Oiservations on the Tenses, of the Regular Triliteral Verb. 

THE PEETEEITE. 

97. The reader may have observed that the persons of the 
Preterite Tense are formed by adding some sort of termina- 
tion after the radicals. According to the Arabian gram- 
marians these terminations are the personal pronouns in a 
more or less perfect state, either expressed or understood ; 
and that is a good reason why the learner should have 
mastered the pronouns before coming to the verb. The 
middle radical of the preterite of several verbs takes kasra, 
and sometimes damma, in place of fatha. Those that take 
kasra may be either transitive, as “he knew,” or in- 
transitive, as “ he was glad,” “ he was sad.” Such 
verbs as take damma for the middle radical of the preterite 
are always of an intransitive or neuter sense, as lie was 
ugly,’’ handsome.” 

a. There is this difference in meaning between neuters with kasra 
for the middle radical, and those that have damma, viz., the former 
denotes an accidental state or condition, and the latter a state that 
is constant or natural; thus ‘‘ he was sad"' from some accidental 
cause ; he was deformed ” naturally. In all verbs the vowels 

of the first and third radicals of the Preterite are always fatka^ 
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5. There are some verbs that have two, or even all the three 
vowels, for the middle radical of the Preterite ; but eacli with a shade 
of difference in the signification; thus, “he begged humbly;” 
^ “he was contented ;” “he built;” “he lived long;” 
jJfcc “ it was cultivated” or “ inhabited.” 

c. When the third radical of the Preterite happens to be lzj inert, 

and the appended termination begins with cl;, the two similar letters 
naturally coalesce by tashdld, thus in the 2nd person singular 
is written and etc. In like manner when the third radical 

is it unites by taskdld with the lu of the termination, but the 
does not alter its own form ; makes in the 2nd person singular 

•55 o ✓ X 

. The same rule applies when the third radical is either 

i, fjo, or which have an affinity in sound to the letter ; 
thus, for If the third radical be ^ it coalesces by 

tashdld with the ^ of the termination of let person plural and the 
3rd person plural feminine, as for , etc. 

d. In De Sacy’s Grammaire Arabe,” we are, at this stage of the 
work, treated with fifty or sixty pages 8vo. on the various idiomatic 
uses of the Preterite and Aorist Tenses. Such a discussion is 
altogether preposterous; as the subject evidently belongs to the 
Syntax, to which we accordingly postpone it. 

THE AOEIST. 

98. The Aorist generally corresponds to our present tense 
and frequently to our future. It is formed, as may be 
observed in the paradigm, from the preterite by prefixing to 
the different persons, one or other of the letters ' > or , 

and by adding one or more of the same as terminations. 
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The prefixed serviles have constantly fatlia, excepting 
in the 1st, 2nd and 3rd of the derivative formations 
of the triliteral verb, and the primitive form of the 
quadriliterals, where they take damma. If the second 
radical of the preterite has damma, it remains also damma 
in the Aorist ; hut if Jcasra it is changed to fatha, 
excepting “it was pleasant,” ‘‘he thought,” 

“he despaired,’’ “it dried,” “he excelled,” Lii 
“he despaired,” and “he appeared;” which may he 
pronounced either with fatha or kasra and even sometimes 
with damma, as , |**ij , or : so J-iii , , or . 

But if the second radical takes fatlm in the preterite it is 


changed in the Aorist to damma, as “he wrote,’’ : 

or to kasra, as Cjjl “he struck,” unless the second or 

third radical is a guttural letter, in which case, though it is 
frequently changed, it sometimes remains fatha, as “ he 
barked,” ; jAo “he entered, jAoo; Jii “he occupied,’’ 


“he presented,” and in the same manner with- 
out a guttural “he leant upon,” and ^\, “he re- 
fused,” The last radical has damma, hut when followed 
by the serviles \, j, or i^, it is sometimes changed, and 
sometimes dropped. The Aorist, however, when preceded by 
certain particles, admits of several variations in the termina- 
tion, which are classed under the grammatical heads of 
Apocope, Antithesis, and Paragoge. 


a. The rules applicable to the middle vowel of the Aorist, and 
by consequence of the imperative, are neatly expressed in the following 
memorial couplet : ^ 
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which may be freely rendered “ 1. Fat^ (on the medial of the 
preterite) may give kasra (as the medial of the aorist) ; 2. FatJ^a 
may give damma] 3. They may be both fatjias; 4. Kasra may 
give fatlia ; 5. Kasra may give kasra ; and 6. Damma gives 
damma ; ” as in the six following examples ; 



INFIX. 

PART. 

IMP. 

AORIST. 

PRET. 


“ He struck.” 



o o 

C-^1 

9 Ox 

X XX 

1 

“ He assisted.” 



O >^0? 

P 


2 

“ He opened.” 

Ox 

Ui 

St X 

O xO 

P xOx 

t’ 

3 

“He knew.” 




r^- 


: 4 

“ He counted.” 

.«? O X 




X x" 

5 

“ He was generous.” 

^ XX 

r/i 

ri' 

1 rl^:. 


6 


99. Apocope, which, generally speaking, gives the Aorist 
a past signification, not only converts the damma of the 
last radical into jasm, hut cuts off the final everywhere) 
excepting in the feminine plural. The particles which occa- 
sion this apocope are ^ “ not,” U1 “not yet, 3 “no, not,” and 
J when prefixed to the Aorist in an imperative sense : p 

“ he did not assist,” may answer as a general example. 


PLTJEAL. 

FEM. UABC. 

✓ Ox FFOx" Ox 




X O FOx Ox ^FOX Ox 

CiT^’ ^ 1?/^' ^ 


jOij jj 


DUAL. 


SINGULAR. 


FEM. 

<- p Ox ox 


MA80. 

X / Ox 


FEM. 

O ^ Ox Ox 


HASC. PER. 
O F Ox ox 


\j^ |J jj jj 3 


X P Ox ox 


.P Ox Ox O F Ox ox 
^ jU3iJ jJ 


fcP 0x1 OX 

j^\ jj 


1 
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a. To the above particles may be added the following: ^1 “if;” 
^ and “whoever;” U “whatever;” along with its compounds 

^ PL, Ay y yy a 

UK “all that;” UK “every time that;” Ujua-, and Uw\ 
"wherever;” “ howsoev'er;” UiK and KiK “however;” UJj^ 

' y y ^ y'^ '' 

“as often as;” and ^\ j \ '‘when,” "whenever;” and in 

poetry ^ " when ; ” provided, however, another verb in the retributive 


sense (as " whatever you will do, I will do”) is subjoined in the same 
sentence. If both verbs are of a future signification, they conform 
to this rule ; if only the first that does the same, but if the last 
alone is future, it follows either this, or the general rule; thus, 
L* " whatever you will do, I will do ;” uLv-cJi? Iw 

“ whatever you will do, I did ;” U or U 

“ whatever you did, I will do.” This rule holds good also when 
an imperative precedes, to which the future is responsive ; thus, 
assist me, I will assist thee.” 


100. Antithesis, by the influence of another set of particles, 
cuts off the final ^ in the same manner, and changes the 
damma of the third radical to fatha. These are ^^by no 
means, not at all;’’ J, l/, ‘^that, in 

order to, because ; ” lu “ lest not, so as not or ; ” ^ 
“until.” Also Ki prefixed to a future, referring to a pre- 
ceding -word, “ assist me, and I will assist you;” 

likewise ^ when it implies “ and at the same time,” as 

y y^ -w y y^ y y y y / 

yjKSl i (-KUJ1 S do not eat fish, and at the same 
time drink milk;” and also or lil “well! do so! come 
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on!” etc.: Jt “he will by no means assist, ’ is here put 

for a general example. 


PLUBAL. 

F£M. IIA 8 C. 

Cy^ 9 9 Ox 


DUAL. 

FEM. ' HABO. 

^ Ir^ 

X F ox Ox 


VBM. MASO. PXV 

y/ox ^ 9 L.y Or 

F O X O X r' F Ox O X 


101. Paragoge adds to the Aorist or (but this last 
is added only in the singular, and in the plural masculine and 
common) when it denotes “commanding,” “wishing,” “in- 
treating,” or “asking about futurity,” in the manner following. 
Por example, when preceded by the particle JJ^, which has 
no equivalent in English, but corresponds to the Latin an ? or 
num? it will be as follows : J* “will he assist?” 


PLUBAL. 

FEM. UABO. 

w xO F Ox Ox •^99 Ox O r' 

wxOFox O^ ^ 9 9 Ox 

15 X F Ox OX 


EXAMPLE. 

DUAL. 

FEM, MASC. 

• xF^^x Ox «»»xFOxox 

m y P O 


SINOULAB. 

PXM. MASC. 

<l X F Ox Ox ^XFOx O X 

■d Fox Ox xF Ox OX 

<} xF <r'^ Ox 

Ja 


The particle co^ “ would to God,” etc., requires to be 
added to the singular of the Aorist and to the plural masculine 

O X F Ox X OX 

and common; as ooJ “would to God he would assist,” 
where the single ^ merely is added, and the damma of the last 
radical changed into fatha. 
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EXAMPLE. 


FLVKAX. 

Mi.BC. 

<J P f ^ 

ta 9 P ✓ Oy* 

%j^9Kjy- y Ox 


snrauLAB. 

7EM. MABO. lER. 

(j ^ PLt^ y Ox O x/ox X C/«' 

O ox X ox O X ^OX X Ox 

X 

O XfOX X Ox 

■0x1? OX O X ^ Ox 


After this mode may be inflected and “ let him 

■Ox^Oxx Ox yOx X 

assist S and i not assist, or when pre- 

O X Ox ■0 X 

ceded by an oath, as <dlij “by God he will assist;” 

Otx.^OxX ^ 

or (jlsiil <dfly “ then by God we will kill.” 


102. The Aorist is restricted to a future signification when 
preceded by the negative “not at all,” together with the 
particles .liw,p, and which is also often the case 

,• X X o 'i xx XX Ox ^xOxx ^OX^ 

with U, as jjj liLi) “for we will not 

pity him who laments, nor be moved for him who weeps.” 
This effect of U, however, takes place only when neither of the 

ox ■tfi X X 

negative particles , Id , or t. , have occurred in the phrase 
before. When these rules do not operate, or when the 
indefinite is preceded by U, it becomes a present tense: 

^ ^ Ox xOxx«^O^x^XO>>X X OXOX 

lULaj UUs j CS3j J*o ^ he who shall do that 
maliciously and unjustly, we will punish him by fire.” 


OP THE IMPEKATIVE. 

103. The Imperative, which is used only in the second 
person, corresponds with our Imperative in affirmative com- 
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mands and exhortations. Like the Aorist it sometimes adds 
the Paragogical nun annexed, as “ do thou assist,” etc. 
This mood is formed hy prefixing 1 , called the alif of union, 
and written \ when another word precedes. When beginning 

o o o 

a sentence it has always kasra, as jAcI “know thou 
“ strike thou ; ” unless the vowel of the penult radical, which 
is always the same with that of the aorist, be damma, when 
1 also takes damma, as “assist thou;” the first and 
last radicals being inert. The initial alif is sometimes 
droppt^d when (_i or j are prefixed. In the formation 
of the genders and numbers, the final serviles 1, and 

4 ^ are employed as in the Aorist. The Imperative being 
used, as we have stated, only in the second person, the other 
persons are supplied hy the Aorist ; J with a kasra being 
prefixed, as Jlaip “let him assist;” “let us assist;” 

which is also sometimes the case with the second, as 
“assist thou;” but the J drops kasra and becomes inert 
when (_J or , is prefixed, as “ then let him assist ;” J 

itself being even then sometimes omitted. The second person 
singular of the Imperative of the primitive verb is sometimes 
represented by an indeclinable word of the form JUi or jUi; 
thus ^\Jj or Jljj “ alight thou.” 

OF THE PARTICIPLE ACTIVE OR NOUN OF AGENCY. 

104. The participle of the primitive triliteral verb in the 
active voice is of the form Jcli ; and in the passive of the 
form . There are however many other forms ; and 
particularly J.,*i and Jy } , which are both active and passive. 
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It has been objected to these participles that they are merely 
verbal adjectives, conveying no idea of time. It would seem, 
however, that they are rather of all times, according to the 
context, as in the following instance, i 

“God is seeing (sees) what they do,” where JLso evidently 
expresses present time. 

OF THE INFINITIVE OR VERBAL NOUN. 

105. The Infinitive, in Arabic, difiFers somewhat from the 
same part of the verb in most European languages ; inasmuch 
as it is always a verbal noun, and generally declinable in the 
singular as a triptote. It is used often adverbially in the 
accusative case, and, by a peculiar idiom, is joined sometimes 
in construction with its own verb, to give a greater energy 
to the expression, thus ’ijjo literally, “ he struck him 
striking,” *>., “ he struck him severely.” 

a. Mr. Richardson, in his Arabic Grammar, and of course his mere 
copyists, say “tliat the Infinitive (in Arabic) differs greatly irova. those 
of all other languages ! ” This is too sweeping an assertion, and 
besides, it contains three hits of nonsense — Ist, it is ungrammatical 
or illogical ; 2nd, it is untrue ; and 3rd, it is absurd in any one man 
to speak in this style of ” all other languages.” In Greek, German, 
and Italian, the Infinitive is frequently employed as a verbal noun — 
just as it is in Arabic. 

b. The Infinitives of the primitive transitive verbs are formed 
regularly, as etc., in the paradigm ; but those of the intransitives 
are irregular, and reducible to no rule, without innumerable excep- 
tions. Grammarians make in all thirty-six different forms, as under : 
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i? X 

28 

xO 9 

19 

ifx O X 

10 


29 

xo 

20 

xO 

11 

S 

80 


21 

ifx o 

iyoj 

12 

ijyaj 

31 


22 

5XX X 

13 

f 9 

32 

S 9 

23 


14 

xox 

33 

uW 

24 

ijLij 

15 

^■xx O..* 

34 

S XXX 

25 

ifx X p 

16 

if Wx 

35 

if X 

26 


17 

ifx e, X 

36 

S X 

2’’ 


18 



c. Tlie Infinitives of the derivative in transitives are formed in a 
similar manner, by inserting tlie characteristic serviles, and observing 
the general rules, as in the other inflections. They are, however, 
subject to various irregularities, for attaining a knowledge of which, a 
dictionary is the simplest mode, and indeed the only proper guide. 


OF THE DERIVATIVE FORMATIONS. 

106. There are twelve distinct formations of verbs derived 

from the primitive triliteral. The last we have just detailed 

$ 

in full ; and the derived forms, all of which bear some affinity 
more or less close to the primitive, are divided into three 
classes according as they are augmented by one, two, or three 
of the servile letters. The verb “he made,” is still re- 
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tained as a general paradigm. It is well adapted to serve as 
a model, as its three radical letters are so clearly perceptible 
to the eye. 

107. The Derivative Formations are inflected precisely on 
the same principles as the primitive form ; the persons having 
the same relation to the leading word in each tense, as those 
in the foregoing paradigms have to Jjo Jxi.; and J.« J*ij etc. 
It will be only requisite, therefore, in place of swelling the 
grammar unnecessarily with a great number of whole length 
paradigms, to give the first word alone of every tense, leaving 
it to the learner, by way of exercise, to fill up the other 
persons, which he may find to bo a considerable help to his 
memory, as tending to make a more lasting impression than 
several cursory readings. t)f the Derivatives, the 3rd, 4th, 
6tli, 7th, and 9th formations in general appear to occur most 
frequently, and thcr(dbre ought to have thi^ greatest attention 
bestowed upon them. Next to these are the 1st, 2nd, and 6th 
formations ; whilst the other four, but more especially the two 
last, are more confined in their use. The 3rd, 6th, and the fol- 
lowing formations Avhich take servile 1 in the beginning, drop 
that letter in the aorist and participle, as may be observed in 
the paradigms ; and the 4th and 6th, where the initial is J , 
frequently omit the latter in those persons of the aorist whose 
characteristic is cj, as We have subjoined a 
table of all the formations of the Derivative Verbs, in which 
the student will see at one view the third person singular of 
the preterite and aorist of each; the second person singular 
of the imperative as well as the participles and infinitives. 



Class Thirl. Class Second. Class First. 
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PRIMITIVE FORM. 


INPIN. 

PART. 

IMP. 

AORIST. 

PRET. 


s c 

tA 

Jxll 

o ..-o 

Jje\ 

J*" 




DERIVATIVE FORMATIONS. 




.V 

O WX 

F ..XF 

lM: 

x* 53 X' 

J*i 

I. 

^ P 

5- ^ F 

Jxli^ 

JcU 

F xF 

jiu 

II. 

•V' O 

JUi] 

*7 OF 

1 

O Ox 

Jxil 

F OF 

J^. 

XX Ox 

J«1 

III. 


5 w.^xF 

O “C).^x 

(Jxftji 

F ^)x-^x 

Jxwj 

x* tJx'X 

Jxftj 

IV. 


.J7 

jIA 

F X' xx^ 


V. 

jAm 

^ xoF 

o xO 

F xox 

X xxO 

ijxsu\ 

✓ 

VI. 


^O F 

Jxii^ 

O xO 

Jxxil 

✓ 

/ xo.^ 


VII. 

•i ^ o 

✓ 


jA|. 

■i xox 

J**J 

<5 XO 

VIII. 

JlxilJyyjl 

«!r 0.^0 F 

O Ox o 

X 

P Ox O X 

1 X xOxO 

Jjt^l 

IX. 

Ji'ii 

S f 

O xO 

JUil 

X' ^ 

■i xOx 

JUi» 

53 x-o 

JUil 

X 

X. 

jAA 

S' c-x'O F 

o 0x0 

F Oxox 

X* XOxO 

Jx^l 

XI. 

«, c 

J'M 

ij m yO 9 

O w XO 

J^] 

F wxOx 

X “3^x0 

XII. 
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General Significations of the Derivative Verb with reference 
to the Primitive. 

108. It remains for us now to describe briefly the nature and 
peculiarities of the Derivative Formations of the Verb which 
may be deduced from the primitive triliteral root. These are 
generally reckoned to be twelve in number, or, according to 
some Grammarians, fourteen. They have all the same termi- 
nations or inflections as the primitive verb. Grammarians 
very improperly call them conjugations ; but this term is apt 
to mislead the student, whose ideas of a conjugation are 
already formed according to the general usage of the Latin 
and French grammars, etc. Let not the student be alarmed, 
then, when he hears of the fifteen conjugations of the Arabic 
language, for there is in reality but one conjugation, according 
to our notions of the terra. Instead of conjugations, then, I 
have here throughout made use of the term Formations. 

a. Upon the various significations of the different derived forma- 
tions of the verb, some grammarians have entered into long details ; 
but, although well worth the notice of the curious investigator, 
these inquiries need not long occupy the attention of the student, 
especially at the present stage of his studies. The brief remarks 
here made will not . be found without use, but it is only by 
reading and consulting the dictionary, that a knowledge can be 
gained of the true significations of the various formations. However 
minute might be the observations made upon the different meanings 
of the derivatives, we should still find many exceptions, which can 
only be learned by use ; and the same must be said as to the par- 
ticular formations, in which any given verb is to be found. Some 
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roots are to be met with in only one formation, most are in several, 
none in all. 

109. The source, or third person singular, of the preterite 
tense of the primary verb, consists, as we have before stated, 
of three consonants, the first and last of which have always 
fatliu for their vowel ; and the middle letter has fatha^ as a 
general rule, when the verb is transitive or active ; and either 
hasra or damma when neuter or intransitive; thus, “he 

P * 

wrote,” “ he was sad,” jjic “ he was great.” 

110. The first derivative formation doubles the middle 

letter of the primitive root, and its vowels are always three 
fathas^ as in the preceding table. If the primitive root is 
transitive, the first formation is causal; thus, “he 

wrote,” becomes in the first formation which means “he 
caused to write,” or “taught writing.” Again, when the root 
is a neuter or intransitive verb, the first formation is transi- 
tive; thus, “he was sad,” “he saddened,” or “he 
vexed.” A few verbs of this formation are derived from 
nouns, and signify to form or produce whatever the noun 
signifies; thus, from “bread,” is formed JiSi. “he made 
bread, or baked.” Another peculiarity of this formation is 
the ascribing of the sense of the primitive root to a given 
object ; thus, from JS infidelity,” comes the infinitive 

^ c 

which signifies “ calling one an infidel;” so from “lying,” 
comes “accusing one of falsehood,” or “giving one 

the lie.” 

a. Verbs in the first i'ormation are frequently, however, mere 
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synonyms of tTie primitive, or only distinguislxed by being understood 
as a species of intensives ; as and “ he broke,” ^ and ^ 
“ he separated ” or “ dispersed,” etc. 


in. The second formation inserts alifaitev the first radical, 
and its vowels are always three fathas^ as in the table. It is 
generally transitive, and often denotes a reciprocal action ; 
thus, “Paul beat Peter,” implying, at the 

same time, that “ Peter beat Paul in return and, in an 
intransitive sense, as Peter sat down with 

Paul ; ’’ he wrote to ’’ or corresponded with” 

(another person). 


a. The second formation has frequently the signification of the 
primitive, with this difference, however, that the indirect complement 
of the primitive trilitcral root, whicli in the original form demanded the 
intervention of a preposition, becomes here a direct complement and 
meets the verb immediately ; thus, and have in the original 
form the preposition ^ \ before the indirect complement of the preceding 

verb; asilLj ‘'I wrote a letter to the king.” Now 

if we here employ the second formation, the person to whom we write 
becomes the direct complement, and dispenses with the preposition 

^\] thus, LliXiJl and^j^l I wrote to the king,” 

I sent to the Vazir.” So with intransitive verbs also ; as 
he sat down,” in the third foi*m signifies, to sit down with, or near 
one ; as ‘^he sat down near the Sultan.” In the first 

fonn this would be ^^UaLJ 1 jub . 

112. The third formation prefixes alif^ and it has always 
for its vowels three fathas, as in the table. Like the first 
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formation, it gives a causal or active signification to tlie primi- 
tive ; thus, “he taught writing,” or “he dictated,” or 

y 9 ^ 

“made another write;” so, from Jic “he was gi-eat,” comes 
jjitl “ he deemed (another) to be great,” that is, he honoured,” 
or “he respected” (another). It will be observed, then, as 
a general rule, that the first and third formations are the 
causals of the primitive triliteral root. 

113. The fourth formation, which prefixes the letter c.?, with 
a fathfl^ to the first formation, is generally of the passive or 
submissive sense of the root; thus, “he knew;” jilt “he 
taught;” “he was taught,” or “he learned.” So, from 

“manners,” “morals,” or “polite literature,” comes the 
infinitive of the first formation “teaching manners,” 

“chastisement;” and thence the infinitive of the fourth 
formation ‘ submitting to be taught manners.” 

114. The fifth formation prefixes cj, with a fatJm, to the 

second. It generally denotes reciprocity, co-partnership, or 
association; thus, “beating each other;” 

“slaying each other;” “fighting together,” etc. So 

“he corresponded (by writing);” “he played 

with” (some one). Lastly, it may denote “ pretending,” the 
sense of the primitive ; thus, “ he feigned sickness,” or, 

. f fi C 

as they say at sea, he shammed Abram;” so from Jp- 
“ignorance,” comes “ pretending ignorance.” 

115. The sixth formation prefixes the syllable ,^1 to the 
triliteral root, which is then pronounced with three fatlm^ 
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whatever it may have originally been. This formation is 
always of a passive signification ; hence, strictly speaking, it 
is never used in the passive form; thus, “he broke;” 

“it was broken;” so the infinitives, CJiu] “being 
changed,” “being broken,” are altogether passive in 

signification. 


116. The seventh formation prefixes 1, and inserts lu 
(sometimes j or t) between the first and second radical of the 
trilitcral, as may be seen in the table. Generally speaking, 
it denotes the passive or reflexive sense of the primitive 
triliteral root; thus, jy “he divided;” “it went to 

pieces;” CSJ “he beat;” tyjkll “he beat himself” (in 
agitation, etc.) ; hence the infinitive “ perplexity.” 

Sometimes it denotes reciprocity, etc., like the fifth forma- 
tion; thus, jilaal “mutual contention;” “collecting 

together.” 


a. In this seventh formation the place of the servile CJ is supplied 
by J whenever the first letter in the root is J, 3, orj ; thus, for yjl 

he was repelled/’ is written ]jj \ ; for it was recorded , 
where the radical J is changed into or where the J be- 

comes J , or , where both remain. When the first letter of the 
root is one of these, t , or b , the is changed into b , as 

gJiail “ it was dyed,” for gXel ; “ it was printed,” for gSsl ; 

^^he was unjustly treated,” for in which instance the L is 
also changed into b , and is joined to the first by tashdld. Lastly, 
when the first radical is ^ , or , it is changed into c->, and the 
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two cy’s unite by taskdid, as 


Ji\ for 



117. The eighth and tenth formations designate colours^ 
the tenth with more intensity; thus, “it was yellow;” 
Jlli' “it was very yellow.” These formations are also used 

^ y Li y Li 

for expressing deformity, as or “ he was wry- 

faced,” “he had a distorted face;” “it was crooked.” 


118. The ninth formation prefixes cuwl to the primitive 
root, as shewn in the table. Its general property is, asking, 
wishing, or demanding, the state or action expressed by the 
primitive; thus, yl “he pardoned;” y^\ “he begged 
pardon.” This formation agrees nearly with the Latin 
Desiderative Verbs, formed from the second supine by adding 
no, such as esurio, “I desire to eat,” from esu; so ccenaturio, 
“I wish I had my supper,” from ccenatu. For a full account 
of the various shades of meaning peculiar to the derivative 
formations of the Verb, the reader may consult Dr. Lumsden's 
Persian and Arabic Grammars, as well as De Sacy’s Grammaire 
Arabe, where the subject is absolutely e x hausted. 


119. The eleventh and twelfth formations, which occur 
but seldom, are only employed to heighten the energy of the 
primitive, as we do by adding “exceedingly,” “very,” or 
some such synonymous word; thus, from “ it harsh,” 
is formed “ it was very harsh ;” from klc “he adhered,” 

"^y Lt ^ 

comes ]e^\ “he adhered firmly” (to the neck of his camel): 
hence, figuratively, “he sti’enuously prosecuted his under- 
taking.” 
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346. The same rule takes place with such verbs as ^ he 
believed, or deemed “ he supposed,” when governing 
a complete proposition, formed by means of a subject and 
attribute both in the accusative case ; as, C«JU \^j “ I 

believed Zaid (to be) learned.” The attribute may be common 
to two propositions, and, of course, to two different subjects ; 
and the noun, which in one of the propositions is the subject 
of the verb “ to believe,” may, in the other, be the subject 
of the proposition which is governed by that verb; thus, 
“Zaid has believed mo learned, and I have believed Zaid 
learned.” llJlI “he has believed me, and I 

have believed Zaid learned or UJU j 

“he has believed me so, and I have believed Zaid learned;” 
or UJli “he has believed me, and I have 

believed Zaid learned that is, “ I have believed Zaid to be 
learned, and he has believed me to be so.” The first is the 
method most approved of by grammarians. If the subject be 
of different genders and numbers, the attribute must be re- 
peated ; thus, j ‘‘ I regard Zaid 

and ’Amru as (my) two brothers, and they (two) regard m« as 
a brother.” 

a. For a more detailed account of such peculiarities of Arabic 
Grammar as have been treated of in the four preceding paragraphs, 
the reader is referred to De Sacy’s Grammaire Arahe, Tome ii. p. 
246 to p. 252. From that excellent work the four paragraphs here 
alluded to have been abridged. 
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Of Abstract or Substantive Verbs. 


347. The verb “he (or it) was,” expressing the ex- 
istence of the subject of a proposition, and its relation to the 
attribute, takes the subject in the nominative case, and its 
attribute in the accusative; as “God is merciful 

Sj\^ i “the sage will not 

be a (true) sage until he shall have subdued all his passions 
^ ^ “he who has greedi- 

ness for his steed will have poverty for his companion;” 
jjZi\ ^ U il j*L& 1! “there is no (real) science except 

what is concealed in the breast;” 1^/ ** 7® 

(either) stones or iron.” The same rule holds when the at- 
tribute precedes thus, “be it great or 

small.” 


348. There are in Arabic several verbs denoting existence, 
called by grammarians “the sisters of kana,^^ which 

are construed like the latter, such are and ^Jo\ “it be- 
came,” or “ came to pass ;” “ it returned,” etc. ; “ it 

wal” or “ happened at eve ;” “ it was or came to pass on 

the morning,” etc. To these we might add many more which 
are best acquired by practice. All of them, however, like 


require their attributes to be put in the accusative ; thus, 
jJj “Zaid has become rich;” ^\'^\ ilJl iujcj “ye 

are by the favour of God become brethren;” lAl IS 

“ I have become the brother of poverty ;” jll “his 
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face became black;” “the heat became 

scorching;” cLl\j U “virtue never ceases to 

be worthy of praise;” U “march y® 

whilst daylight continues.” 


349. The verb is employed along with the preposition 
J to denote possession, in a manner similar to the Latin 
rule, est pro habeo ; the Arabic language not possessing any 
word that corresponds exactly with our verb “ to have,” or 
with the Latin habere. This mode of construction will be 


obvious from the following examples, viz.,Jjjj aJ “a 

king had a minister,” literally, “ a king, there was to him a 
minister ;”' again, 3^ ^ father had a camel;” 


^ di^ liT?^ “and among the examples 

of this (is), that there was (once on a time) a merchant and 
he had a son.” 


350. The preterite of the verb is often employed in a 
general sense denoting mere existence, without any reference 
to time, and serving as a copula or connective between a sub- 
ject and an attribute ; thus, dr?^^ d' d'^ ^ 

“those (people), it is not for them that they should enter 

it unless with fear.” In a similar manner the negative verb 
✓ 

“he or it is not,” (§ 173) requires its attribute to be put 
in the accusative. Sometimes, however, for the sake of em- 
phasis, the attribute is combined with the subject by means 
of the preposition <_j; as JUaj “God is not (assuredly) 

unjust.” When the exceptive particle HI “unless,” “except,” 
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intervenes between the subject and the attribute, the latter is 
put in the nominative; thus, jl^ 31 JlJ “the 

(present) life is nothing but a transitory pageant.” Some- 
times JIJ is employed, without any variation, in the third 
person singular masculine with the affixed pronouns ; thus, 
“it is not he;” “it is not she;” “it is not 
they,” etc. 


Verla of Praise and Censure. 

351. Verbs of praise and censure are very restricted in 
their inflection, being principally employed in the third per- 
son singular masculine of the preterite, and occasionally in 
the third person singular feminine of that tense. They are 
very rarely used in the dual or plural. The principal verbs of 
this kind are, as we stated, § 174, (sometimes or or 
jUl) “he or it is good;” Jju “he or it is bad;” to which we 
may add (made up of ulX + Ij) “this is delightful.” 

When the noun that is the object of praise or censure is 
accompanied by the article it is put in the nominative case ; 
asJ-^1 jUj “he is an excellent assistant;” JJj “it is 
a bad dwelling.” When the same noun is without the article 
it is put in the accusative ; thus, jJj jUj “ an excellent 
man is Zaid ;” JUu “ a bad servant thy servant is.” 

c ^ 

Akin to Juli is “ it is bad,” which is construed in the same 
manner; thus, joJ “wicked is the man Zaid;” or 

without the aj ticle, jJJ “ a bad man is Zaid.” 
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Verbs of Admiration and Surprise. 


352. Any primitive triliteral verb may be converted into a 
verb of admiration in two ways, as we stated in § 173, viz., 

Jfc 5 

Jjet U and . When the former expression is used, the 
name of the person or thing admired is added to it in the accusa- 
tive ease, without the intervention of any other word ; thus, 
IjjJ U “how very handsome is Zaid!” When the 

object of admiration is a pronoun the affixed pronoun is em- 
ployed; thus, iSJu 1.* “how very 

acute is his genius, and how conspicuous arc the proofs of 
excellence in him ! ” When the second form of the verb of 
admiration, viz., is employed, the object admired, follows 
it in the genitive case governed by the preposition cj ; thus, 

^ P o • • • • 

jlat: “how very noble is the disposition of a 

prophet !” 


a. Sometimes the noun or pronoun which is the object of admiration 
is omitted ; but this very rarely happens, and only in such instances 
as lead to no obscurity in the sense. Between the verb of admiration 
and the object admired, it is allowed to admit words expressive of 
time or place, an adverb or a word in the vocative case ; for example: 

“how beautiful is her rushing on in the 

battle-tield! ” 


Inchoative and Approximate Verbs, 

353. The peculiarity of these verbs is, that of themselves 
they convey merely a vague sense, and require another verb 
after them in the aorist, as a complement, with or without the 
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conjunction “that.” Among the inchoatives are 
'J^\, lAjf, j£, and ji. All of these de- 

note beginning the action or state expressed by the following 
aorist, which will be best illustrated by a few examples ; 
thus, “ they two began to dispute one with the 

other < uAV. “he began to lick it with his tongue;” 

J=j' ^ (3^ ^ l^A “Karun 

(Korah) began to say, 0 Moses pity me ! and Moses (began) 
to say, 0 earth ! receive them !” 

354. Among the approximate verbs are “it nearly hap- 
pened that;” and “little was wanting that” 

(Lat. jparum abfuit quin). The verbs and are used 
only in the preterite, in which case they assume the meaning 
of our adverbs “perhaps,” “it may be.” A few examples 
will shew the use of these better than a long descrip- 
tion; thus, jjJ “perhaps Zaid may go out;” 

"M “perhaps the wayfarer may see thy fire 

(of hospitality);” “the lightning very 

nearly took away their sight;” “ the spirit 

was nearly departing.” All of these rarely require the 
interposition of ; the verb however, when expressive 
of apprehension of any thing, and which may then be con- 
sidered as an impersonal verb, requires the conjunction ,^1 ; 
thus, “Li “it may happen that you 

dislike a thing, and (nevertheless) it may be good for you.” 


355. There are several other verbs whose mode of con- 
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struction is similar to the preceding. Such are— 1. Verbs 
expressive of entering or tending towards a place ; such as 
“he entered;” “he went or preceded;” thus, 

Jllaij Jjij “he entered into a certain cave that 

hemight enjoy the shade in it ;” 

“then they went to the foxes that they might enter into a 
league with them.” 2. Verbs expressive of “ continuing,” 
“ persisting,” “ remaining,” or “ persevering ;” such as ^ and 
“he continued” or “persevered;” as 
“Zaid continued sending to Ibn Buwaih.” The same rule 
applies to the verb “he was firm” or “gnmoved;” ol* 
“ he was accustomed ;” Jla “he continued,” “he ceased not 
(during the day);” cilj “ he remained or put up (duriug the 
night).” So the verbs negative, JlJ U “he ceased not;” 

U, U, and U “he failed not,” i.e. “he per- 

severed (until the end of the period indicated in the pro- 
position).” 


a. When a negation is employed in such propositions as the fore- 

F .9 " ^ 

going, the same must be put before the first verb ; thus, jlJo J 
“ he is hardly able to speak plainly ** perhaps 
you will not do (it).” 


Syntax of Indeclinable Particles. 

356. In Section V. we treated of most of the indeclinable 
particles of the Arabic language ; and in the present section 
we have occasionally noticed the mode in which some of them 
influence the tenses of the verb, more especially the aorist. 
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We shall now conclude with a few additional remarks on the 
same subject, observing the order adopted in Section Y. above- 
mentioned. 

357. All prepositions, whether separable or inseparable 
(§ 178, etc.), govern the genitive case; thus, .dlb ‘‘in God;” 
“ to God ;” “ under the heavens ;” ^ “in 

✓ / Sr 

the house;’’ Jlllll ^ ^ ^ from the quarter 

of the south to the quarter of the north.” 

a. We have already stated, § 341, that, as a general rule, transitive 
verbs govern the accusative case direct, without the aid or intervention 
of any particle. This rule, however, is liable to some exceptions ; for 
instance, the phrase “ he threw a stone,” may also be ex- 

pressed “ he threw (or shot) with a stone so <u^ and 

<0 ^ “ he knew it.” The latter phrase, however, may be rendered 
“he was conversant with it.” 


358. Intransitive or neuter verbs are naturally connected 
with their complements by means of a preposition; thus, 
sU ibf “he came to a fountain of water.” When, 

however, an intransitive verb governs a complete proposition, 
either verbal or nominal, beginning with the conjunction 
or ^1, the preposition which ought to connect the verb with 
its complementary proposition is frequently omitted; thus, 
uSiji instead of c33^j “he 

could not do that;” so, ** I wonder that he 

revolts against me,” instead of likewise, 
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SI .idl “he ordered him that he should not grant 
permission to any one,” instead of SU ; the last example 
is particularly remarkable, as it is only by means of the pre- 
position that signifies “ he ordered.” 

a. It is to be observed, however, that the preposition must never be 
omitted, if a doubtful meaning should be the result ; we must not say 
for example, mstead of LlOi J*Aj’ ^ 

** I desire that thou wouldst do that for if the preposition ^ had been 
omitted we should have been left to supply its place by some other 
preposition, such as for instance, in which case the sense would 
be ^ 1 averse from thy doing that.” 


359. After the negative adverb S the noun forming the 
subject of negation is generally put in the accusative case, but 
without the nunation^ provided no word intervenes between 
the negative and its subject; thus, <d!! 2] il there is no 

god but lJ2S “ there is no doubt 

^ -o ’ ^ ^ ^ 

in this book;” ^ “there is no man in the 

^ S' ✓ o -CJ 

house.” In this last sentence we may also say, jloJl 1! 
in which case the word is now in the nominative, be- 
cause the words ^ intervene between it and the nega- 
tive L When, after i, two nouns follow, coupled by a 
conjunction, the second of them is optionally put in the 
nominative or the accusative ; hence we may either say, 
,]]i\ U “ there is no man and (no) woman in 

" *■ if ff' 

the house,” or we may say, U. If the negative J, 
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however, be repeated before each noun, it may influence each 
of the nouns in the accusative case, or it may influence only 
one of them, no matter whether the first or last, or, finally, 
it may influence neither, both nouns being used in the nomi- 
native case ; thus, we may say, 1! ^ ^ 2 or 2 j j 2 

^ ^ y ‘ 9 y ^ ^ '' y 9 y 

or ir»^l 2 J Jj>-j 2 or finally, lAjy,\ 2 j js^j 2 “there is 

no man and (there is) no woman in the house,” So in the 
formula of exclamation frequently used by good Musalmans 
when anything surprising or extraordinary occurs to them ; viz., 

ylS> 9 y y <9 ^ H ^,-^9 y y ^ y^t 9 y ^ ^ 

<dlb 21 iy 2 ; 2, or <i]Jb 2Uy 2 ; 2, or aIJ b 21 h 

or lastly, ailG 2^ iy 2 J 2 “there is no power and no 
strength but in God.” 

a. If the subject of negation be qualified by an adjective the expres- 
sion admits of three varieties ; thus we may say S, 

^ y 9 y ^ ^ 9 •> y 

or Uili 2, or jwU 2 “there is no man sleeping in the 
house.” 

360. The negative particles 2 and iX, when prefixed to a 
simple proposition, whose verb is understood, require the 
attribute to be put in the accusative; thus, l)^!^ 2 “there 

is no man present;” ooj U “Zaid is not standing.” In 
order that this rule may hold, however, it is necessary, 1st, 
that the attribute should follow the subject ; 2nd, that be- 
tween the subject and attribute the particle 2^ “except,” may 
not intervene ; 3rd, that the particle U may not have the 
particle ^ (in a negative sense) combined with it; and 
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lastly, when ^ is used, the subject, if an appellative noun, 
must be indefinite. Should any of these four conditions be 
wanting, the particle i and lose their influence on the 
attribute which is then used in the nominative case; thus, 
joj U ‘‘Zaid is not standing;” S] U “Zaid is 

nothing but a liar;” U “Muhammad is not 

asleep ;” ^ “ God is not a liar;” i 


“ the secret trusted to them is not betrayed ;” ajJ 3 

“Zaid is not ill.” With an indefinite noun we should say 
C»\j 3 “there is no man immortal.” 


361. The interrogative particles ^ and or “ how 
much ?” “ how many ?” govern the accusative ; for example : 

^ “how many dirhams?” “how many men ?” 

If a preposition be prefixed to these particles they govern 
the genitive ; thus, jX “by” or “ for how many dirhams 
(hast thou bought this) ?” They also govern the genitive 
when not used interrogatively but merely as part of a 
narrative ; thus, (XJii JL^j ^ 3 “ I know not how many 

men thou mayest have killed.” 


362. The exceptive conjunction 3\ (^\ + 3) “ except,” “ be- 
sides,” etc., governs the person or thing excepted in the 
accusative, when the proposition is affirmative ; for example : 
IajJ 31 ^^ull “the men came to me except Zaid.” 

When the proposition is negative, and the person or thing 
excepted is expressed, the latter may be put either in the 
accusative case, or it may agree with the subject from which 
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the exception is made ; thus, SI l>-i U “ no one has 
accosted me except Zaid;” in which sentence we may 
optionally substitute (Lj SI; so also SI ^ 

“I have not brought the books, except the Pentateuch;” 
where instead of 1 we may substitute \ in the same 
case as 

j 


363. If the person or thing from which the exception is 
made, be not expressed, but understood, the object excepted 
must be in the same case in which would have been the un- 
expressed subject ; thus, <dini |*I*j U “ no one knows the 
interpretation of it except God,” where is understood; 
so IjaJ S\ U “ I saw no one except Zaid,” where is 

^ * 5 ) 

understood; lastly, SI U “I passed not (by any 
one) except by Ja’far,” where we have understood. When 

■G» 

the word which precedes SI is the subject, and that which 
follows it the attribute of a proposition, the two words must 
be in the nominative ; as ^\y^ U “ Ja’far is not but a 

^ o -Si _ 

liar,” ie. “ Ja’far is but a liar ;” ' u' verily 

the unbelievers are but accursed.” If the person or thing 

excepted be not of the nature of that comprised in the 

■0 

general subject, the noun following SI must be in the aecusa- 
tive case ; thus, Cjj S\ a>- 1 U “ no one (creature) came 

to me except a horse.” 


a. When the particle S 1 is repeated, forming fresh exceptions, and 
not merely used for the purpose of greater energy, the general subject 
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being understood, and not expressed, the name of the first thing ex- 
cepted is put in the nominative case, and the others in the accusative ; 

thus, ill ill ill ^Ijj U no one stood up except Ja'far, 

except Sa’id, except Mu^mmad. If the general idea be expressed, and 
the proposition should be affirmative, all the exceptions are put in the 

accusative case; thus, ^\ \sjj ‘‘the people 


were slain except Zaid, except ’Umar, except ’Amru.” If the general 
idea be expressed, and the proposition negative, and if there should be 

^ ^ i ^ ^ 

an inversion, the same rule holds; thus, Slall 31 31 Lst U 

“no one has escaped except Ja’far, except Ahmad.” If there be not 
an inversion, one of the nouns will be in the case in which would have 

been the noun following 31 , if there be but one exception, and all the 
others will be in the accusative ; thus, HI 1^ H 1 juJ HI Jk^l p 
“ no one has been saved except Zaid, except ’Amru, except Ja’far.” 


364. The exceptive particles l£l>- . 'ii. , and iSr , § 185, may 
take after them, indifferently, the accusative, the genitive, or 
even the nominative according to the light in which we view 
them. If we consider them as active verbs, then they 
naturally govern the accusative ; thus, ijuJ IaUI “ they 
are dead except Zaid.” If we view them as prepositions, thfeni 
they of course govern the genitive; as ; and lastly, ‘ 

as mere adverbs, they may be followed by the nominative; 
as Jjj liU. When, however, the expressions Hi C 


“ that which is free from,” and U “ what goes beyond,” 
are employed, the object excepted must be put in the accusa- 
tive case ; thus, Hi. U “ and they made them 

alight excepting ’Abbas.” 
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365. The exceptive particles^, aIo, andsTj^, 

all of which are, in reality, substantives, signifying “ dif- 
ference,” govern the person or thing excepted in the genitive ; 
and are themselves always put in the same case in which the 

■05 

person or thing excepted would be, if the particle SI had been 
used; thus, spoken 

to me except Zaid b bi or Ljf] 
have not brought the books except the Pentateuch;” 

JLQI 1^7^ “the men came to me except Zaid;” 
^ came to me except Ja’far;” 

JfXj iipi U “ I have passed by no one except Ja’far;” 

p “I have struck no one except Ja’far;” 

U “no one (creature) came to me except 
a horse.” It is to be observed, however, that the particles 
and t/p being indeclinable, or rather ha-ving their three 
cases alike, follow the preceding rule, only virtually, though 
not apparently. 


866. The exceptive compound particle “if not,” “un- 
less” {nisi or si non), has no influence on the subject of the 
sentence to which it is prefixed ; and the verb of the hypo- 
thetic proposition that follows takes the particle 3 before it; 


thus, if if "were not Zaid, I should have -visited 

thee,” i.e. “if Zaid had not existed,” or “had not prevented.” 
So in Kur. ii. 252: 

“ and if God had not prevented men, the one (party) by the 
other, verily the earth would have been corrupted.” Some- 
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times the affirmative part of a hypothetic sentence of this kind 
is omitted, when it may be easily inferred from the context ; 
thus, Eur. xxiv. 10 : ^ 

“ had not the clemency of God (been) upon them, and also 
his mercy [verily he would have punished the perjurers], for 
verily God is gracious (and) wise.” 

a. When the subject of the proposition following the particle is 
a pronoun it is generally used in the affixed form ; as in the following 
example : \ 111 ^ ^‘if it had not been for him the 

world would not have come out of nothing.” Sometimes, however, 
\he isolated pronoun is employed; thus, from the Kurfin xxxiv. 80: 

l:^ Jj! '‘had it not been for you, verily we should have 
been (true) believers.” 


367. The particles or ‘‘verily/’ “indeed;” or 
“that,” “with regard to,” “anent;” “like as;” ^ 
“but;” “I wish,” “would it were!” (utinam) ^ and 
^ “perhaps,” “ peradventure ” (§ 66, 5), have this pecu- 
liarity, that they require the noun that follows them to be 
put in the accusative case; thus, “verily God 

is forgiving (and) merciful;” ^ jjj “she 

desires that between herself and him there should be a wide 
space;” ^ “Zaid is standing, but 

Muhammad is sitting;” \ssj “ as if Zaid were a lion;” 

iXJ “ would that Muhammad were present !” 
^\j “perhaps Muhammad is returning to- 
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day.” That these particles, howevei*, may retain their govern- 
ing power, it is necessary that no other word should intervene 
between the particle and the noun, with the exception, perhaps, 
of a preposition with the noun it governs ; as L} uiCl J ^ 

“ verily in this (consists) a sign.” When the preceding 
particles are combined with another particle, so as to form 
one word, their governing power ceases, as in the sentence 
“verily knowledge is with God.” 

368. In § 197 we noticed the more ordinary inteqections. 
Of these the most frequent of occurrence is C, corresponding 
to our “ 0,” used in addressing or calling a person ; and it^ 
takes after it the nominative case, and occasionally the ac- 
cusative, there being no distinct form of a vocative case in 
the Arabic language. An exclamation is sometimes made 
use of elliptically, as in our own language; thus, jlil jlilll 
“the lion! the lion I” that is, “beware of the lion!” 
so “the enemy !” For a more detailed account of the 
vocative case, or rather of its substitutes, the student is 
referred to § 67. 
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them, with its vowel, is dropped, or a hamsa is placed first, 

y uTt- ^ 

and then an alif with madda ; thus, or for ; 

opxO^O»_ Ka 9 ^ , 9 ^ 

or for y 5 

for jJU. If the second hamza have damma for its vowel, the 
becomes j, or the second 1 is suppressed and its hamza 

9 9>^y'%f~ 9 9->‘y’ S- 9 P^.y’is- 

only retained : thus, or for Finally, if 

the second hamza should have kasra, the alif is changed into 

O .t O i X s- ^ fs. 

as for iJ \ ; UjI for |j\l. 

Rules peculiar to the letter ^ Wdw. 


135. The letter wdw in the beginning of a word, when fol- 
lowed by another wdw^ movable by a vowel, is changed into 
alif-hamza, to avoid the meeting of two wdws ; thus, for 
'Sffj pi. of ILi; ; ^\j\ for pi. of ; J\f for 
pi. of ^\y If there be two wdws at the beginning of a 
word and the first be movable by damma, it may be changed 
into hamza ; thus, for i^j^y 


a. The letter j in the middle of a word, movable 'hj fatha, and 
preceded hy kasra, is sometimes changed to as tljCi for 




“ clothes,” “ garments.” When ^ in the middle of a word is followed 
by another j quiescent, the latter ^ is often thrown out, as for 
“ a peacock ; ” for “ heads,” “ chiefs.” 


136. The letter j when final, and preceded by fatha, re- 
jecting its vowel, and throwing the nunation, if there happens 
to be any, on the preceding fat^a, is changed to 1 inert if 
it be the third letter of the word, or to if it be the fourth. 
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etc. ; as for “lie assaulted;” Cic- for “a staff;” 
for “he will be assaulted ;” for “ given.” 

a. The letter j final, after damma, takes neither damma nor kasra, 
bnt throwing them away becomes quiescent, as for or j’j, 
“ perishing ; ” but if there is a nunation, it is thrown upon the pre- 
ceding letter, and j is dropped ; as, JjI for and j!j\ buckets/’ 
When ^ final is preceded by kasra, it is changed to ^ ; as, ^ j from 
he was pleased or content.” 

137. The letter ^ when servile at the end of certain per- 
sons of the verb (see § 37, b\ is followed by silent 1 ; as 

for virhere the final ^ is not sounded* 

a. When in the middle of a word there are two rcaws, the first movable 
by damma, and the second inert, if the letter preceding the first is 
neither inert nor silent, and the first is not doubled by tashdid, the 
first ^ is often changed into hamza, preserving the figure of j ; thus, 

for for . In this case it may be observed that 

one of the two wd?vs is sometimes dropped ; this occurs particularly 

a :i y a i y •, -i y 

when the first j is preceded by a long aVif\ thus, for 

S i y 

for . But if they meet only in consequence of a contraction, 
this rule is not observed. 

Rules peculiar to ^ Yd. 

138. The letter ^ in the middle of a word, movable by 

fatha^ and preceded by damma^ is sometimes changed to ^ ; 
as for ‘^a throw,’’ ^‘a shot,” darting;” but, 

according to De Sacy, this change is of rare occurrence. 
The letter ^ in the middle of a word, followed by another ^ 
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inert, often expels the latter ; as Jluj for “ a governor,” 
“prefect,” “chief;” but this takes place only when the first 
of the two ^ yas has taken the place of a hamzated alif. In 
all other cases the two ^ yas unite by tasMid. 

139. The letter ^ final, preceded by fatJm, cannot be 
made movable by any short vowel, but rejecting its own 
vowel, and throwing back the nunation, if there is any, on 
fatha, it becomes quiescent like \ ; as ^j\ for “ the first ;” 

“ of the first “ the first ; ” ^ for “ a youth;” 
“of a youth ;” “a youth.” If another precedes, 
it is changed to 1 ; as Ulla for Sa “ gifts ” (excepting a few 
proper names). 

140. The letter final, preceded by kasra, takes neither 
damma nor kasra, but throwing them away is silent ; as 

for and “ barefoot ;” and, in this instance, if there 
be a nunation denoting the nominative or genitiv^ case, it is 
thrown back on the preceding letter, and the is dropped ; 
as 1 * 1 ) for l^\j and “ a shooter,” “ a darter.” 

141. The letter ^ final, preceded by damma, changes it to 

kasra, remaining itself unaltered ; as for “ a wish;” 
ajI for “hands;” and this rule holds also when , inter- 
venes; as for “thrown,” “ shot,” or “ hurled.” 

Rules peculiar to Wdw and Yd in common. 

142. The letters j and preceded by a short vowel, and 
being themselves movable, followed by , or inert, are en- 
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tirely dropped, rejecting the vowel, if fatlm precedes (with 
which it forms a diphthong), or, if damma or Jcasra^ throwing 
them back, in place of the vowel of the foregoing letter ; as 
for “ they threw for ‘‘thou (/) wilt be 

assaulted;” for “assailants;” for 

“ they will throw.” If, however, iu this case, the vowel 
preceding be damma or kasra^ it is suppressed, and replaced 
by the vowel belonging to the ^ ox which has been dropped ; 

as ijjl\ for “ assail thou ; ” for “assailants.” 


a. The letters j and movable, preceded by fatha, and followed 
by a movable letter, are often changed into inert \ ; thus, for 
“he stood;” jU for_^i.w " li ■ ■vcnl,” “ set forth.” 


b. The same two letters meeting in such a manner that the first has 
no vowel, change ; to both coalescing by taskdid ; thus, for 
^'days:” ^ for '' a cautery/’ 

143. Tfie letters ^ and final, when preceded by a servile 
1, are changed to liamza; as or for cloak;” 

for ^‘heaven,” the sky.” 

a. When, in the foregoing rules, the letters 1 , j , and ^ are said to 
be preceded by any vowel, such vowel is supposed to be immediate, 
not in combination with a letter of prolongation, nor when Jazm inter- 
poses, either expressed over an inert letter, or concealed under tasA- 
did; for a letter marked by taskdid always contains a latent jazm ; 
thus, IS the same as J • 


b. Alif considered as medial when followed by the affixed pro- 
nouns ; not so ^ or^^; as not ‘'its water;” >1^, 
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not of its water ; ” not nor 

shot him;” not ^^he assaulted him.” 


** he threw or 


<?. Where a letter is called movable in the foregoing rules, it denotes 
that it carries a short vowel, in opposition to inert, when it has none ; 
where, in the language of grammar, it is said ^5 final after fatha, 
cannot be rendered movable, it implies simply that in that case 
cannot have a short vowel. 


144. When the j and ^ in the middle of a word bear a 
vowel, are preceded hj jazm^ and followed by a letter bearing 
a vowel also, they often transfer their OAvn vowel to the letter 

9 9 < 9 9 

having jazm^ and become inert; thus, J,ki for J,ki “it 
will lengthen,” soj-^ “he will set forth.” In this 

case, if the vowel is fatha, the , or changes into \ ; if Icasra, 
the , changes into according to the second general rule; 
thus, eJUr for ‘^he will be afraid;’’ for 

^^he will dread.” 


a. If after alif inert, a letter hearing jazm follow, the alif is 

dropped, and darnina or kasi'a substituted for the fatha preceding. 
Damma, when the ^ whose place is taken by alif, would bear damma 
or fatha, as for of which the regular form would be 

and so iXJJj for , regularly When the alif 

inert is in the place of u/'or of j , moved by kasra, the kasra is used 
instead of damma ; as for c£^L^, reg. for 

reg. . 

b. When ^ and ^ in the middle of a word are moved by kasra, and 
preceded by inert, they are replaced by ^ with a hamza; thus. 
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for “a speaker,” “one who says;” Jjt» for JjU "in- 
clined,” etc. 


Of the Hamzated Verh—j^Cf*. 


145. This species of verb has alif or hamza as a radical, 
either at the beginning, as J1 “ he ehose or selected in the 
middle, as JL “ he asked or at the end, as Ua “ he cooked” 
or “ he seasoned (the food).” The irregularity rests simply in 
dropping I in some persons, and substituting ^ and for it in 
others, agreeably to the principles laid down in the preceding 
rules. A paradigm of the leading persons is all that will be 
requisite in the conjugation of the Hamzated Verbs ; thus, 
when the first radical is hamza, the Active Voice runs as follows : 
The Preterite, is conjugated regularly; Aorist,^!; regular; 

^ o o ^ ^ i 

Imperative,^! for yl! (according to § 131); Participle,^! or 
jjJT for j!!; Infinitive, !y! regular. In like manner in the 
Passive Voice: the Preterite, J! is conjugated regularly; Aorist, 
for y by the preceding rules ; Participle, regular. 


a. When \ the characteristic of the imperative has damma, the 
hamza or radical alif is changed to j ; as ^^hope thou,” 

for : but ‘^he received;” ''he did eat;” "he 
commanded,” throw away not only hamza^ but also the cha- 


racteristical \ ; as ^ ; sometimes, however, though rarely, 

you will find JSj! and ^_j! ; or with the copulatives , and <_» pre- 
fixed; m and the imperative ! being dropped, and the 
radical hamza returning. 
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h. In the Ist derivative formation, both active and passive, Aorist 

9^%9 9^%9 S^%9 S-Q%9 r<^%9 S^‘S.9 

yjj or yjj (for^h and yh); Part.^^ or jy* (for^U and yU). 

9 ‘i. 9 9 ^ i. 9 9 %9 9^'i9 

In the 2nd formation, Aorist^l^^ or (for^lb and Part, 
or (for and ylU); Infin. (for ylU). In 

the 3rd formation Preterite yl ory^l (for JW and J\\) ; Aorist 

9*^9 9y^9 9^9 9y'(y9 S 5 o ,> 

yy or yy (foryli and y b) J Part, y^ or Jiyt (for yU and y U) ; 

^ y<j <1^ yi 

Infin. \j\!^\ (for And thus in the other formations, hamza, on 

account of damma^ kasra, or another hamza, being either changed or 
dropped entirely, agreeably to the rules mentioned above. The 
other tenses are all regular; as are also the rest of the derivative 
formations. 


c. It is only necessary to apply the same rules to all the other 
derivative formations in order to find their root, when hamza is 
changed into ^ or Thus, is the passive voice of , 

In the fifth formation it must be observed that the hainza, preceded 
by fatha, followed by allf inert, may be changed into ^ ; thus, from 

y y'S- y y yy 

the primitive verb, may be written in the fifth formation 

' y y-% 

or U‘ . 


146. Those verbs whose middle or final radical is harma^ 
are inflected on the same principles; as “he was asked,” 
for 3^^ j 3^^ interrogating,” for ; and ^ “ it bene- 
fited,” for Ua;” “benefiting,” for tla. When hamza 
is the second radical, it is preserved or changed into 
; or is) according to the vowel belonging to it, or im 
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mediately preceding it; thus, in the preterite is written JL, 
for for lIjU; in the aorist 

wUu in the passive voice it is JjLI. 


at. Verbs having hamza for their medial radical are sometimes, 
though seldom, conjugated after the manner of the concave verbs, of 
which more anon, hamza being then quiescent ; as JU “ he asked,” 
for 31 . 1 ; 3^ ** ask,” for thou,” for 

where both the alif& drop ; the radical hamza, according to the pre- 
ceding rules. 


147. Bearing in mind the rules already laid down respect- 
ing \ alif (§130, etc.), the learner will meet with no serious 
difficulty in the derivative formations of a primitive whose 
medial letter is hamza : for example, let us take the verb |*li 
“he consolidated,” whose second, third, seventh, and ninth 
derivative formations are as follows — 


INFINITIVE. 

PARTICIPLE. 

ft ^ y 9 

S ^9 

r"! 

5 OF 

ff* 

i» s- 

» ^ * 

S 9 

s 0 

• > 

S 0^0 F 


IMPERATIVE. 

AORIST. 

0 

9 ✓F 

0 oS 

fi" 

9 OF 

rf- 

0 ^ 

f¥l 

Si 

0 0.^0 

|JLL.ol 

f ^ 


PRETERITE. 

FORMATK 


II. 

.'SoS 

III. 

-»I^o 

VII. 

✓Jo-'O 

IX. 


148. When hamza is the last radical, it is either retained 
or changed into j or according to the preceding rules 
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(§ ; thus, \ji he recovered from illness,” has the 3rd 

person feminine of the preterite regularly ; also the 2nd 

w c 

person singular masculine and feminine and 

Again, from digested,’’ the 3rd pers. sing. fern, of the 

preterite is JULa ; and the 2nd persons sing, of the same, masc. 
and fern., are and i-x-JLa . A similar rule obtains in 

the passive voice and derivative formations ; thus, from 
“ the mind was excited,” in the 1st formation the preterite is 

i nP y' F i'Si z' y” 

lijj- , and the aorist 5 in the 4th formation and 

i 'Si y' ** [IfO^Cy/' 

; and in the 11th formation IaAuI and 

5 y' f- ✓ ,P x-O y' 

a. The quadriliteral verbs, such as U-U- present no new 

difficulty ; the rules are always the same : thus from comes in 
the 3rd formation the preterite ; in the aorist ; and in 

CiC.y'O ‘^«y'0 ^ 

the imperative ; or by contraction 

b. Verbs that have hamza for their second radical letter, are, as 
^e have already stated, sometimes conjugated like concave verbs, 
in which alif is inert, as coming from . or radical. This is par- 
ticularly observable in the verb JC he asked,'' which is often written 
JU: , aorist 3'-^. oi' • The imperative is for JLl ; where both 
the alifs are dropped, the radical hamza by the general rule, and 
the servile a/j/* because the following letter bears a vowel. Verbs, of 
whicn the last radical is hamza, are often confounded also with verbs 
properly called defective, that is, such as have for their lust radical 
} or 
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Of the Simile Verb. 


149. The imperfect or infirm verbs are divided into three 
classes, which are commonly called the Simile, the Concav 
and the Defective. The Simile Verb has j or ^ for the fir 
radical, and is named by the Arabians implying re- 

semblance, because in the preterite it quite resembles a per- 
fect verb ; and it differs from the latter only by throwing away, 
in general, the quiescent radical ^ in the aorist active, and in the 
imperative of the primitive triliteral verb, and also in the 
infinitive, when of the form as “he will love,” for 
“love thou,” for iU “to love,” for 

When quiescent is the radical, it is changed to j (when 
jasmated after damma., agreeable to § 138); as “he 
was rich,” which has in the aorist for like ; and 
in the participle for like In every other 

respect (with some very rare exceptions) both species of Simile 
Verbs, whether active or passive, together with their derivative 
formations, are regular, the 7th formation only substituting 


tashdid in place of the initial infirm radicals, over its character- 
istic j ; as “he promised,” for itjjl ; 'j^\ “he was en- 

riched,” for . These however sometimes remain, be- 
come homogeneous, or take the sound of the preceding 


vowel ; as 





0 . 'When the second radical in the aorist does not bear kasra, that tense 
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is regularly formed; as from and 3^, from Sj “ he loved.” 
When the aorist is regular, the imperative is so likewise ; as , 

O O O 

Jisrl, jjjU In the last two examples, the is substituted for j 
* \ 0 . 0 ,. 
radical, according to the rules of permutation ; thus, jjj) imperative 

o • n t/.o, 

of , 18 for J Jjl . 

5. Several verbs lose j in the aorist though their second radical in 
that tense bears fatha. These verbs are he trod under foot,** 
which is for “it was large;” “it fell or occurred;” 

“ he took leave ;” “ he gave ;” “ he placed ;” which 

make in the aorist ILj , jLw, verbjj, 

“ he sowed or planted,” is only used in the aorist and imperative ; as 

y ✓ . o . 

jjj and jO. 

c. The irregularity of all these verbs exists only in the active voice 
of the primitive form. In the passive voice of that form, and in all 
the derivative formations, they present no irregularity except indeed in 
the seventh formation, as will be observed immediately. Verbs having 
^ for first radical, are not, properly speaking, irregular; as JLJ, 

it was dry, ^ must only be observed 

that the radical ^ is changed into , when it is quiescent after damma ; 
thus,^^ makes in the aorist of the third formation , instead of 
; the rule of permutation is merely to be observed. 

160. Verbs whose first radical is j or have this in com- 
mon, that in the seventh formation they change the first 
radical into cu, which then unites by tashdld with the servile 
cj peculiar to that formation : hence from “ he promised,” 
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comes tlie Pret. for ; Aorist, 1*^ for ; Impcr. 
A*fl for AjJjl ; Part, for 1*5^ ; Infin. aUjI for olctl . In 
like manner from “he played dice,” we have in the 
seventh formation : Pret. '^\ for^^l ; Aorist, for J.^' ; 

Imper. ''juS\ for ; Part. for ; Infin. JIIjI for 

X^\. 


a. Sometimes the ^ and ^ remain nnchanged into cl^ and adapt 
themselves to the preceding vowel according to the rules already" laid 
down ; thus the two verbs just specified may be conjugated as follows, 
viz. : Pret. for ; Aorist, for ; Imper. 1j^\ for 

; Part. Infin. '3\xij\ for jfc.l : so in like manner, Pret. 


j^\^; Aorist, for ; Imper. ; Part, for 
Infin. I . . 


5 - ^ 

\ 


Of Concave Verh. 


151. Snch verbs as have , or for their middle radical are 
by Arabian grammarians called i.e.^ “Concave.” Their 

irregularity consists chiefly in this, that in the primitive form, 
as also in the 3rd, 6th, 7th, and 9th derivative formations, 
those middle radicals are either dropped, become inert, or re- 
main without a vowel assuming the sound of that which belongs 
to the preceding letter. They are also called 1 ,i i.e. “hav- 
ing three (letters);” because one of their characteristics is, to 
have only three letters in the first person singular of the preterite, 
whereas the regular and defective verbs have four letters in 
the same person, as may be seen by comparing uJi “ I said ” 
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(concave verb), with lLJjo I did.’’ These verbs, and those 
of the next class, depart most widely from the regular forms ; 
their number is very considerable, and it is therefore essentlrJ 
to bo well acquainted with their conjugation. 

a. In the third persons of the preterite (except the plural feminine), 
the letters ^ and ^5 are changed to \ inert after fathci ; tlius, instead nf 


PLURAL. 

UASO. 

DUAL. 

FEM. MABC. 

SINGULAR. j 

FEM. MA8C. 

PERSON. 



¥ 

0 

Jy 

3 




0 


2 


they write andJU, etc., as may be seen in the two following pa^^ 
digms (§ 152). 

b. In the other persons those radicals are dropped altogether, throw- 
ing back the vowel on the preceding letter (see paradigm next page) ; 
but if that vowel is fatha^ as in and^^ above, it is changed in 
the concave j to damma, and in the concave to kaisra ; so that in 
those persons Concave Verbs in ^ have either damma or kas?^a on the 
first radical, and those in always kasra. 


152. The primitive forms of the verbs Jl* for ^‘he 
Baid,” and 'jCi for ^ “he went,” are conjugated at lull 
length in the two following paradigms. As verbs of this 
species are of frequent occurrence in the language, the 
student will do well to study their peculiarities very 
carefully. 
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CONJUGATION OF THE CONCAVE j WjTT. 
Active Voice. 

Preterite, 


3 

F£M, 

•litrUAL. 

KA80. 

OUAIi. 

7SK. MASC. 

SINGULAB. 

FXM. MASO. 

y'^9 

F 

1j3U 

yii sli 

Jjl5 JU 

iS FO# 


^ F<^F 

Ldi 

OF OF 

ui-Jj 

✓ 


-'OF 

Uj 

Aorist. 



uAyV. 

^ 9 ^ ^ 9^ 

9 P^ 9 9^ 

Jyu~ Jyj 

-- OF>» 

ijli3 

^ fi 


F-* F F-" 


p py^ 

Jj" 

1 

Imperative. 

F F* 

Jy' 1 


'i/ 1 

¥ 1 

F O F 1 

ji 1 



Participle. 



1 

ilili' tJJU' j 


Infinitive — • 
Passive Voice. 


cAl 


■dFO 

c^: 

r^: 


uj; 

--O^F 

^ P ,^9 

-''O .--F 

uA^“ 

✓ F --FI 


F --F 

JUU 

S X Fx ✓, F F-^ 

cySjA-t 


Preterite, 

✓ /'o 

UJi 


Aoriet, 

✓ -^9 

✓ 

Participle, 


W' ^ 

.F O 

ts-Ji 


/ .F -'F 


JUj 



F -'F 

JliiJ 

F -5 

JUI 


'5'' 

ar F>* 

Jj2^ 


8 

2 

1 

8 

2 

1 

2 


8 

2 

1 

8 

2 

1 
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CONJUGATION OF THE CONCAVE TA. 
Active Voice. 

Preterite, 


PLURAL. 

VXM. MA 80 . 

c. P ^ 

ujn 

(*">? 


FEM. HABO. FSM. MA 8 C. 


iLo )L«) 




Aoriet. 


X C >■ ^9 ^ 

^ ^ .>■ 9 ''X 




\S >> y 9 y 


Ki>ji bLr?t5» 

^ p 0/0 

coirs’ 

>-o 


yt^y 9 y 9 y 9 

y y 9 y 9 y 9 






9 y 




✓ 




/ 

% 

Imperative. 


\ 

o 1 

1 W 

1 

1 

Participle, 




1 S^jLj 

1 

Infinitive — \j^ 

• 


Passive Voice, 


Preterite, 






y yo 

o 

y O 




Aoriat, 

1 

y y 9 , . 9 

LuaJ 

9 y 9 

^liOyJ 

9 y 9 

jluuJ 

y y 9 

y 9 

jLuJ 

Participle, 

yy y y y \ 

F 

jU 

ir 1 



1 
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General Remarks on the Concave Verbs, 

153. In the active voice, if the penult vowel of the 
preterite is fatM, it is changed in the aorist into damma be- 
fore quiescent and to kasra before quiescent If the 

penult is kasra, it becomes in the aorist fatha ; and if damma, 
it remains so ; throwing back the vowel to the first radical 
in place of j'asm ; if that vowel happens to be fatM, the j 
and are changed to b In the feminine plural the letters 
f and are dropped on account of the subsequent jazm ; 
and, when the last radical is ^ it coalesces, by tashdtd, with 
the servile ^ in the 3rd person feminine plural of the pre- 
terite, the 3rd and 2nd plural feminine of the aorist, and 
the feminine plural of the imperative. The j and ^ are 
likewise thrown out every where, if an apocope takes place ; 
as “he says not” (for ; 'fj jil “ she walks not;” 

i-jiar “ we fear not,” etc. ; the last radical, as may be 
observed, being then always jazmated. The imperative has 
no alif of union, because the first radical bears a vowel, as 
in Ji and ; and alif of union can only come before a letter 
hQQxmgjazm. 

a. The concave radical letters are also dropped in the singular 

masculine and plural feminine of the imperative ; the servile initial alif 
being also omitted in every person (see paradigms, pp. 126 and 127). 
But they return when the paragogical ^ takes place; as “say 
fbou;” thou.” 

b. The radical alif in the participle, following the characteristical 
inert alif, ought to have a vowel, as two inert letters cannot meet, but 
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hatnza or movable aljf is substituted for it, which (by § 130, etc.) 
is changed to 5; thus, for aod that for ; so JjC for 
j\^, and that again for^C. 

c. Verbs having j for their second radical, take damma in the 
aorist, when the preterite is either of the form Jjti or ; as Jyu 

✓ ^ 9 9^ ^ ^ 

the aorist of JU, which is for Jy ; and aorist of JU?, 

9x 

which is for ; but if the second radical have Imra for its vowel 
in the preterite, the aorist takes fatha^ as tliUr for 
aorist of uJlX, which is for Verbs having for their 

second radical, generally take kasra in the aorist, because they 

✓ ✓X' 9 9 y' 

are of the form aorist ; as aorist ofjLj, which is 

for^^. There are some, however, of the form J«, aorist J*i; ; 
these take fatha in the aorist, as for aorist of 

which is for 

154. In the preterite passive, the vowel tom, of the 
middle radical, is thrown hack to the first, whose own vowel 
is then lost ; thus, J-5 is for Jy ; and for ^ . The 1st 
and 2nd persons of the concave ^ arc the same in the pas- 
sive as the active, and are only to be distinguished by the 
sense of the passage. 

a. In the aorist passive, the fatha of the middle radical falling back 
upon the first, j and ^ are changed to \ inert (according to § 142), 

andJllJ being for andj^. There is no difierence in the 
preterite and aorist of the passive voice, between verbs whose second 
radical is , , or those having ^ for the same. 

b. In the passive participle, the damma of the second radical being 
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removed to the first, the original j is thrown out ; thus, 

but in concave ^ damma is also changed to ka^ra ; as 

In approved authors, however, particularly among the 

fi ' O ^ 

poets, many of these participles are regularly formed, as 
guarded;'* but especially those of concave as ‘ sewn 

together “ measured,” etc. 

155. Concave verbs whose last radical is c.>, incorporate 
the same by tasMld, with the forming the second persons 
of the preterite, and the first person singular of the same 
tense ; thus, from cjU “ he is dead,” or “ mated ” (in ciiess), 
comes in the first person singular and in the second per- 
sons , XX , UX . In concave verbs whose last radical 
is a similar rule obtains, whenever this being jazmated, 
is followed by forming the person. Thus from (for 
“ he carefully preserved,” is made in the third person 
plural feminine of the preterite, and in the second person 
plural feminine of the imperative in the first person 
plural of the preterite ; and in the third person plural 
feminine of the aorist These observations equally apply 

to the derivative verbs, and are of importance in finding the 
root by those who are reading Arabic works written without 
vowel-points or orthographical signs. 

Derivative Formations from Concave Roots. 

166. We have already observed that amongst derivatives 
from concave roots, the third, sixth, seventh, and ninth only 
are irregular. In these derivatives no difference exists be- 
tween those whose second radical is and those where it is 
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4^. It will therefore quite suffice to give as a paradigm of 
these forms, the first word of each tense, as in the following 
paradigms 

Active Voice. 


INFINITim 

> 

PARTICIPLE. 

a F 

IMPERATIVE. 

o S 

J^' 

AORIST. 

F F 

J-w 

PRETERITE. 

J^'j 

> 

6' F 

c % 

F F 

Ju) 

^ o 

> 

JU:- 

O y^ 

F yi.0y 

J^. 

✓ X'C 

JU3]| 

^ o 

5 X O F 

O X' o 

J^\ 

9 yfyy 

jLujI ) 

> 

G y>^ 9 

JUiL. 

WX’O 

F y^.*y 

jLw 

y y . 

> f 


G y^ 9 


F ✓ 

y y i 

y c 

' > 

G y 9 

C x-O 

F xO X 

✓ xxo 

Py y (a 

G y^ 9 

o yi^ 

...■r 

F 



PORMATIOX. 

III. 


VI. 


VIL 


IX. 


a. The learner will perceive that in the above formations the con- 
caves in j and ^ are conjugated alike ; and tliat the active participles 
of the 6th and 7th formations are exactly the same with the passives, 
the difference in sense being only discoverable from the tenor of the 
subject. In the infinitives of the 3rd and 9th formations, ^ and ^ 
throwing their fatha back upon the preceding letter, which otherwise 
would be jazmatedy are changed to alif inert ; and the servile final 
alif (employed in forming the infinitives of the regular verbs 
and is dropped, i being substituted in its room, and 

being for and The middle radicals of the in- 

finitives of the 6tb and 7th formations, as may be observed in the 
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paradigms, are regularly movable (i,e. have vowels) ; the concave j 
however being changed to 

Passive Voice. 


PABT. 

AOMBT. 

PRET. 

PART. 

AORT8T. 

PRET. 

zr X p 

P X p 

X -i 

i X R 

y -y 

i 

^Uuxi 



juu 

J^! 

cyi 

•? X o 

R X ox 

X o^ 

5“ X O R 

y xoy 



^LuuiJ 


JUi.. 

J^. 


S 9 

9 y 9 

X o1 

i xO R 

9 xoy 

X Ci 




Jl:uU 


J:e^' 

5" X X C X 

P X X o 

X RO ^ 

*r XX o y 

y XX o y 

X 9^i 

^Luwuyu^ 



^IjiCjuuuii 

^ UCiagyJ 



rORMATION. 

III. 

VI. 

VII. 

IX. 


The other derivative formations are inflected regularly ; thus, 

PORMATION. 

I. 

II. 

I. 

II. 


INPINITIVE. 

PARTICIPLE. 

IMPERATIVE. 

AORIST. 

PRETERITE. 

^ Ox 

S 9 

JjiU 

y 

O -x 

Jp 

y ~xy 

X ■fix 

Jy ) 

yp 

S y 9 

JjUu 

X 


y X 

) 

# ox 

X y 

OwX 

y~x y 

) 

#xx xj 9 

X y 

O X 

y X y 

) 






A.lsO ^ ^ j ©tc»j ©to* 

167. Some verbs of this species however in the primitive 
form are conjugated regularly ; thus, “he was one-eyed;” 
Aor. Jyw ; Imp. ; Part, jjlc ; so also “ he hunted 

p * " f' 

Aor. Imp. ; Part. jiU. In the derivative forma- 

tions the 3rd, 6th, 7th, and 8th are Jp\, 
and ^1, respectively. A few verbs 

though imperfect in the primitive form are sometimes regular, 
sometimes irregular in the third formation ; as “ he 
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rested,” wMcli has and ; so j*lc “ it (the sky) was 

t- S 

cloudy,” which has llll and '^\. The concave j in the 9th 
formation is likewise often perfect ; as <_jUsL 1 and 
“he heard,” “he answered,” and “he 

approved,” etc. 

a. The other derivatives are regular; it is to be observed, how- 
ever, that in the passive voices of the second formation JltU and 
of the fifth, JilAj* of concave verbs, whose second radical is j,, that 
the a/if characteristic of these forms, and which is changed into ^ 
on account of the damma preceding, does not unite by tashdld with 
the radical ^ that follows it, thus from (for ‘^he stood,’^ we 

have and not If the second radical is the ^ and the 

must be kept distinct; thus from ^ (for *^he sold,’^ We 

have in the second formation active which in the passive voice 
makes yj . 

The Substantive Verb—^\^. 

158. We here subjoin the Substantive Verb (for 
“ he was ; ” it is conjugated as J\i (for Jy) “ he said,” 
already described, with this difference only, that the last 
radical coalesces by tashdld with ^ servile, in those persons 
where that letter forms the final characteristic agreeably 
to § 97, c. 

a. This verb, unless to avoid an ambiguity, is seldom used in the 
present tense, being then, as in the Latin, for the most part under- 

stood; as i^y^\y (sum) ma^ventas et vita^ 

(am) the way, and the truth, and the life.” The use and applica- 
tion of this verb will be further explained in the Syntax. 
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FIiXTBAL. 

nu. HASO. 


tS 

J 

9 ^ 

■65 

(*r^ 

OPt/ 0 



<s #>* 

^ 9 9 .< 

^ 9 

^99,^ 



/ 


J 

V/ 

as ^ ^ 

ejUSl^ 





<i ^o 




uP 

-O' -o.^ 

<5 -O' ^ 

.^9-^9 


S ^ Pj^ 

,^9 9^ 


Active Voice. 


Preterite, 


DUAL. 

SINQULAB. 

FEM. MASG. 

FEM. MASO. 

Gli' 

O ^ vO' ✓ >- 

^ Po/» 

U:.i^ 

o;> xo o.^ 


y o ? 

Aorizt. 


-" />-- ^ y>o 

9 9^ 9 9.^ 

lii/i 

I 

^9^ 99^ 

Imperative. 


u>' 

dJ J 1 

Participle, 

1 ^QG J:jG- 

1 1 

<?• O-o" 

Infinitive — U ^ 

• 

Passive Voice. 

Preterite, 



^ t- ^ ^ ^ ^ 

-o' /'O 

-o 

o o 


to 

Aorist, 



>> -o.^ 9^9 

uuGG- 

-o .o-/) 9 9 

Participle, 



^ ^ ^ z> ^ r ^ If y ^ 

ijjL* 


VEBAO 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 


3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 
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Of the Defective Verb — 

159. This class of imperfect verbs has ^ or for the 
last radical letter; as ^ he assaulted;’’ ^^he threw.” 

They are also called iMji\ ^3 or possessed of four letters,” 
because they have four letters in the 1st person singular of 
the preterite ; as wherein they differ from the concave 

verbs which have only three in the same person. The last 
radical undergoes changes resembling those to which the 
second radical is subject in concave verbs ; sometimes it is 
changed into another letter, sometimes it disappears altogether, 
and sometimes its vowel passes to the preceding letter. The 
chief anomalies of these verbs are founded on the rules of 
permutation, as will be seen in the following paradigms:— 


The Defective . — Active Voice. 


PLURAL. 


FEM. 

MASO. 




O Pox.' 







Preterite. 

DUAL. 

FEM. MA80. 





Aorist. 


SINGULAR. 
F£M. MASO. 





9 


PBA60N. 

3 

2 

1 



X pox 

Xpox xpox 

pox 

ip 

Pox 

X POx 

X POX 

xpox 

X Ox 

POX 



d}j^ 


ip 


90-i , 

Imperative. 

xPoi , 

PO* 

p\ 

1 

Po5 j 


1 

.. 1 

<-fP 

^ \ 

if X X 

X P X 1 

Participle. 

✓ X >• ^ ^ \ 

X 


CLJbjU 

1 

X X X X 1 

iLjli 

1 




8 

2 

1 

2 
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The Defective ^—Active Voice. 


PLUBAL, 


FEU. 

UASC. 

y ij ^ y 

O Xx- 


\y*j 

^ 9^ y y 

9^y y 







Preterite, 


DUAL. 


FEM. MASC. 





Aorist. 


SINGULAR. 

FEM. MASO. 

O x-'y' ^ ^ 



9 Ox' y- 



FEKSON. 

3 

2 


1 


✓ 

^jL 

y 9 ^y 

y ^y y ex' 

Ox 

Ox*! 

y <jy 

y 9 ijy 

uyj 


Ox* 

L 5 V’ 

CxxX 


o> 


OJ. 


I 






Imperative. 



9 O 1 

^r*j\ 1 

y o 





1*^1 



Participle. 



S 9 ^ y 

y 9 y 

wr’b 

yy y y y% 

< 0.^1 j 




Infinitive — • 



160. In the preterite the radical ^ is changed to inert 
and is put for the final remaining quiescent, 

Both j and ^ with their vowels are dropped entirely in the 
3rd person feminine singular and dual, and in the masculine 
plural ; thus, is substituted for : and for 

In the 3rd person plural masculine, the last 
radical with its vowel disappear, and Cjc and are con- 
tractions for and according to the rule of permuta- 
tion. When the middle radical has damma, ^ is not changed, 
but when it has kasra, j becomes ^ ; as “ he consented,” 
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for 'yfj\ or as for Again in 

the 3rd person feminine singular and dual the radical letter 
remains ; thus, from ^ “ he was generous,” we have 
and 15^; so and The plurals masculine are 

and 

161. In the aorist the last radical throwing away ^amrm 
remains silent. If the penult of the preterite has fatha, it 
here (as in the concaves) becomes ^mma, with quiescent ^ , 
and kasra with quiescent unless the middle radical is 
a guttural letter, when fatJia in that case remains, as in the 
perfect verbs; thus, “he pastured” or “fed,” if 

damma is the penult vowel of the preterite, it remains regular, 
aSjJIj “ he travels by night;” but if kasra, it is changed to 
fat^a, as “he will approve;” where substituted for 
j is quiescent, and is inflected as follows 


PLUEAL. 

DUAL. 

BINdULAB. 1 

FEM. 

MASC. 

FEM. MASC. 

FEM. 

MASC. 


urid. 


v/e/' 


^ Oy- O' 

ijiriP 

✓ O 

uriP 

y y Kty 









1 


a. In the plural masc. and in the 2nd pers. fem. sing, a contraction 
is made of the j and when the penult of the aorist has damma, 
which removes all distinction between the masculine and feminine 
plural ; as and , and also between the 2nd persons feminine 
singular and plural, when either /atjia or kasra happen to be the 
penult vowels, as the above example. 

162. Where the apocope particles precede, the last radical 
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is dropped, and is regularly thrown away, except in the 
feminine plural, as 


PLUBAL. DUAL. 


FEV. 

UASC. 

.PCX- 

MASC. 

^Pex 


✓ Piuy 

.POx- 







SINGULAE. 


FEM. 

P ox- 

MASC. 

PCX 

Jii- 



PCX 


> 


.PC* 







And so with respect to p and j.1 ; sometimes, how- 
ever, though rarely, these final letters remain. When the 
antithesis particles (§ 100) go before, these radicals take 
regularly fatha\ as etc., unless the penult 

has fatha (when the forbids it), as |jl , etc. _j is also 

silent sometimes after damma, but seldom. 


163. The imperative, as in the regulars, is formed from 
the aorist jazmated, prefixing the characteristic alif’, but 
when the paragogical nun takes place the last radical, which 
was dropped in the singular masculine aorist, returns, as 

In the singular feminine and plural 
masculine a contraction occurs similar to that in the aorist. 


164. In the singular masculine of the participle, j final 
after Icasra is changed to ^ being put for ^jlc ; and 
as ^ final after kasra cannot take damma it rejects it, and 
throwing the nunation on the preceding letter, is dropped; 
as jli for ; but if the nunation is removed by the article, 

^ x'CS P ^Ls. 

4 ^ then returns; as t/jUll for i/jUll. The same rule holds 
jn the defective as a,\j for ,^1^; ^\)\ for^^yi; and as 
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4 ^ final after hasra refuses another Tcasra, and are 
used also in the genitive for and The accusative 

is, however, regular ; as bjli and l^)J. In ijU and 'i^\j 
the rejected ^ returns, as not being final ; and makes a 

contraction, as in the aorist. The infinitive is always regular. 


165. The passive voice follows the active on the same 
principle as in those verbs which we have already exemplified, 
regard being always had to the rules of permutation. 


Defective 4 /. 

Preterite, 


Defective ^ • 


SINGHLAB. 

PEV. 

liABO. 


SINGTJLAB. 

FSH. 

MA 80 . 


✓ 9 


0 ^ 

X' 9 






9 

y 9 


9 


1 ; 


etc. 



9 9 

^9 

Aoriet. 

9 9 

.-'C 9 


LfV. 




✓ ^ij9 



x" 9 




etc. 




S Oy- 

Pc(/rticiple. 

1 5 -35 ^0 


etc* 



etc. 



PEXSOK. 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 


a. is used instead of . In the aorist , j is changed 
to quiescent, like a^if ; and (by the rules already laid down) 
is put for 9 stands by contraction for ; and for 

by the same foresaid rules. 


16G. Wo now subjoin a paradigm of a defective verb 
whose middle radical lias the vowel hasra, such as (for 
'yfj) “ he was content.” 
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PLntAL. 


SRK. 

UASO* 


Ir'j 

Si P ✓ 

Oy X 

ur^ 


^ A 

X o.^ 

^J. 

X OXOx 

liiyy 

kiw^y 

Ljyy 

t^y 


Ox OX 

'yir! 

X Ox 

OX OX 


iH/ 




xOXOx 

OXOX 

b^. 

ky^’ 

'ry 

c/y 

«. XO X ox 

Si yx ox 

ki!Hy 

«> X O X Ox 

^^f-y 

Si yx ox 

ki^y 

kyV 

X Ox o 

ox o 

'yb'* 

#■ x" 

t’^Wb 

X F X 

kii^b 


Active Voice. 

Preterite, 

DTTAL. I 8 INGULAIU 

FEU. MASO. FEU. UASO. 


o ^ o x- x ^ ^ 



AorisU 


O’ y'y'L,^ ^ o..* 

X' ^ ^ ^ t-.A' 

A.orut AntitheUe. 


pnwnb 

3 

2 

1 

8 

2 

1 




Aorist Apocopate, 

y- o-.' o 

W''^. 

O ^ ex' ^ t.<.<- 

Wy uir^' 


Aorist Paragogic, 


■Si /'.p- o.' 


Urt^J 


Imperative, 


Participle, 


u^jI 


^Wb I *~?b <j*b 

Infinitive — ^j. 


3 

2 

1 

8 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 
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167. The derivative formations have likewise the same 
affinity to their primitives, observing only, that the which, 
in the preterite of the defective j is substituted for j, re- 
mains in the first and second persons, forming a diphthong 
with fatha) as quite otherways, as in 

the primitive, where j returns. 


Defective Derivative Formations. 


PASSIVE. 


ACTIVE. 


A0BI8T. 

PBETEMTB. 

X- w V 



9 

9 



9 

' >\ 
S^er' 



✓ -FF 




X' FO i 




x- o 



-<i^9 

X' w x- 



✓ ^9 



\^V 

X'wP 

X 

I/V. 





XxO^ 

X Fw'i 




X C/FO 5 



AOBIST. 

PBETEIIITE. 



x.^ 

✓ 


✓ y' 

•fiix XX 

^xx 



xox 

XX O 

i ^<tx»AAjL> 


• xF 

^X 





09 

X oS 

^jL 





s^-^1 




FOUMATION* 


I. 


II. 


III. 

IV. 
VII. 


IX. 


I. 

II. 

III. 


IV. 


VII. 

IX 
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Of Verbs Doubly Imperfect. 

168. Such verbs as have any two of the infirm letters 
\ or 1 ^ for their radicals, are said to he doubly imperfect. 
They follow the mode of the simple imperfect, according 
to the position of those radicals, and are divided into two 
classes. The first class comprehends the hamzated and inert, 
of which there, are four subdivisions : 

1. The first radical hamzated, the second inert ; as CJ\ 
(for cSjO “ he returned,” which is conjugated with a re- 
gard to the vowels of the first radical (here represented 
by madda) like and with respect to tlic second, like 
JU; as 

INFINITIVE, PARTICIPLE. IMPERATim A.ORI8T. PEETERITB. 

\ 9 '%y ✓ • 

Vj) 

2. The last radical hamzated, the second inert, as (foi 
“he mourned;” and (for L^) “ he came,” of which 

the former partakes of the inflectioiis of JIj and \1 £ ; the 
other of JC and tla ; thus. 


INFINITIVE. 

PARTICIPLE. 

IMPERATIVE. 

AORIST. 

PRETERITE. 



A 9 

9 y 


and 


k 




3. The first hamzated, the last inert ; as “ he came,*' 
inflected like^Jl and ; thus, 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. IMPERATIVE. AORIST. PEETERITB. 

C\ Lpl- Sjandt^^ J\ 



or THE DOUBLY IMrERFKCT VERB. 


U3 


4. The middle hamzated, the last inert; as “he re- 
tired,” which follows and ; thus, 

P4ETIOIPLB. IMPERATIVE. AORIST. PBETERITB. 

ib bl ti/W. 

169. he saw” should be regularly conjugated; but, 
on account of its frequent occurence, the hamzated alif is 
dropped, and its vowel thrown upon the preceding letter, as 
often as the j is jazviated. In the primitive form, therefore, 
'^hc Aorist and Imperative are inflected as follow : 

Active Voice. 

Aorist. 


PLURAL. 

DUAL. 

SINGULAR. 

PBM. KA80. 

FEM. HASC. 

FEM. MABC. 

UJj. 

u'in’. 


iji-J UjJ 










for ^j\y, etc., which however, when the verse requires, 


are sometimes found in the poets. 

Imjperative. 

^ o ^ 1 • ^ ^ 1 

o ^ 

Ox X 


dtj 'jj 1 'ij 1 

ir with the paragogical ««», 



1 2 



XX 

1 



.o. -ro. 

2 


;t is frequently also formed regularly, as etc. 
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a. In the 3rd formation of this verb hamza is everywhere thrown 
ont ; as 

INFINITIVE. PART IMPER. AORI8T. PRET. 

- m " ^ P ^ P * 

\ij\ or or hj\ ^ j\ csj,. 

b. The other verbs of this species may also throw away hamza in 

the 4th formation, in the manner of , making either <^0 1 

j ^ ^ i 

or The imperative with the paragogical ^ is ^j\. 


c. When j is not jazmated it is conjugated regularly, retaining 
hamza \ as in the preterite in the participle i\ , , in the infinitive 

\j \j; and also in the participle passive it is although j takes 

jazm. 


170. The second class of the Double Imperfects, which are 
called Involutes, comprise such as have two of the letters, and 
for radicals, and are of two kinds, the Separate and the Conjunct. 
The Separate are those which have , or for the first and last 
radicals; as “he guarded” or “took care;” “he 
had a worn hoof” (speaking of a horse) : the first being in- 
flected like and the other as and 


riCIPLB. 

IMPERATIVE. 

AORI8T. 


or J 



t. 






PRETERITE. 

✓ 


The Imperative j in the other persons resumes ; as 


and in the singular masculine with the paragogical nm it 
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171. The Involute Conjunct has the middle and final radi- 
cals j or as “he roasted;” “he was strong 
or powerful;” “he lived;” which, with regard to the 
middle radical, are conjugated perfectly; and in the final 
imperfectly ; following the mode of and the other 
two that of ; as 


INPINITIVB. 

PAJtTIOIPLE. 

IMPERA.TIVB. 

AOBIST. 



o 

c 



^ > 




✓O 




y' 


^ y ^ 


C 

✓ 



sri 



PEETBHn 


a. The Infinitive is put for , and for stands 

here for Jy , the last j being changed to avoiding thereby having 
the penult and last radicals the same, ^nd becoming a surd or doubled 
verb; whilst, on the contrary, converting ^ final to , makes both 
radicals similar, and is frequently contracted by tashdld ; as or 

and, in the Aorist, or Instead of the participle 

the adjective is most generally used. The radical j in the 
infinitive, throwing away its vowel, is changed to quiescent alif^ ac- 
cording to the rules respecting j and 


b. In the same manner are conjugated the Derivative verbs ; only 
rejects sometimes the first iu the 9 th formation, throwing 
its vowel back upon the preceding letter ; as, 


lOTlNlTIVB. 

tiPAETIOIPO. 

XUPEBATIYB. 

AOBIBT. 

FBBIBBZTB. 

O O 

" ^ * 

0X0/ 

1 

0x0 

O XO X 

XO X O 

** > 

-- > 1 

xo / 

^ 1 

xo 

cl 

X ox 

xx^ 
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OF THE NEGATIVE VEEB. 


Of Verbs Triply Imperfect, 

172. A very few verbs are Triply Imperfect, and are 
divided into two classes. Class first consists of such as have 
harma for the first radical, and the other two j and t/ 5 as 
“he betook himself to some place,” etc., or the middle 

i- 

hamsated and the first and last j and as “ he promised 
the first of which is inflected likeyl and , the other as 
and 3^ ; S'®) 


CNITIVB. 

PARTICIPLE. 

TMPERATIVB. 

AORIST, 

PRETERITS. 



o 




3} 


hf3\ 


% 


Jl or \ 

> * 

4 





There is no verb having all the radicals, or even the two 
first, consisting of j and 

Of the Negative Verb. 

173, The hTegative Defective Yerb though conjugated 
only in the preterite, is quite unlimited in point of time, 
signifying “ it is not,” “ it was not,” or “ it will not be,” etc. 
It is apparently formed of the particle 1! “ not,” and “ is” 
or “ exists ;” and is inflected as follows : 


PLURAL. 

DUAL, 

SINGULAR. 

TOC. VAIO. ; 

FBH. aCASO. 

rsac. HA80. 



^ ox X ox 


o 

O X O 



L** 



9 o 

UJ 

0* 


C!.xwuJ 


a. Sometimes tzii is employed instead of , but without anv 
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inflection. Most Arabian grammarians consider as merely" the 
✓ 

negative particle 1! augmented by the letter o. 

Verbs of Praise and Censure. 

174. These verbs, which the Arabian grammarians de- 
nominate JUil, or “verbs of praise and censure,” 

admit only of very limited inflection. They are some- 
times pronounced , and jUi “ it is good,” and JJj “ it * 

is bad.” They may be regarded as a species of inteqections 
■with something of a verbal inflection. They receive also a 

o 

feminine termination ; as , iJUJu , when applied to 

feminine nouns. They are sometimes, but very rarely, writ- 
ten UJw in the dual ; and in the plural. The word IaJI 
may be looked upon as a verb of this kind ; it is compounded 
of and and signifies “that is excellent,” or “worthy 
of love,” To these three verbs may also be added »T1 “it is 
bad;” and for “it is beautiful;” but these last, 
under other acceptations, are regularly conjugated. 

Of Verbs of Admiration^ or Surprise. 

176. These are called *--4^ ' “verbs of admiration.” 
Like the preceding, they are rather a kind of inteijectional 
formulsB than a particular species of verb. They are employed 
in two ways ; the first U , the form of the third person 
siiy^lar masculine of the preterite of the third derivative forma- 
tion, preceded by the particle U , and followed by an accusative 
case. The second mode is to employ the second person 
singular masculine of the imperative of the third formation 
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w cS 

Jwt, folWed by the object admired having the preposition 
t-> prefixed; as U or “how excellent is 

Zaid!” or “Zaid is very excellent.” This subject will be 
more fully examined in the Syntax. 

176. As an appropriate Appendix to our two Sections on 
the Verb, we here subjoin a series of useful tables which we 
recommend to the student’s careful and frequent perusal till 
he has committed them all to memory. Table I., page 149, 
exhibits at one view the Preterite Active of the eleven species of 
Verbs, which we have already explained § 90 to § 167. The 
upper line (No. l) shews the Eegular Verb . No. 2 shews 
the inflection of a Surd Verb. Nos. 3, 4 and 6 exhibit the 
three species of Ilamzated Verbs. Nos. 6 and 7 exhibit 
the Simile Verbs. Nos. 8 and 9, the Concave Verbs. Lastly, 
Nos. 10 and 11 are examples of the Defective or Irregular 
Verbs. In like manner Table II. exhibits the Aorist Active 
of each of the foregoing species of Verbs in the same order. 
Table III., the Imperative, the Participle Active, the Infini- 
tive, and the Participle Passive, which is inserted here be- 
cause there is more room than we could have in either of the 
next two tables which exhibit the Preterite and Aorist Pas- 
sive on the same plan as Tables I. and II. respectively. It has 
not been deemed necessary to insert in the Tables those verbs 
which are called the Doubly and Triply Imperfect, described 
from § 168 to § 172, inclusive; as they are not very 
numerous, and their inflection is more irregular than that 
of the others. 



Table 1 . • PRETERITE ACTIVE. 


6f the feeteeitb active. 
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Tabm n. AOKIJST ACTI VE. 


OP THE lOEtST ACnti!. 



NO. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1 


' s -"1 '% '% ::| -3 


1 

1 

I ^i3- '■9' '’■’^'■>'’3' -'i '‘IvP'i 

^ Jn 3\ 

4 s^'3v^'^v5 '3^^ ^ ' 3 V 3 

i 

1 

1 m Ps ri> : ? ri; : t> 

i 





mPEBATIVE AND PAETICOTLE ACTIVE 
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M 

HO. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Third Person, 

p- j . 5 ; ^ ; j v-^ < ^ 

® Siil r.^ r-i; r|! sa ;j ja, 

l'^4: H ^ \ '4, -i n; 

^33 3' ^ 3 , 3 , 3x 3 , 

^ ;;| ja ^ i 

|'3 '3^3'3'3^3'Jv 3 a 

S a5.a* s 5j: 5 aj ‘ ^ ‘-B’ ; V < 

V% H H ^ iT> ; 1 ' i t ^ 

Second Person, | 

s'!^ X'\ >’a> 5*3. 5 'a. '■•>>' ^ a VI ?’3 5’X 

. 14- •■9 ;-!^ i t ;.j! ; 1, . 4 , < ^ 

d ^'3- '<0^ ''J '3 

1 § 8 3, 3' 3v 3 ^ 3, 3, 3, Jv " 3 , 3, 3 ^ 

ijS j;i KJ' » It L'S :> ;a ;j 

, a‘->> X 5 i " ? , ^ ‘3 x^ ' s < § ; 3 

i 5 /a V-k va> 5% VB* "h xB ''1 V^' 

1 , 

i 

1 jl^x 5 T 5 p^ i 1 , ;| ri; :% ;3, ^ ^ 
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SECTION V. 


Of the Indeclinable Particles — (plural of 

177. Arabian grammarians designate those parts of speech 
which we call Prepositions, Adverbs, Conjunctions, and 
Inteijections, under the general appellation of Particles, as 
Ave stated, § 44. In treating of these we shall commence 
with the Preposition, thus far differing from the arrangement 
usually obsciTed in European grammars. The Prepositions, 
Adverbs, and Conjunctions are each divided into two classes, 
the Inseparable and the Separable ; the first being always 
directly prefixed, and the other, though not joined, in- 
variably preceding the word which they gOA^ern. One or 
other of them may occur in every line, and are of much 
consequence to a proper understanding of the language ; the 
Inseparable Prepositions, Adverbs, and Conjunctions together 
with the servile letters, are very apt to perplex the beginner 
in various ways ; but more especially by fatiguing his 
patience in turning over, to no purpose, the leaves of a 
dictionary, for vocables which he can never find, till he has 
learned to analyse and separate those letters or particles 
jfrom the words to which they are prefixed. It will be 
requisite for him, therefore, to pay very great attention to 
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the observations npon them, which we are about to offer, 
in order that they may make a necessary impression on the 
memory. 


a. Most of the Particles, as we shall immediately see, are either 
substantives, adjectives, or verbs slightly modified; hence it often 
happens that the same word may belong to more than one of the sub- 
divisions of particles ; just as in Latin the word ante is either a 
preposition or an adverb, according to its application. 


* 9 9 9 

Of Prepositions— 


178. Of these, five are inseparable, viz., t_j, cj, df, J, 
and j, all of which govern the genitive case of the noun to 
which they are prefixed. The Preposition has kasra for 
its vowel, and signifies generally “in,” as “in the 

C> y m 9 9^y' ^ ^ ^ 

mosque;” so^ju,' <iJJl “God aided you (when you were) 
in Badr.” It also denotes “ with,” “ along with,” or “ to- 
getherwith;” as Jdj “late bread with dates;” 

so, “ I wrote with a pen.” "When subjoined to 

verbs of “coming” and “going,” it denotes “along with,” 
and then the phrase conveys the signification of “bringing,*’ 


or of “ taking away ; ” as b ^1 he came with the 
book,” i.e. “he brought the book;” “he went 

away with the light,” i.e. “he took away the light.” It 
sometimes denotes “compensation” or “retribution,” equiva- 
lent to our words “for,” “on account of;” as follows: 
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f f /Ui S 

eye;’’ fXJ\ niay God destroy thee 

> > 

on account of thy relapse from Islam ! ” It is sometimes 

W «0 y 9 ij ^ 

a particle of swearing ; as <d! b ^..^asr “ they swear by God.” 
It is often put before the predicate of a negative, and be- 

^ 9^ y 

comes a species of expletive ; as Jibe 1 U God does not 

y P y 

neglect;” literally, “God is not in neglecting;” jjbu 
“Ido not know.” After IJI “lo!” “behold!” t_> is pre- 
fixed to the name indicating the object of attention ; as 

9 y y 

“behold a man!” Lastly, it is used idiomatically 
along with many verbs; as “he perceived the 

thing;” *31j ^^1 passed near a man (who was) 

^y ^ y 

sleeping.” 

179. The Prepositions tiJ and ^ are employed chiefly in 

« -iO 

a few phrases to express swearing; as “by God!” 

lJj “by the Lord of the Ka’ba!” In like maimer 
the particle ] is employed, (when it is a preposition), as <dl1j 
“by God!” "We may observe, however, that \ is generally 
used as a conjunction denoting “and.” It sometimes signifies 
^‘with,” or “along with,” indicating a simultaneous event 
or action, and in that case it governs the accusative ; as 
j iUJi the water is even with the bank;” 

✓ 9 SOaO y ^ ^ 

\ j 1 sU- the Amir came with the army.” 

180. The Preposition cf denotes “resemblance,” cor- 
Pespohdii^ to our words “like,” or “as,” and governs the 
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genitive; as “like a man.” It is prefixed also to 

the isolated pronouns; thus, Ul^ “like me;” like 

thee ; ” “ like him ;” but it is very rarely used with the 

affixed, though De Sacy quotes a few instances ; as “like 
me,” etc. The word 1 composed of CS and of the demonstra- 
tive Ij, is considered as a noun, and if governed by a pre- 
ceding word, the antecedent loses the niination, as in the 
following example: U? ^ ^ such a montli 

of such a year.” Of this particle, and the relative pro- 
noun U, is formed the word Ui, signifying ‘‘in the same 
manner as.” 

a, I consider c/, which is generally called an adverb, to be as 
genuine a preposition as either ...x' or J. My reasons are-ltt, 

that it uniformly govonis the genitive case like the two last particles ; 
2nd, that it is virtually a preposition in English, as in the phrases 
*Mike me,” “like him,” etc., where “like” governs the objective 
case, the same as any other preposition ; 3rd, it is viewed as a 
preposition by De Sacy (Gramraaire Arabe, p. 468). Lastly, it is 
iwariably a preposition governing the dative or ablative case in 
the Gaelic language, whether Highland or Irish. Stewart in liis 
Gaelic Grammar, Edinburgh, 1812, p. 126, gives mar, “like,” as 
a preposition. So does O'Donovan in his Irish Grammar, 1845, 
p. 285. 

181. The Preposition J, with the vowel kasra^ denotes 

X 

“to,” tbe sign of the dative case as “to a master,” 
^ \ “ praise be to Grod.” With the affixed pronouns 

^ XX XX 

it bears the vowel as “to thee;” U “to us,” 
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eto., with tie exception of the affixed pronoun of the fret 
person singular j as “to me.” It also signifies “for,” 
“because,” “on account of;” LLo*! my 

grief was increased on account of wbat had happened to his 
two eyes.” It sometimes expresses swearing with a mixture 

■Ci 

of surprise ; as <dl “ by God ! ” As a conjunction, when 

prefixed to a verb, it sometimes means “ in order that,” or 
“to the end that;” as <d^U ULi he sOught something 

that he might eat it.” When prefixed to the aorist it forms 
an imperative in the 1st and 3rd persons ; as “ let us 
assist;” “let him be assisted.” It is elegantly pre- 
fixed with fatha^ by way of pleonasm, before that part of 
the sentence which grammarians call the Predicate (or that 
which is affirmed of any person or thing), especially when 
is placed before the subject (or the person or thing of 

^ it o ✓ o 

which somewhat is affirmed) ; as jjJil “ for 

Alexander (is) powerful,” or “ the powerful.” When pre- 
fixed with fatlM it gives to the Preterite the sense of the 
Optative, as more fully explained in the Syntax. Sometimes 
it is used idiomatically as a species of inteijeetion expressive 
of “a cry for assistance;” as “help, OZaid!” When 
the particle J , with a comes before the article, the 

latter loses its ahy; as lISjj <Ul j “verily that is 

the truth coming from thy Lord.” Here is for jUs. 
In conditional prepositions it answers to the antecedent ^ 
“if;” orl^ “if not;” as ^ “if thou cornet 
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to me, I will certainly honour thee,” or more correctly, “hadst 
thou come to me, I would certainly have honoured thee.” 

182. It is, I think, inaccurately asserted in most Arabic 
Grammars that ^ and j* are also inseparable prepositions; 
whereas they are so only in appearance. They are merely 
the initial letters of the particles ^ and ^ denoting 
“from,” “out of,” etc.; but then the second letter of the 
particle generally follows, changed by the rules of euphony 
into (see § 19} ; as iX* “ from that which,” for U |^ ; so 
for 1 ^. In like manner “out of that which,” 
is for U ^ ; and I think it would puzzle the grammarians 
to persuade us, that in this last instance, is the prefix, 
and Cc the word to which it is prefixed, which wou^d in- 
volve us in a serious absurdity. In some very rare instances, 
however, * is really employed instead of when followed 
by the article J1 ; as , from the two tribes,” instead 

, 183. The Separable Prepositions of the Arabic language 
are not very numerous. Like the Inseparable they all govern 
the genitive case. We here give them in their alphabetical 
order. 

184. The preposition indicates the terminus of an 
action, “to,” “xmtil;” as »\i«- “he came to the 

city;” ^,11 until the present time.” It also denotes 

accession or addition as \jJ\j ^^they 

added wisdom to (their) wisdom,” 
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186. The prepositions £i., and tie, denote ex- 

ception;” thus, til [4*?^ “they were all slain 
except Zaid.” These were originally verbs signifying “ being 
beyond,” or “ being separated from.” 

186. The preposition denotes “the termination” or 

** extremity” of a portion of time or space, like the Latin 
wj'ew a<f, or our phrase “as far as ;” thus,^,^ t'j^Ua.* ** 

far as the place of rising of the dawn.” When it is applied 
to time it signifies “until;” as tytl 

**they travelled until the sun arose.” It is equivalent 

✓xo-' ■S'' ■S ^ ^{0% 

to our words “ yea” and “even ;” as aC*.J1 

“I have eaten the fish even its head.” Had the particle 
been used here instead of it would have meant “ I 
have eaten the fish up to, oi as far as, its head.” When 
preceding the aorist used as a future, it affects it with 
antithesis, and answers to the Latin donee followed by the 
subjunctive mood. “march until thou over- 

takest them.” 

187. The preposition ^ “on,” “above,” denotes su- 

Tlr 

periority as regards space or time; as <Jas “upon him;” 

“in,” or “in the course of his time” or “reign.” 
It Bwnetimes denotes against;” thus, ^ a»j1 

“ a lion once upon a time went forth against two bulls.” It 

^ 'k- 

smnetimes signifies “according to;” as iltl ^ “tfjeordmg 
io oufitoin.” It is idiomaticaliy employed to express “^ybt” 
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t «<» 


or “ duty as ^ literally, “ upon me a thousand 

dinars,” i.e. I owe a thousand dinars;” Ijifc J*r}‘ 

“ you ought to do this.” In this latter sense CiLix is used 

OP 

to signify Ai. take;” as tlOx “take Zaid, ” an 

^ O ✓ <>' P of 

ellipsis for ^,1 tlClx “ it is your duty to take Zaid.” 


a. It is a curious coincidence that the idiomatic use of the Arabic 
^_jlx expressive of debt is also very common in the Gaelic lan- 
guage ; thus, Tha la, faghamdh agad arm, “ I owe you a day in 
harvest,” literally, “ you have a day in harvest upon me.” 

188. The preposition ^ signifies “ separation from,” 

“ distance ” or “ transition ; ” as 1 \ “ I 

shot the arrow from the bow.” It is sometimes used in the 
sense of without ;” as 1 <d! 1 verily God 

is rich enough without men.” It also denotes “ passing by ” 
or “leaving behind;” as cyU “he died leaving 

(behind him) a son.” 

189. The preposition ^ denotes “in;” with reference to 

time or place; as 1 JUll “the money (is) in the 
purse.” It is used idiomatically to express multiplication in 
arithmetic ; as ^ ijHj “ three multiplied by five.” It 

sometimes answers to the preposition “with;” as follows: 
Ull “ he departed with fifty thousand (men).” 

op x..- p^ o 9 ^ 

190. The prepositions jJ, ol, 1x1, xl, and generallv 

denote “ to,” “ up to,” “ as far as,” “ nigh,” etc. According 

ij 
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to De Sacy these are all modifications of a substantive rather 
than prepositions. 

191. The prepositions or jc- 5 , denote the 

commencement of an action with reference to time elapsed, 
or still passing, and are equivalent to “since;” as follows: 

' /♦y. ^}j ^ I have not seen him since Friday. 

When the period is not yet finished, or governs the 

^ c y' CP PPO^ix ^ 

genitive; as \jj!> U “I have not spoken to him 

during this month.’’ 

192. The preposition ^ denotes “from,” “of,” “than;” 

as jIjJI jcrf “when the Amir departed from 

the palace.” Sometimes it is used to express composition ; 
as ajms^ . ijuJij ^ man is made up of a soul and 

y’^'% ^ ./» O 

a body;” u^\ix.\ . J-ar “a garden (consisting) of 

palm-trees and vines.” It is used in the sense of our word 
“than” to express the comparative degree (see § 81). In 
negative propositions, or interrogative propositions implying 
negation, it often happens that the subject, or object of the 
verb, instead of appearing in its proper case, is idiomatically 
expressed by the preposition governing the genitive ; as 

p ^ ^ PPO-' O ✓ 

me;’’ ^ U 

“ you have no God but him.” 

193. The rest of the prepositions are expressed by 
noung. substantive, employed in the accusative case, the 
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niination being rejected. The principal prepositions of this 
sort are the following, viz., “before,” “in front of;” 

“after;” “between,” “among;” ti-var “beneath,” 
“under;” “round,” “around;” “after;” 

“beneath,” “under,” “below;” 1^.-, J}^ “besides,” 

“except;” “towards;” “beyond;” ILc “in pos- 
session of,” “near,” “with” (Latin joewes, apud ; French 
chez)\ instead of;” “except;” jji “above;” 

JA “before” (in regard to time) ; “before” (in regard 
to place); or ^ “with;” Jj) “beyond,” “behind;” 
lA) “amidst,” “among.” All these are themselves liable 
to be used in the genitive case when they are preceded by 
a simple preposition, inseparable or separable; as Au ^ 
“after,” “in the sequel.” 


Adverbs, 

194. The Adverbs of the Arabic language are so numerous, 
that it would be a useless labour to attempt detailing them 
in any Grammar. Every substantive, adjective, active par- 
ticiple, and infinitive in the language may be employed ad- 
verbially by being. put in the accusative case absolutely; 
thus, “ within ;” WjU- “without;” “much;” 
“little;” ^ “together with;” “one day;” iJ “by 
night;” \jQ “by day;” “by chance;” lL^_ “on the 
right hand;” SlLi? “on the left hand;” “quickly;” 

lAj “eagerly;” “willingly;” U/ “with aversion;” 
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eternally/’ etc. These are all suhstantives, adjectives, 
or nouns of action, which being put in the accusative case 
become adverbs. 

a. According to De Sacy, nouns thus put in the accusative case, 
are often found in elliptical expressions, where they depend upon 
a verb understood; as icl'- ^ ‘‘by hearing and obeying,” mean- 
ing “ I am ready to obey you Ou “ by watering,” inoaning “ may 
God water this land;” “by his praise,” i.e. “may he be 

praised.” These are elliptical expressions for Acll-l ^ \x^ 

“I heard by hearing and obeyed with obedience;” cl/liLs 

“may God water thee by watering!” “I praise him 

wilh his due praise.” Tiiese modes of speaking are very common 
in Arabic; as llxj “may you perish!” I you are 

welcome,” literally, “at your ease and convenience;” ^ ^ 

“all is at your service,” literally, “with love and with respect;” or, 
negatively, ^ j it which is a double ellipsis for it ^ 1! “no 

love and no respect,” i.e, “ expect nothing from me.” See De Sacy^s 
Grammaire Arabe, Tome 1, p. 502, where the phrase is rendered “ une 
cruche et un couvercle.” 

195. The following list comprises the most common adverbs 
of the Arabic language, independent of those already referred 
to (§ 194). It is a translation partly from De Sacy, and 
partly from Eosenmiiller, whose Grammar is a very useful 

abridgment of De Sacy’s more extensive work. 

» . . . 

\ , this is an inseparable particle denoting interrogation, like 
the Latin an? num? or numquid? thus, “ is he dead ?” 
“yes,” “even so,’' “assuredly,” “verily.” Eosen- 
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rniiller says that it differs from pv in this respect, is a 
stronger affirmation than “ yes,” if the sentence which 
precedes be not interrogative; thus, if we say to a person 
‘‘go away,” and if he say S^\ “yes,” the affirmation is 
stronger than if he had said ^ . Again, if we say, “ will 
you go?” ^ expresses the more emphatic assent. 

lil, IJI, and Uljl “when.” Ulil are coo- 

> > > > > ^ 

junctive adverbs usually employed with a future sense. 

o 

<il is limited to the present, or rather it expresses tlie 
simultaneous occurrence of two events ; it also signifies 
“ seeing that,” “ provided that.” and lij signify also, 

“ then,” “ behold.” ii or <1^6 “ then,” “ at that 

time.” or Ijl “well done!” 


m “verily,” “rest assured;” 
of Sindbad, ^ lLaLs J!1 


thus, from the voyage 
j UJ! y j “and 


had it not been (for) thy arrival amongst us, rest assured 


that thou wouldst have perished in this place.” 


• SI (from and S) “if not,” nisi, “si non,” “except.” 

<616 SI S j S “there is no power and no strength 
except in God.” 

j*! “whether?” (Latin num? an?) This is properly a 
conjunction expressive of doubt, and then signifies “ or else.” 

U! (from \ and U “ not”) “ is it not ?” nonne ? 

and “yesterday.” 
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yU When this particle is followed by Sj it signifies 
“not;” as <dl Ul 1 ,^1 “there is no judgment but with 
God.” Sometimes when the word HI does not follow, it still 

ij9^ F-Gixx ^ ^ ✓ // 

expresses negation ; as <d*! j “ and I know 

not whether this may be a trial to you.” 

^ “assuredly,” “verily,” “indeed,” “even so.” It 
governs the accusative case, being one of the or 

“Hundred Governing Words;” thus, 4151 ,^1^ “ assuredly 
God is forgiving.” 

CJl “unless,” “since,” “only;” as alll ^Js. l^Jl 

“my reward is only with God,” i.e. “I expect my reward 
from God, and from no one else.” 

^^1 “how?” “wherefore?” “whence?” 

1^1 “yes,” “verily,” “even so.” It is nearly equivalent 
to 'fju but used only when a form of oath follows ; thus, 

1 4 JI • o'l “ verily, by the Lord it is the truth.” It 
is equivalent to the interjection 0, used in calling. 

X tPi ^5 

j^bl and ^^bl “ when,” “ whensoever.” 

j^l “where?” ^^,j 1 “whence?” “whither?” 

^‘wheresoever?” 

All, Ail^, All an adverb of admiration, “bravo I” “well 
donel” “enough,” “stop.” 

1^,1 or 1^1 b an adverb expressive of calling equivalent to 
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our interjection 0. It is used before a noun that is defined 
by the article ; as, or (jwUi b ‘ O ye people ! 

Afu “ after,” “ afterwards,” “ behind ;” jSu “ hereafter.” 
When this word is used as a preposition it ceases to be inde- 
clinable, and appears either in the accusative , or in the 
genitive, if preceded by the preposition ^ , as ^ . The 
phrase iXl is commonly employed after the prefaces of books, 
or in letters, in order to announce the commencement of the 
main subject, after the author or writer has expressed the 
praises of God, and the eulogy of the Prophet, or the usual 
formula of politeness, in epistolary correspondence. 

jjc “afterwards,” “thereafter,” “yet;” in this last sense it 
is employed with a negative, and signifies “not yet,” nondum. 

the diminutive of the preceding, signifies “a little after.” 

certainly,” “it is so,” “in reality.” This par- 
ticle is used after an interrogative or negative proposition, 
and then it afiirms the contrary of what may be asserted in 
such proposition. 

^ “ between this is merely the noun ^ “ difference,” 
“ separation,” in the accusative case. 

O “whilst,” “meanwhile;” it sometimes denotes “be- 
tween,” like the preceding. 

“ whilst,” “in the mean time,” “ during this.” 

“ below,” “ under,” “ during ” (when applied to time) 
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as <dJ “by night” (literally “under the night”)j 

er? from below a little lower.” 
p “ here,” “ in this place.” 

9 ^ ^ 

p and cLJj “ then,” “ afterwards generally viewed as a 
conjunction. 


u 


, and “yes,” “certainly, 
assuredly it is so.” 


» (( 


of a verity.” 


liiU-, and Cls^ “ may it not be.” When this word ap- 
pears with the nunation, it becomes an adverb ; we have already 
described its use as a preposition. .dJ or <dl \1\^ “ may 
God forbid ! ” “ far be it from thee !” 


or ia “ hallo !” “ come !” “ come hither !” 

“where,” “wheresoever;” ^ “whence;” 

(- 14 ^ tj' “whither;” “wheresoever;” it is also 

written . 

JyO as a preposition, “except,” “under,” “besides.” As 
an adverb it is used idiomatically in the sense of “seize” 
or “stop;” as “seize upon Zaid!” aiJ Uj eJoji 

“ do what thou wishest.” 


The particle (also written 

signifies “many,” “much,” “often,” 
“ perhaps.” It takes idiomatically an affixed pronoun ; as 
many men, 

CiSj “often,” “sometimes.” This is compounded of <4^ 
and U, and signifies “ sometimes,” “ occasionally,” “ often.” 
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and “ until,” usqm dum. 


(J-, These when preceding the 

aorist give it a positive future signification. 


Lw, UjL S, and ^ “ above all,” “ principally.” 

^ “over,” “above;” ^ or poetice ^ ^ “from 
above;” ic is also used. 


ji. “ perhaps,” “ by chance.” This adverb receives 
the afiixed pronouns ; as “perhaps I 

“ perhaps thou ; ” “ perhaps you.” 


and ; also and This adverb 

is always accompanied by a negation ; and is only employed 
with a verb having a future signification. It is equivalent to 
our word “ never.” 


^ “except,” “besides.” This is the accusative case of 
the noun ^ “change” or “difference;” it is also used 
adverbially; thus, Jlx S signifying “not otherwise;” and 
is then indeclinable, like 1 *j, etc. 


sox 5 o > 


lis, liii, and ^ “far from,” “ much less,” etc. 

OxX ^ ox 

laAi “only,” “solely;” compounded of i_j andkS (q.v.). 


jy and jy “above.” This word is liable to the same 
remarks as those we made respecting a*j (q-v.). 

^ and “before,” “prior to.” This word, like the 
preceding, is subject to similar rules. ^3 “before,” “right 
in front of one’s eyes.” J^‘ diminutive of J-i “ a little 
before.” 
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ji, AW, “certainly,” “sometimes.” This word is 
usually prefixed to verbs. Before the aorist it indicates a 
present or future action or event; sometimes it is equiva- 
lent to UjJ 

cy of p 

y, y, y, y, y, “at any time.” This particle is used 
only in company with a negation, and with a verb in the 
preterite ; as y U literally “ I saw him not at any 
time,” i.e. “ I never saw him.” If a future time is spoken 
of, or IjJI must be used. 

“as if” (comp, of <_/ and ^^ 1 ). “thus,” “so” 
(from cl/ and li). and Uili’ “as if,” “according to” 
(comp, of o and U or and U). 

“how much?” (comp, of Cs and , 1 / 1 .) 

J/ “ assuredly not” (in reply to a question). 

UK “ every time that,” “ as often as,” “how often soever.” 
“how much?” “how many?” 

cjj^ “ wherefore ? ” “ how ?” “ any how.” 

3. This prefix, as an adverb, has been already described 
under the preposition J . 

S “no,” “not,” “not at all,” “is not.” It is a negation 
applied to a future action or event. ajU “ necessarily;” 

“ undoubtedly.” 

ox 

“no,” “not;” applied absolutely. It is prefixed 
to the aorist, to which it then gives the sense of 
the preterite tense. UJ and “why?” (comp, of the 
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^ Ox 

prep. J and u.) U! (from ^ and U) “not yet.” As a 
conjunction it denotes “when,” “after,” or “after that,” 
posteaquam. 

O X 

“ no,” “ not.” It ici always prefixed to the aorist, and 
restricts it to a future signification. It is a comp, of i and , 
literally “it shall not be that.” 

Ox X tx 

or “unless.” Both of these adverbs are com- 
pounded of the conjunction ^ “ if,” and the negative particles 
i and U . 

“I wish” (Latin utinam), “would to God that!” 

“ I wish (or would to God) that Mu- 
hammad were present.” This admits the affixed pronouns; 
asj^ b “I wish (or would to God) I had been a 
free man.” 

U, as an adverb, denotes “no,” “not;” as L« “I 
know not.” It also denotes “whilst,” “as long as;” thus, 
U “ as long as I remain alive.” We have already 
explained its pronominal application. 

^ “when?” U JiJ* “whenever.” 

^ or “ with,” “ together with,” “ along with.” 

“ as often as,” “ as long as.” 

JUi, or “ yes,” “ very well,” “even so.” It is 
used in confirming what another person has said, whether the 
statement be affirmative or negative. It also denotes 
“bravo I” “well done!” It is placed before the nomina- 
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tive case if the noun has the article prefixed, and before 
the accusative when it is not so restricted. 

a particle denoting admiration and approbation, “bravo!” 
“ well done I” It is properly an interjection {q.v.). 

This word always requires an affixed pronoun ; 
thus, “he alone “she alone.” 

and LXj . Adverbs of admiration or reproach. 

Ia “behold!” “seize !” “catch!” This, with the affixed 
pronoun of the second person, has the signification of 
“ take.” The affixed pronoun changes, however, then into 
hamsa] as *la, i-U, according to the variation 

of gender and number, for “ take thou ” (masc.) ; L/l* 
“take thou” (fern.); “take, you two,” etc. (See 

Eosenmiiller.) 

»jJU masc. “see here!” “behold!” fern, nearly 

equivalent to our expressions, “there he is,” and “there she 
is ; ” or the Italian eccolo and eccola, 

^ “whether?” An interrogative adverb, an ? num? 

ib and h> “ whether ?” “ is it not ?” “ well done !” 

jjjfc and (_j3 jjjb ; or ^ ^ “come on!” “ approach!” 

lib and “here,” “in this place.” From this adverb 
other demonstrative adverbs are formed, in the same manner 
as demonstrative pronouns ; as til/llb, dXlllb “ there,” in 
speaking of things at a distance; liLblb “here,” in speaking 
of things at hand, li* ^ “from this place;” (3311* ^ 
“ from that place.” 
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and Ia “ see there !” “ behold I” 

ci-4^; these adverbs are em- 
ployed in invocation and speaking to ; they are more properly 
interjections used when calling to a person; as “hallo!” 
“ come hither I ” “ hark you ! ” 

This particle is, strictly speaking, an interjection used 
to signify warning, encouraging or admiration. \j and 
\j are nearly of the same import. They are applied 
inditferently to what is remote or near ; and are followed by 
the nominative case. 


Conjunctions. 

196. It is with conjunctions as with adverbs, they are to 
bo best learned by the Dictionary ; but a few of the most 
common may be here enumerated. 

U!. This is compounded of the conjunction “that,” 
and the negative adverb 1! “ not;” with the prefixed particle 
J ; it is written thus, ill “ that it may not.” 

“if not;” (Latin) nisi^ (French) “si non.” 

|4l an interrogative particle an ? num ? necne ? It is used 
in the second member of an interrogative sentence or proposi 
tion beginning with 1 ; thus, D 1 jji. “ hast thou said 

this, or not?” 

■Si 

U! a particle used at the commencement of a clause or 
sentence ; “ but,” “ however,” “ nevertheless,” “ notwith- 
standing.” 
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\X\^ “or,” “or else;” iXu “ if,” “but” (comp, of and 
U). lX\ followed by C*\ are equivalent to our expressions 
“either,” “ or;” thus, Ci\ j jJJ C] “there of.me to 

Tie either Zaid or ’Amru,” (I know not which). 


(^1 “that,” used both with the aorist and the preterite ; 
,<-* . * 






as ^ “ I wish that I may write ;” 

“ I wonder that thou hast written.” is used when 
immediately followed by a noun. It is often written with 
the affixed pronoun I ; the purpose of which addition is 
to remove the influence of the conjunction, which would 
otherwise require the accusative case after it as it is one of 
the hundred governing words. 


“if indeed,” “ if at any time.” 

yl, and by contraction This conjunction comes before 
the subject of a preposition, when that subject is placed 
before the verb, and adds energy to the expression. It is 
also written ^1, as is done with and for the same reason ; 
from the inseparable particle i_i, joined to this conjunction, 
are formed the words and IjU, signifying “ and indeed.” 


uj. This is one of the inseparable conjunctions. Generally 
speaking it corresponds to our conjunction “and;” but it 
may also be occasionally translated “now,” “for,” “so then,” 
etc. It is often redundant, particularly at the beginning of 
sentences, as is very often the case in our version of the 
Holy Scriptures. It is also frequently prefixed to the im- 
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perative and in that instance it generally marks the passage 
with a peculiar emphasis. 

^ “or,” “or else,” “unless,” “until;” thus, i^>jA 

“ verily, I will heat thee, unless thou wilt repent.” 

“as if,” “even as,” “just as.” 

o ^ o 

“in order that, is used in the same sense and 

with the negative adverb it becomes O and “ lest,” “so 
as not.” 

^ and “but.” The form is used only before 
nouns and pronouns. 

^ “if,” “ although;” “if not,” “unless,” nisi, “si non.” 
It occasionally signifies, especially in the Kur,an, “ why 
not?” The affixed pronouns may also be joined to it; as 

“ were it not for thee the world had 

not been created.” 

j. This is also an inseparable conjunction, corresponding 
to our connective “ and ;” sometimes it means “but.” It is 
closely akin to cli and yet in no instance can the one be 
used instead of the other. The general distinction between 
them seems to be as follows : the conjunction j is employed 
to connect words ; as ^ “ by land and by sea.” It is 

used also in connecting the various clauses of a sentence 
provided each clause has reference to the same nominative 
case. If a new nominative appears <li is used, as may be 
seen in the following short fa^de : 
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' ^ /x C f y'O'Si. 'r 9 9 ox x^oAx' Fx X x xx Ox 9<9m% 

‘V' 

S' X S f ^ xSx y xcj 'Cix^ X XX S^iT^ X x' O F Fox XX ■'x 

Jlfti ? y, loUi - <4 

X-.XF xFO oS P tj 9 xxOx OOFx xl x Fxxxx 

(Xib ^ ClXiv^ft3 ^ ^ b i. <0 ^ 

X o' X * X 

X X\J ^ -ixox X XOX 

* jljJ 1 Siji il ^ ' 

“ A negro on a certain day took off his garments and {wa) 
began to take up snow, and {wa) to rub his body with it. 
And {fa) it was said to him, why do you rub your body 
with snow ? And {fa) he said, peradventure I may become 
white. And {fa) there came by a certain man of sense, 
and {wa) he said to him, 0 such a one ! torment not your- 
self ; for {fa) truly it is possible that your body may blacken 
the snowi but {wa) it will not (thereby) lose its (own) 
blackness.” 


Interjections. 


197. and ^1, an inteijection expressive of pain, etc., like 
our words “ ah ! ” “oh!” “alas!” “pish!” “tush!” 

4^\, i_j!, t-Jl, <^!, Jj!, and U! ; all these words are ex- 
pressive of aversion or disgust such as our “foh!” “fie!” 

away !” 

o* * o.. ^ o* 

jI, also iT, and si or ».!. All these are expressive of 
pain and sorrow, etc. (nearly the same as ^), like our “ ah !” 
“alas I” “ woe unto me !” 

IJ “ah I” “alas!” This exclamation may be followed by 
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the nominative case ; or, omitting the nunation it may take 
instead the syllable , or simply i— , jjj ]j, or ]Zj or 
SIjjj Ij. When two nouns in construction follow, the syllable 

^ ^ 9 

»1— is added to the last; as j*lji ]j “alas the boy or 

slave of Zaid!” 


“alas !” “ woe !” This is sometimes used disjunctively ; 
as il Jjj “ woe to him !” or conjoined, iISIjj “ woe to thee !” 
“ woe to me !” 


“quick!” 


or 


“come on!” “this 


way !” 

Ij corresponds to our inteijection 0 used in calling or ad- 
dressing. It is used before the nominative case of proper names 
and nouns without the article; thus, jjj I “ 0 Zaid !” (§ 67.) 
V" ^ Wazir !” Before nouns having the article prefixed 
C is employed ; as tiyj b ‘‘ 0 man ! ” 
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SECTION VI. 

On the Derivation and Formation of Nouns. 

198. In this Section I employ the term Noun in its 

more extensive signification comprehending Substantives, 
Adjectives. Infinitives, and Participles. A primitive noun, 
l.U- ‘Solid,” is that which is not derived from any other word, 
Avhether noun or verb, such as ^ “flesh;” “alien;” 
fjfJ “ a horse.” A derivative noun is that which is 

derived from another word (verb or noun), by means of one 
or more of the servile letters, such as “ a key,” from 

^ “he opened;” ifSlu “a place abounding in lions,” from 

; so ^ little horse,” from “ a horse.” 

199. We have already stated (§ 48) that the servile letters 

are seven in number, viz., 1, cu (or S), and all 

included in the technical word . The servile alifva. the 

formation of nouns is used at the beginning and likewise in 
the interior of a word; as in “ greater,” from “he 
was great;” 2)'^) “negligence,” from ^ “he neglected.” 
It is also used at the end of a word, and represented by 
hrnnsa preceded by an alif of prolongation ; as in 
“pride” or “grandeur,” from “he was great.” Kio 
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servile cy is employed both at the beginning, in the interior, 
and at the end of a word (in this latter case it is represented 
by i); thus, JjjLj' “prolongation,” from JU? (for JjL) “it 
lengthened;” “ confession,” from “ he knew or 

confessed,” etc. ; “ mercy,” from “ he took pity.” 

The letter ^ never serves alone in the formation of a noun. 
It is peculiar only to verbal nouns and participles of the 
ninth derived formation ; and always preceded by 1 or 
and followed by as in the words “ extracting,” and 

“ an extractor,” both from root “ he went 

forth.” The letter is servile at the beginning of a word ; as 
“a slave,” “ a Mameluke,” from “ he possessed;” 
sometimes, but rarely, it is added at the end of a word ; as 
which is the same as “ a son.” The servile ^ is used 
as the second letter of a derived noun, the first being in 
that case either I or j* as in the verbal noun and participle 
of verbs of the sixthj formation ; thus, “ severance,” 

from “he cut short;” it serves also at the end of a 
word, as in “pardon,” from “he forgave.” The 

letter j is employed only in the interior of a word ; as 
“ acceptance,” from (jli “ he accepted.” The letter ^ is 
used both in the interior and at the end of a word, as in 
“a little dog,” from “a dog;” “solar,” 

from JJLi “the sun;” sometimes, but very rarely, it is 
employed at the beginning of a word ; as “ a fountain,” 
from ^ “ it gushed out.” 
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NOUNS DERIVED FROM VERBAL ROOTS, 

200. Of these, grammarians reckon eight classes, viz. : 
1. The Abstract Verbal Noun or Infinitive. 2. The Noun 
of Agency or Present Participle Active. 3. The Noun ex- 
pressive of the Patient, that is the Participle Passive. .4. 
The Noun of Time and Place. 5. Noun of Instrument. 6. 
Noun of IJnity. 7. Noun of Specification. S. Noun of 
Intensity. Of the first three classes we need not here take 
any further notice. We gave a table of the Infinitives of 
the triliteral verbal root in § 105 b ; and the formation of 
the Participles, Active and Passive, is abundantly obvious 
from the various paradigms given in Sections III. and IV. 

Noun of Time and Place — 

201. The noun expressive of the time and place of an 

action, is formed from the aorist of the primitive triliteral 
verb, by substituting in place of the initial servile letters 
1, ci;, and which are severally prefixed to the persons of 
that tense. If the penult vowel of the aorist be fatha^ or 
hasra^ they remain unchanged in the noun of time and place, 
if damma it is changed into fatha\ thus, “the time 

and place of labour,” from “ he labours” or “will la- 
bour ; “time or place of beating,” from “he beats” 

or “will beat;” “ thejplace of writing,” “ a school;” 

we may further observe that these nouns of place take the 
final i] as “place of burial,” “a cemetery;” 

s ^ 

“the place of sim-rising;” “a deep place,” “a cavern;” 
iJcJi “ a place proper for a light-house,” “a tower;” hence. 
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“ a minaret.” In the quadriliteral or derivative formations 
the noun of time and place is exactly the same as the 
participle passive. 

a. There are twelve nouns of place formed by converting the 
damma of the aorist, not into fatha, but into kasra, viz., “ the 
place where camels are slaughtered “ a place on which the 

elbow rests “ the place of adoration, a mosque ; ” the 

place where a thing falls;’’ ‘Hhe place of residence,” a 

habitation;” ^‘thc place of rising,” ‘4Jie east;” ^‘the 

place of rising (of a heavenly body) ;” ^Hhe place of setting,” 

“the west;” ‘^the place on the head where the hair divides;” 

5" o -<• ^ it y 

“ the place where a plant grows ; ” “ the place of breath- 

ing,” “the nostril;” and “the place where a camel is 

sacrificed.” Of these twelve, however, 

and may indifierently take fatha or kasra as the vowel of 

s ex' 

the second syllable ; and niay, irregularly, take kasra as the 
vowel of the initial thus^^jsi^ or “the place of sacrifice.” 

^ b. Nouns of time and place derived from a simile verb, whose first 
radical is j, have always kasra for the second radical, and the j is 
preserved, even when dropped in the aorist ; thus, time 

and place of promise,” from “ he promised ;” of which the aorist 
is dfj 'y so from “he deposited” (aorist “place 

and time of depositing.” 

c. The noun of time and place derived from concave verbs (§ 151), 
whose second radical in the aorist has either fatha or damma, is formed 
by substituting an a/j/* inert in place of the second radical, and by carry- 
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ing to the first radical the fatha which had belonged to the second; thus, 
from ^^he stood” (aorist is formed for If the 

second radical of the aorist has kasra for its vowel, it undergoes a 
change; thus, jC travelled” (aorist ^^the place 

where one travels.” 


d. Nouns of time and place sometimes assume the termination 
i*—; as a cemetery ;” the east;” ‘‘the time and 

place of pasturing.” Occasionally the middle radical takes damma 
instead of fatha ; as for , etc. 


c. Nouns of time and place derived from quadriliteral roots, or 
from derivative formations, are formed from the aorist passive, by 
substituting ^ for the initial incremental letters of that tense, so that 
they difi’er in nothing from the name of the patient, or the participle 
passive; thus from “it revolved,” is formed “the 

place of revolution ; ” from passive aorist of \ “ he met,” 
is formed “the place of meeting,” “the confluence of two 

rivers;” from “he returned,” “place or time of 

returning;” so from “he prayed,” ^*the time and place 

of prayer,” “ an oratory.” 

Noun of Instrument — i!T |.->U 

202. Nouns expressive of the instrument employed in the 
performance of an action are of the forms 
JlUa^. They are formed like the nouns of time and place 
with this difference, that the noun of instrument has hasra 
for its initial servile ^ ; thus, “ a key,” from ^ he 
opened;” “a balance,” from “he weighed;” 
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ft s 

“a broom,” from ^ “he swept;” “an iron instru- 

ment employed in cleaning cotton,” from “he extracted 
the seeds,” etc. 


a. There are a few nouns of this class of the forms Jjti« and 


; as JjkU a sieve,” from he sifted ; 

instrument with which flax or cotton is beaten,” from 
beaten, thumped, or pounded.” 



an 
he has 


b. Some nouns of instrument are formed on the measure 

.S ✓ 

as aIIsu ** the instrument or means of adorning,” a string of 

' ^ y S 

pearls;” ‘‘a needle;” a saddler’s awl.” There are 

several other forms of rare occurrence mentioned by Dr. Lumsden, 
p. 311. 

Noun of Unity — 

203, This species of noun denotes one solitary action or 
event, and it dispenses with the use of the adjective 
which might be otherwise requisite. It is formed from the 
infinitive of the primitive triliteral verb, and is always of 
the form iLo ; as fjJi “one single victory;” “one 

single beating.” In the derivative formations and quadri- 
literals the noun of unity is formed by simply adding » — to 

£ry'>'t-'0 ss y y ^ 

the infinitive ; as “ one extraction,” and i^)j> •i 

“one revolution,” In the ease of verbs of the second 

s 

derivative formation, whose infinitives already end in if—, 
the infinitive itself accompanied by the numeral if.^U 
forms the noun of imity; thus, “one solitary 

act of mercy.” The same rule applies to all such infinitives 
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as assume S— for a termination ; as S “ one solitai-y 

act of raising up,” from ^\i\, third formation of j*U “he 
stood up.” 

Noun of Specification— 

204. This kind of noun serves to specify what is asserted 
of a person with regard to a particular act, as when we say, 
“he excels in writing;” ^ ^5 so ^^he 

excels in defending or conquering.” It invariably is of the 
form ii*i ; and in the derivative formations and in quadri- 
literals it differs in no wise from the noun of unity just 
described. 


Noun of Intensity— *->1 . 


205. This species of noun is of the measure It is 

closely akin to the present participle, or noun of agency ; but 
it gives intensity to the expression ; thus, w jlf denotes simply 
“one who utters a falsehood,” but means “an out- 

and-out liar,” From its nature it may be used either as an 
adjective or substantive. As an adjective it is equivalent 
to the superlative degree; as “ very beautiful;” 

“very liberal.” As a substantive it serves to indicate a 
person who follows as a trade or profession, whatever action 
or condition is expressed by the primitive root ; thus, 

“a baker,” fromj^ “he baked;” in like manner, “a 
carpenter;” “a tailor,” etc. 
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NOUNS DERIVED FROM SUBSTANTIVES. 

206. Nouns derived from substantives are not nearly so 
numerous in Arabic as those derived from verbs. They may 
be comprised under four classes, viz., 1. Noun of Abundance. 
2. Noun of Singularity. 3. Noun of Capacity. 4. Diminu- 
tive Nouns. 


Noun of Ahundmee—tjf^ \ . 

207. Nouns indicating the place in which things abound, 
are nearly allied to nouns of time and place both in form and 

If y 

in signification. They are of the measures UjtLt and JjtLt . 

yy ^ y 5y y^ y 

such as iA-'U and ^ place in which there are many 

lions,” derived from jJl and both of which signify “a 

•jtyijy 

lion;” j'ijU ‘‘a field of cucumbers,” from “ a cucumber;” 
“a place where wolves abound,” from “a wolf;” 
“ a place famed for many victories,” fromjl^ “victory.” 

X ^ y^“lmO ^ ^ 

Noun of Singularity — ji i j*-iK 


208. This species of noun is formed from a primitive 
substantive by suppressing the nunation, and then adding 
the termination i — . It denotes a single portion or a single 
individual out of a whole genus which consists of several 
such portions;, thus from “straw,” is formed “a 

^ y s yy y 

single straw;” from “gold,” comes lyto “a grain or 

small bit of gold;” from “the genus pigeon,” comes 

iuUd “ one single pigeon.” It is formed in an analogous 
manner to the noun of unity, as to its termination, but not 
necessarily on the same measure. 
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Noun of Capacity— 

209. I call this species “ a Noun of Capacity,” from want 
of a better term. It denotes the vessel, case, or sheath, etc., 
in which things are contained or collected; thus, ‘‘a 

o 

milk-pail,” from “milk;” “a needle case,” from 

i'j\ “ a needle.” It will be observed that this noun is of the 
same measure as the first form of the Noun of Instrument, 
§ 202. They both differ from the Noun of Time and Place 
by having kasra as the vowel of the initial servile j*, and 
fatha for the middle radical. 

The Diminutive Noun— 


210. From triliteral nouns the diminutive is formed, by 
putting damma over the first radical and by inserting the 
diphthong between the second and third; thus from 
“a man,” little man ;” so from “a hill” 

or “mountain,” “a hillock” or “small mountain.” 

If the primitive noun he quadriliteral the diminutive is of 
the form ; thus, “a little scorpion,” from 

“ a scorpion.” If the primitive triliteral is of the feminine 
gender, the diminutive is of the form ; thus, 

“the sun,” “a little sun” or “a mock sun;” 

“earth” or “land,” tfff “a small tract of land.” 


Adjectives derived from Verbal Roots. 

211. In addition to the Participles Active and Passive 
both of the primary verb, and of its derivative formations, 
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there are several other descriptions of verbal adjectives chiefly 
derived from neuter verbs, the principal of which are the fol- 
lowing:—!. ; as “difficult,” from 2. ; as 




“fair,” from 


3. 1).* 


as 




’ cold,” from 


These are chiefly derived from neuter verbs of the measure 
3^ (aorist 4. ; as “sacred,” from 

6. as forgiving/’ fromjic. 6. 1)1^] as 


a 


a martyr/’ from 7. as brave/’ from 

8. ; as “crooked,” from Adjectives 

expressive of colour are generally of this form ; as ’J^\ 
“red,” fromj^. The form is also employed to denote 
the comparative and superlative degrees, as we have already 
stated in § 81 and § 82* 9. and ; as “ re- 
gretful,” from “careless,” from Jac. 10. Umi 

“naked,” from 


a. Many verbal adjectives, or as some call them participles, of tlie 
measures and derived from active verbs may have either 
an active or a passive signification. 

212. Adjectives of the following measures, viz., 

•» O W 5“ tS •' ^ 5"'' 9y S s ^ ^ XToO 

sometimes of an energetic or intensive signification ; thus, 
very boastful,” etc. 

a. We stated, § 205, that the measure represents both an 
intensive verbal adjective and a substantive indicating trade or 
profession, etc. As an adjective it sometimes suppresses the 
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ntlnation and adds the termination even when applied to mas- 
culine nouns ; as “profoundly learned.” According to De Sacy 
this increment adds still further to the intensity of the adjective. 

Adjectives derived from Substantives. 

213. Prom nouns substantive are derived what we may 
in ■ general terms call Eelative Adjectives, expressive of 
“nation,” “locality,” “sect,” “race,” etc., by rejecting the 
nunation or final vowel of the substantive and adding ; 
thus, “Egyptian,” from^^ Egypt;” 

“of or relating to Shiraz;” “human,” from 

“man,” “earthly,” from joji “earth.” 

*r S'' 

a. If the substantive ends in i — or i the relative adjective is formed 
by rejecting these terminations and substituting ; thus from 
^ '^the city ot Mecca/' is formed ''of or relating to Mecca/' 
so from " nature/' comes natural." If the primitive 

triliteral noun should have kasra as the vowel of its middle radical, 
the same is changed into fatha in the relative adjective ; thus from 

" the liver," is formed ‘‘ pertaining to the liver," " hepatic." 

If the first and second radicals should each have kasra for their 
vowels, it is optional in the second radical to retain the kasra, or 
change the same into fatha \ thus from JjI "a camel," is formed 

s s 

or "relating to the camel." If the first radical should 
have kasra, and the second fatha for their vowels, the fatlia may 
optionally remain, or be changed into kasra ; thus from yf/J U " the 
grape,” are formed either or “of or belonging to the 

grape.” 
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b. Relative adjectives formed from substantives of tbe measures 3^ 

and change the /casm of the second radical into /aiha and reject 
the o that follows ; thus from an island,” comes 

insular;” if nouns of these measures however be formed from 
surd verbs, no such modification takes place ; thus from it 

was necessary,” comes the substantive truth ; ” and thence 

truthful.” Relative adjectives formed from proper names 

of the measures and iLxs reject the of the primitive word ; 

thus from name of an Arab tribe,” comes a Kuraishite” 

or a man of the Kuraish tribe;” so from tbe name of the 

founder of a certain sect,” comes a follower of Iludhail.” In 

some words, however, this modification is optional, as in the case of 
which makes or . 

c. Some relative adjectives are formed by adding the termination 

1^1—; as ‘^corporeal,” from ‘‘the body;” so 

“illumined (divinely),” from “light.” Adjectives of this kind 

are said to be used only in a metaidiorical, theological, or spiritual 

- ■ O ? C I? 

sense, for in the ordinary sense of the words and are 

employed. Finally, some relative adjectives are formed in a very 
irregular manner ; thus from “ the capital of Persian Irak,” is 

formed “ a native of Rhai ;” such was the celebrated physician 
known in mediaeval Europe as Rhasis. From “ the name of a 

province in Persia,” is formed the relative adjective ; so from i'lyi 
“ the city and province of Herat,” comes ** S' of Herat.” 

Formation of the Broken Plurals — i . 

214. We very cursorily alluded to this important part of 
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Arabic Grammar, in § 58 and § 59. We now proceed to fulfil 
our promise there given of entering into a more minute de- 
tail of the subject when wo should have arrived at the proper 
place for so doing. It would have been utterly absurd to 
have embarrassed the student at an early period of his pro- 
gress, with matters which he was no ways then qualified to 
understand. The following portion of this Section is chiefiy 
translated from Eosenmiiller, always subjected to additions 
and improvements from the more copious works of Do Sacy 
and Lumsden. 


215. The First Measure, Jjo, is formed from the singulars 

o #• 

Aw and , which are the feminines of adjectives of the 

measure Jw' ; thus, Ikacr “a present,” pi. >— iac'; “very 

great,” pl.^^ ; “a form or figure,” pi. Plurals of 

this species, though of rare oceurreiico, may also be formed 

£f y y' ‘t yc x-c ^ 

from the measures A*i and Aw ; as “ a town or village,” 
pi. (for “the beard,” pi. ^ (for 

9 

216. The Second Measure, is formed 1. from singular 
nouns of the measures JUi and Jlw, and whose tri literal root 
is neither surd nor defective. It also applies to such measures 
as J-w, A-«} provided they do not come from defective 
roots, that is roots having ^ or o- for their last radical ; thus, 

if 99 U y S 9 9 9 y 

^ a book,” pi. a throne,” pi. ^ “ a 

if 9 9 Syy ^ if 9 9 iiy y 

pillar,” pi. a ship,” pi. ; Isus*^ a leaf of a 

S 9 9 sy Syy 

book,” pi 2. From nouns of the measures Jw, 
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_ Si P P s S P'i 

and as^ “a leopard,” pl.^ ; 0 - 1 “ a lion,” pi. aJ ; 

CXC P li P P 

“the fruit of the date tree,” pi. 3. From verbal 

p^ 

adjectives of the measures and J^, provided they have 

*, y' S P P P ^ 

not a passive signification; as^jJ “a monitor,” pi. jjJ ; 

5PP 

“patient,” phjr". 

217. The Third Measure^ J*i,is applicable to masculine 
adjectives of the measure JjoI and to their feminines ilUi, pro- 
vided they be not of the comparative or supc'rlative degree ; 
as and d^ “red,” pi. (masc. and fern.) . 


218. The Fourth Measure, J*i, applies to singular nouns 

of the measure ; as “ a coin,” pi. ^ a 

temple or church,” pi. ^ “ a maxim,” pi. . 

219. The Fifth Measure, ^l*i, applies to singulars of the 

s ^ ^ S ^ 50 »’ f. P ^ 5-'OF s if yf 

measures J*i, J*j, Jjo, J*j, &lxi, and Ii*i ; as ^,=tr “the 
sea,” pi. “an arrow,” pi. “a spear,” 

^ if p yy if f' Sf'i-ff' 

pi. Jsrj “a man,” pi. JU-_;; “a dish or saucer,” 

S yf iif'ifP ^ S ff 

pl. ^UaS; i)isj “a short letter,” “a note,” pi. ^iSj. 2. It 

applies to the measures Jjti and aJIj , provided they be not 

U ^ ^ 

derived from a surd or defective root ; thus, J-:*- “ a moun- 

S yf ify'y'f 2 j yf 

tain,” pl. JUr ; “the neck,” pl. <— >\j;. 3. It applies 
to the adjectives of the measures J-w and <£!,«, provided 

if ✓ 

they be not of a passive signification; thus, i— sj^, 

fern. tMjif “noble,” pl. 4. It applies to such 
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adjectives, as have the measures fern. or 

S y^9 f S ^ ✓Ox 

fem. Ail« ; thus, ^,Ujj and iUijj “penitent,” 

S' X *» X O P Sx X c y 

pi. and “lean (from starvation),” pi. 

5. Finally, it applies to many nouns of agency or 
verbal adjectives of the measure thus, “a mer- 

chant,” pi. jUr; JaU “thirsty” (applied only to a camel), pi. JijJ. 


220. The Sixth Measure, !)>“> applies to substantives of 

i' ox «, o S ^9 5" XX •. ✓ 

the measmes J«, J*i, J*i, Jxi, and Jjti ; and sometimes, 

s X «r o X 

though rarely, to adjectives of the measure JcU ; as jsr, “ the 

S 9 p f, 9 9 ^ f 

sea,” pl.^^sc? ; “ a molar tooth,” pi. “an army,” 

«? / / ixj. 5 9-% s Q 9 9 

pi. Owl “a lion,” pi. oyl; “the liver,” pi. o^; 

jiAli “ a witness,” pi. o^ , To these we may add a few 
irregulars ; thus from tj'b ‘ weeping,” pi. ^Jj and ^ (for 

x\ ^ CC • ^ ^ 9 S 9 9 ' 

kneeling,” pi. and for 

5-^9 S ^ 9 

221. The Seventh and Eighth Measures, Jjii and jUi, apply 
to verbal adjectives of the measures J^U and (fem.) ^U, 
provided they be not derived from imperfect roots ; thus, 

S' X S-<S> 9 :> <9 9 S ^ 

(*^U- “a judge,” pi. and “a writer,” pi. 

S ^ 9 X Sfy ^9 S 9 ^x 

jU (for “a combatant,” pi. ilji for jlji; ,»^li 

^ -Si^ 5x X '' 

“ absent,” pi. i--wi ; ^ female camel that is turned 

S ^ S i5i / 

loose,” pi. J^. According to De Saey, the measure JUi 
belongs exclusively to masculine nouns. 

S'x XX 

222. The Ninth Measure, &Sm, is applicable to such verbal 
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adjectives as have the measure J^li, when applied to rational 

S'' 

beings, and not coming from a defective root ; as “ per- 

S'' S'' 

feet,” pi. ; j*5U standing erect,” pi. ; Jb (for^b) 

S'''''' ^ 

“ innocent,” pi. ijj . A few words derived from infirm roots 
are somewhat irregular; or more strictly speaking, they 
follow the rules of permutation ; thus, «Jb “ one who sells,” 
pi. Asb for . 

S'' ."9 

223, The Tenth Measure, Xhti, belongs almost exclusively 
to verbal adjectives when applicable to rational beings, and 
of the measure JeU formed from a defective root ; thus, jlc 

S ''9 S'-y9 ^ ^ 

“a warrior,” pi. »\^ (for Kadi or judge,” 

S '' 9 Sj- j' 9 ^ 

pi. itUaS (for i-aS). 


S''^ 

224. The Eleventh Measure, ibw, is formed from sub- 

S ^9 

stantives singular of the measure Jxj, and also from a few 

S S S 9 S'''' 

having the measures Jai and Jj«i ; as “ a bear,” pi. 

«;cp S'"' i« O/" 

j/ “a jug,” pi. “a husband or wife,” cor^ux, pi. 

Jarj ) ; an ape,” pi. if^. 


225. The Twelfth Measure, ll*i, applies to substantives of 

S ^'' S ^9 S'"' S''" S "9 S " 

the measures Jw, Jai, J*j, JUi, JUi, and J-«; thus, jjJ 
“ahull,” pi. (for ^\) “a brother,” pi. 

S" ^ S ^ ^ 

“ a branch,” pi. “ a gazelle or antelope,” pi. 

|jfi; “a boy,” “a slave,” pi. ^ (for “a 
youth, boy, or lad,” pi. 
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226. The Thirteenth Measurey applies to suljstantives 

ox S XX S o 

of the meastire Jj 6 ; and sometimes to the measures Jju, Jjo , 

JT OP ' 

and Jjo, provided they come not from a root whose medial letter 

fir O X 5 ^ oS fiv./ X 

is f or^/; thus, the face,” pi. jSj “a bucket,” 
pi. (for “a hill,” pi. ; Lac “ a staff,” pi. 

^JaA\ (for ^\)y “the foot,” pi. ; Jia “a bolt (of a 
door),” pi. Jial. It is also applicable to feminine sub- 
stantives of four letters, not ending in if—, and of which 

fi X 

the penult is an inert 1 , ^ , or ; thus, j “ the arm,” pi. 

4* oj fi X fi' pojt 

“an oath,” pi. It is further applicable, 

by prescription, to several measures different from those 
above indicated, and even to singulars coming from concave 

fi PX fipoj fixx 

roots; as ^ a lion,” pi. the day,” pi. 

fi ox fiPOS fix fiPOJ 

“the eye,” pi. ; j\^ a house,” pi. jjOl. 

fi xO» 

227. The Fourteenth Measure, JUj\, is applicable, 1. To 
substantives of three letters and of all measures, though 

fi o X 

seldom to the measure Jje, unless its middle letter be j, 

fi xO^ fi X 

or i^'y thus, “rain,” pi. “ the shoulder,” pi. 

ii* O if ✓ ff Xt/J Ox' 

JjI “a camel,” pi. JbT (for JbU); “the eye,” 

S ^ .7 s 

pi. “a date,” pi. 2. It is applicable to 

fi' Ox 

the measure Jj»i, when its medial consonant is a long vowel 
or diphthong (as already indicated), or when its initial letter 

fi o fi xc J fi <-x 

is j ; thus, JJ an elephant,”'pl. JUl ; “ a sword,” 

pi. i_iC'> M “a day>” /*y (for |*V) > oi-jj “time,” pL 

fi xoj ' 

3. It is applied, though rarely, to tho measure 
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J^U; thus “pure,” pi. also to verbal adjectives 
of the measure J-« , provided they be not of a passive sig- 
nifioation; as noble,” pi. 


228. The Fifteenth Measure^ is applicable, 1. To 

nouns of four letters, the penult of ■which is j, or i/ inert; 
as oii “a necklace,” pi. ; <11 “ God,” which is an ab- 
bre'viation of «!!!, and always so pronounced, pi. ijll (for 

s 9 ^ ^ s y ^ 

“a pillar,” pL ij^t; ^‘acake,” acracknell,” 

' Sy - 

pi. 2. It is especially applicable to singular nouns 

S y y y 

whose measures are JUi and JUi, if derived from a surd 
or defective root ; thus, |*U1 “ a priest or Imam,” pi. iwl 
(for f LS ‘‘a short tunic or vest,” pi. 4-^1. 


229. The Sixteenth Measure^ JfV* applicable to nouns 

S ^ S y y C 

of the measures J^U and J^li ; thus, the sea shore,” ph 

/ ^ey Sy y f y y ^ 

; jjU- “a signet-ring,” pi. It is also applicable 

to substantives and adjectives feminine of the measures iicli 

t>.y y y 

and iicU ; thus, iuLa “ lightning accompanied with thunder,” 

» yy Sy y P yy y y 

pl« “ a female companion,” pi. ; iliiib 

“ the hole of the jerboa,” pi. . 

/ t-myy 

230. The Seventeenth Measure, JJUi, is applicable to sub- 
stantives singular feminine, consisting of four consonants, of 
which the third is one of the letters of prolongation viz., 
'» cr */, inert, each preceded by its homr^eneous short 

vowel (§ 80, a .) ; thus, Jlli ‘‘ the north wind,” pi. JSUA ; 
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“ an old -woman,” “ a species of poem,” pi. 

jiSL^. The same rule applies to feminine substantives of the 
same measure, but adding ir— at the end ; as iilsr* “ a cloud,” 
pi. (^las-» ; “ an old woman,” pi. ; <L-jb* a 

wonder or rarity,” pi. i--.5Ur®. 

231. The Eighteenth Measure, ^lUi, belongs to substantives 

s y f s y y 5 y ^ 

singular of the measures JUi, JUi, and J*j; likewise to 

s ^ 9 s ^ y s y 

some nouns of the measures J«, Jui, and (JcU, when de- 

it ^ 9 

rived from concave roots; as |*lt “a youth,” “a slave,” pi. 

ff S y^ Q rKt Sf 

; JJji “ a gazelle or antelope,” pi. Jijl ; c:jy>- a fish,” 
pi. ^ “ a crown,” pi. This plural is also 

applicable to a few singulars that admit of other measures; 

SS Sy % s y ^ S 

as ^ (for “a brother,” pi. ‘‘a young boy,” 

<7 yij Syg. Syy% ^ ** S* ✓ t- ^ ff 

pl. !U\ (for handmaid,’’ pi. laSU- a 

wall,” pi. . 

if y^y 

232. The Nineteenth Measure, , applies to substantives 

S y syy s y s ^y 

of the measures J«, Jjti, and J-*j ; as lJL) “a roof,” pi. 
^^Uiu; jJj a region,” ‘a province,” pi. ; uJ-ij “a 
cake,” pi. It also applies to a few words of the 

measure when used substantively, and not derived from 

a concave root; as “a horseman,” pi. 

r>~yy? 

233. The Twentieth Measure, ^SLo, is applied to adjectives 
masculine, of the measure not having a passive sense; 
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and to a few of the measure not derived from a concave 
or defective root, and significant of a rational being; thus, 

S ✓ s Tt- S ^ 

jM “ a poor man,” pi. ; j^\ “ a prince,” pi. 

“a poet,” pi. The masculine word “a sue- 

cessor,” makes the plural ^ULi-. There are a few other 
singular nouns, some of them derived even from a defective 
root, which admit of this kind of plural. 

234. The Twenty-first Measure^ applies to singulars 
of the measure but is principally peculiar to those 

whoso root is a surd verb, or a concave, or a defective ; 
thus, ‘‘a friend,” ‘‘ one beloved,” pi. (contracted 

for “a rich man,” pi. friend,” 

pi. *U^1. It occasionally applies to norms of this measure 
derived from perfect roots ; thus, Jjf-* “ sincere,” pi. . 


235. The Twenty-second Measure, applies to adjectives 
of the measure and sometimes, though rarely, also to 
Jc’i, J«, and Jjol, when they are expressive of “pain,” 
“wounds,” “injuries in general (of body or mind);” as 


“wounded,” pi. “slain,” pi. i.j3U 


“perishing,” pi. The same plural applies also to 

verbal adjectives of the measure thus, “lazy,” 

✓ p ^ Kt X xox 

pi. ^jLai “angry,” pi. 


236. The Twenty-third Measure, Jifiti. This is applicablo 
to substantives singular, of the measutes ^JUi, and } 
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also to adjectives feminine of the measures and ; 
thus, “ a plain,” or “ a desert,” pi. ** ® 

virgin,” pi. “ the decision of a judge,” pi. ; 

“pregnant,” pi. 

237. The Twenty-fourth Measure^ applies, in the 

first place, to the same class of substantives and adjectives 
as the preceding; thus, “a virgin,” pi. 2nd. 

To adjectives of the measure ; as “ intoxicated,” 

pi. In this case the first letter of the plural may 

✓z' y y 9 

take ^mma instead of fatha ; thus, and are both 

9 yi^ y y< 

right. The adjective may have in the plural 

y yf y y 

or Lastly, it applies to feminines of the form 

aL« csmingfrom a defective root ; as La* a gift,” pi. V.'*^ > 
“ sin,” pi. ClLi- . 

238. The Twenty-fifth Measure, is applicable to a 

5 0 S y 

few singulars of the measures J*i, Jl*i, and J.cU; thus, 
A^ “a slave,” pi. a^; j\^ “an ass,” pi. ; jU “a 
•warrior,” pi. 

239. The Twenty-sixth Measure, aJjxj, is of very rare 

occurrence, and belongs to a few singulars of the measure 
j« ; thus, Jjo a husband,” pi. “a paternal 

Sy^ff * 

uncle,” pi. h*^. 

Sy y 

240. The Twenty-seventh Mensure, aJUI, is applicable to a 
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zf yy 5 ^ S y y 

few singulars of the measures J« and Jxli ; thus, “ a 

y S y Sy y 

stone,” pi. “a companion,” pi. ^1*^; also 

is to be met with. 

241. The Twenty-eighth Measure.^ J*i, applies to a few 

Sy^^y S^yy S y Sy^ y 

singulars of the measures Al*i, llni, and J.eU ; thus, M>. “a 

S ' y Syyy Syy S y 

ring,” pi. jl *. ; ijj a pulley,” pi.' ; 4_-Jlb ‘ one who 
s,” pi. 


242. We now proceed to describe the broken plurals of 
words consisting of four or more consonants, which we 
ctusorily mentioned in § 58, c and d. They are divided by 
grammarians into three classes of measures, which, when 
added to the preceding twenty-eight, furnish in all thirty- 
one species of broken plurals as formerly stated, § 58, a. 

, / yy 

243. The Twenty-ninth Measure, JJUi JeUj, and 

9 yy ^ 

The first plural of these measures applies to quad- 
riliteral noims, the consonants of which are all radical; of 

s 

course the servile final s— does not here count as a letter ; 

5 " o 9 yy Syy^y 9 yy 

thus, “a frog,” pi. sjaii “a bridge,” pi. 

The other three measures apply respectively to quadriliterals 
formed from triliteral roots (the termination i— as before not 
counting), by prefixing 1, cj, or ^ ', thus “ a finger,” pi. 
yUi; hjs^ experience,” pi. <-^1^; means of 

living,” “victuals,” pi. 


f yy # y% 9 yy f ^ y 

244. The Thirtieth Measure, JJUi 
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J^Uj, and This measure applies to singular nouns 

consisting of five letters, of which the penult is a letter of 

S ' ^ 9 9 ^ ^ 

prolongation; as, “a sultan or emperor,” pi. 

(for jOj), “a dinar,” denarius^ ph^^ljj; “a lamp,” 

9 

pi. Jj^hi ; “ a source or fountain head,” pi. 

“ a buffalo,” pi. “ poor,” pi. “a 

picture,” pi. jj.Caj. 


^ ^ s -<x 


245. The Thirty-first Measure^ il^Ul, etc. (as above). 
This is a modification of the preceding measure, by suppress- 
ing the penult of prolongation, and by adding the termina- 

S S x'o J 9 S Ox 

tion ; thus, jL-l “ a preceptor,” pi. j-jU and i'jjU ; j-Jj 

9 S " y^ S 9 y y 

“a disciple,” pi. ju^L' and “a philosopher,” 

'"y 

pi. AaJii. This measure belongs also to nouns of four or more 
letters of which the penult is not a letter of prolongation ; and 
it applies more especially to foreign words, whether substan- 

’ Ol 9 y% 

tives or relative adjectives; thus “a bishop,” pi. ciiLt 
and iwU ; “an Emperor, Csesar, Kaiser, or Czar;” pi. 

yy S ^ y S y y Sf y 

“a Mauritanian,” pi. “Georgian 

or Circassian,” pi. iuS\jS^', “aSclavonian,” pl.LlU.tf ; 

S y^ i^y ^ S y yy ^ 

“a native or inhabitant of Bagdad,” pi. iroolw . 


u. For a more detailed account of this portion of Arabic Grammar 
the learner is recommended to peruse the works of Lumsden and 
De Sacy. My object has been to observe a middle course between 
the profosenesB of these great masters, and the meagreness of Bichard- 
son and Stewart. 
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The Plural of the Plural — 

246. An additional plural is sometimes formed from the 

broken plurals of triliterals, which is called “ the pi. of the 
plural;” thus, “a dog,” pi. and thence the 

plural of the plural ; so from “a finger nail,” is 
formed the pi. jUbl ; and from that, the pi. of the pi. 
from jJ (for J/Ja) “the hand,” comes the pi. (for 

^3= *>' ^ G^ oS 

and thence ; from ,V^ “a bracelet,” pi. SjjJi, and 
from that again the pi. of the pi., j)\J \ . It may be observed 
that the plurals of the plural agi’ce in measure with those of 
quadriliteral and quinquiliteral nouns, §§ 243, 244, and 245. 

a. Broken plurals sometimes form an additional regular plural 
in cjI— ; thus, from illU, an epistle/’ is formed tlic broken pfural 
JjL;, and thence the plural feminine of the plural ** a col- 

lection of letters;” so from a house,” pi. and thence 

the pi. of the plural a cluster of houses.” According to 

De Sacy, these plurals can be employed only when the number is 
undetermined, and above nine. 

U O 

5. Sometimes a dual is formed from a broken plural ; thus, 

s yi 

** SL principle,” or ‘‘foundation” (of a science), pi. Jy>\ ; and thence is 
formed (what we may call “the dual of the plural”) which signifies 
*‘the principles of the two sciences,” viz., Theology and Jurisprudence. 

247. We stated briefly, § 68, that many Arabic nouns 
have more than one species of plural ; the student must not, 
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however, conclude that they are all used indiscriminately. 
In this case he must be guided entirely by prescription or 
custom. For example, on examining carefully the preceding 
thirty-one measures of broken plurals, he will find that no 

s s 9? Sy ^ s 

fewer than nine of them, viz., J*i, J^i, IL6, ILxi, Jjol, 

S' yt^% S -'•oP S y Sy 9 9 

JUil, J^, and are applicable to singulars whose 
measure is J*i . We may here further state that “ the plurals 
of paucity,” viz., measures 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th, alluded 
to in § 58, b, are applied only to a number of persons or 
things, ranging from three to ten, both inclusive. 

a. We noticed in § 58, e, a few words that formed their plural 
irregularly. The fact is that several of these irregular plurals 

si 

are derived from singulars no longer in use ; thus, *1 “ a mother,” 
has for its plural apparently from ; ji,* ‘'the mouth,” 

pi. 'i\y\ from Jy ; - “water,” pi. and as if from JU. 
The word i\^\ “ a woman,” has for its plural >llj, , and 


a woman, 


all of which come from a diflhrent root. The word “ a man” 

or “ a human being in general,” has the pi. JwlJl and contracted JwU . 



m 


SECTION VII. 

SYNTAX OP THE ARTICLE, SUBSTANTIVES, ADJECTIVES, AND 

PRONOUNS. 

Analysis of Sentences. 

248. In the preceding Sections we haA'^e treated of the 
letters, syllables, and words of the Arabic language. We 
now come to the most important part of our work— the con- 
struction of sentences, or, in other words, the rules for speak- 
ing and writing the language correctly. We have all along, 
taken for granted that the student is acquainted Avith the 
ordinary terms of grammar, and is able to distinguish the 
various parts of speech (common to all languages) from one 
another. It is probable, hoAvever, that he may not have 
turned his attention to the analysis of sentences, which ought 
to form a preliminary step to the Syntax of eveiy foreign 
tongue. On this account, we request his attention to the 
following general, or rather universal principles of language, 
an acquaintance Avith which will enable him to comprehend 
more fully some of the rules which we are about to state. 

a. A simple sentence consists of three parts, viz., a nominative or 
agent;, a verb; and an attribute, predicate, or complement; thus, 
“Kre is hot;” “Fire consumes wood.” In the first sentence, 
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is the nominative, or subject of affirmation ; hot is the attribute, or 
that whicli is affirm(3(i of the subject, Jire ; and the verb h serves 
to express the affirmation. Again, in the senlence "'Fire consumes 
^oo(]/\/lre is tlie nominative, or agent, consumes is the verb, and 
nood is the object or complement. Frequently a simple sentence 
consists in appearance of only two words ; as winds blow ships 
sail;” wliich expressions are equivalent to “winds are blowing,” 
“ ships are sailing.” It appears, then, that the shortest sentence 
must consist of three words, expi’cssed or understood ; and it will 
be found tliat the longest is always reducible to three distinct parts 
and no more. For the sake of illustration let us take the following 
sentence from the Letters of Junius, viz., “ An unmerited outrage 
oftered to a great or good man | naturally excites | some emotions of 
resentment even in heaids that have tlie least esteem for virtue.” 
In this sentence the verb is “ naturally excites;” what precedes the 
verb, is the nominative ; and what follows it, is the complement. 

b. Althougli every simple sentence is reducible to three distinct 
parts, yet it is not easy to find a general term that will accurately 
apply to each individual part with the exception of the verb. When 
the sentence is expressed by means of the verb “ to be,” the three 
parts may be called the nominative or subject, the verb, and the 
attribute', thus, “ Zaid is diligent.” When the sentence is expressed 
by any other neuter verb, the parts may be called nominative, verb, 
and complement', as “ Zaid went from Mecca to Isfahan.” When 
the verb of the sentence is active or transitive, the parts are agent, 
verb, and object ; as “ Zaid purchased a horse.” Lastly, when the 
sentence is expressed by means of a passive verb, the three parts ajje 
nominative, verb, and agent ; as “ a horse was purchased by Zaid.” 

A compound sentence, or period, consists of two or more simple 
sentences connected by a conjunction, expressed or understood ; thu6| 
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Knowledge fills the mind with entertaining views ; and administers 
to it a perpetual series of gratifications ; it gives ease to solitude ; 
fills a public station with suitable abilities; and, when it is mixed 
with complacency, it adds lustre to such as are possessed of it.” It 
will be a useful exercise for the student to analyze, by himself, tlie 
above compound sentence ; which consists of five simple sentences, in 
all of which, knowledge, or its substitute it, is the nominative. The 
last two clauses make but one simple sentence, for they amount 
merely to this : “ Knowledge, mixed with complacency, adds lustre 
to such as are possessed of it.” 

249. The leading principles of Arabic Syntax do not differ 
upon the whole, from those that prevail in our own and other 
European languages. As a general rule the verb agrees 
with its nominative in number, gender, and person ; the 
adjective agrees with its substantive in number, gend(T, and 
case ; and the relative agrees in number and gender with its 
antecedent. There are, however, in the Arabic language, 
some exceptions to the preceding general principles, together 
with many idiomatic peculiarities which may startle the 
European student, whose notions of grammar are derived 

from the languages of ancient Greece and Eome. 

* 

Arrangement of the Words in a Sentence. 

250. We have just shewn (§ 248, a) that a sentence con- 
sists of three distinct parts ; and the attentive student will 
find on examination that there are six ways of arranging 
these parts. In Arabic prose compositions, the general rule 
is to put the verb first, then the nominative, and lastly 
(he complement j thus, SjJ CJji “Zaid struck ’Amru,” 
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So in the following sentences, viz., JIj “Lnhman 

said to his son.” ^jeJ\ j <dl! 

the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.”, 
j'juw ^ “Zaid came from Isfahan to 

Bagdad.” When one substantive governs another in the 
genitive case the governing word comes first; as UjII 
“love of the world;” “listening unto wisdom.” 

In like manner a substantive precedes the adjective which 
serves to qualify it ; as “ a great book ;” 

the sincere friend.’’ 

a. Languages abounding in case terminations, such as the Sanskrit, 
the Latin, and tlie Greek, admit of any of the six modes of arrange- 
ment above alluded to ; thus the simple sentence, ‘‘ Ceesar vanquished 
Pompey,’* wliicli we cannot arrange with perspicuity, except in one 
way, may in Latin be expressed, Caesar vicit Pompeium,^* or ** Caesar 
Porapeiuin vicit;” ‘Wicit Caesar Pompeium,” or *Wicit Pompeium 
Caesar;” lastly, ‘‘Pompeium Caesar vicit,” or “Pompeium vicit 
Caesar.” The Arabic is more restricted in its arrangement ; and it 
is a curious coincidence that the Gaelic exactly agrees with it ; for 
example, the first verse of Genesis (above quoted) runs thus in Gaelic : 
“Anns an toiseach chruthaich Dia na neamhan agus an talamh,” 
which corresponds word for word with the Arabic. The reader is 
uot to infer, however, that I consider the two languages to have the 
least affinity with one another. I merely point out occasionally 
certain striking resemblances between the two, as to arrangemeiit 
and idiom, which I hold to be purely accidental, 

SYNTAX OF THE ARTICLE. 

c* 

251. The definite article of the Arabic generally cor- 
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responds in its use and application with the to of the 
Greek. For example, when a substantive is restricted by 
the article, and at the same time qualified by an adjective, 
the adjective as well as the substantive takes the article; 
thus, “the great (or valuable) book,” v 

^ dfta. In like manner when the substantive is a proper 
name (and consequently definite in its nature), its qualifying 
adjective (if any) takes the article ; thus, “Abra- 

ham the faithful,” Afipaa/i 6 irurro’s. The article is always 
prefixed to names of peoples and sects; thus, “the 

Jews;” “the Christians;” “the Arabians;” 

“ the Persians.” It is used ilso before singular nouns 
to express collectively a whole species ; as in the following 
example ; ^ “ The droraedaiy is preferable 

to the camel.” 

a, The article is sometimes employed, as in German and French, 
instead of an affixed possessive pronoun, when the possessor cannot be 
mistaken ; thus, “ By thine absence thou hast troubled me, and in my 
trouble my reason has departed,” Jlj JJjJjJ V ^ JJUl Ij 
where we se6 JijJl employed for . The article is also used, 
as in other languages, per anfonomasiam as in the expressions 

■i, 9 

“ the prophet,” o 7rp<^r???, for Muhammad ; " the 

book,” y for the Kur,fln. Finally, the article is used as in 

German and French before nouns denoting an abstract idea in 
general, in which instances we employ no article in English ; thus, 

U S \ J-flot: b “ by activity the reward is obtaiuod, 
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not by elothfulness;” it is also used before names of sciences, arts, 
regions, etc. ; “wisdom;” “government;”, 

“ ’Irak ;” “ Syria,” or “ Damascus.” 

SYNTAX OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

Of the Nominative Case. 

252. The nominative case is often employed at the be- 
ginning of a sentence in an absolute sense, independently of 
any grammatical construction with what follows. For ex- 
ample, the sentence “To God belongs whatever is in the 
heavens and upon the earth,” is thus expressed in Arabic, 
^ ^ literally, “God, (or, as to 

God,) to him (is) whatever (is) in the heavens and upon 

99 9.' 9<t> ^ 

the earth;” so, “As to God, his prophet is 

among you,” Lc. “ the prophet of God is among you.” This 
use of the nominative absolute is called the inchoative case, 
such a mode of construction is by no means rare 
in our modern Anglo-Saxon, both English and Scotch, as in 
the following couplet from the exquisite ballad of “Auld 
EobinGray:” 

My heart — it said nay, for I look’d for Jamie back ; 

But the wind— it blew high, and the ship— it was a wrack.” 

a. We mentioned (158, a) that the verb “ to be,” is seldom used 
in the present tense except when its omission might occasion an 

ambiguity; thus, ixij “Zaid is learned;” “God (is) 

bountiful;” “thou (art noble).” Here we see that the 

verb is entirely omitted, and both the subject and attribute put in the 
nominative case in the o;-der described, | 250. In many inafan c ee 
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it is optional to make the subject precede the attribute or vice versa ; 

thus we may say^\ or <dJ\ jA\ “ God (is) very great;” L»J 
or “ Muhammad (is) our prophet.” 


Of the Genitive Case. 


263. When in Arabic two substantives are so combined 
that the first, which is indefinite in its signification, is re- 
stricted by the second, such a construction is called 
which we may translate “ state 'of regimen.” The first word 
is termed “the regent;” and the second, which is 

9 ^ 9^' /f 

always put in the genitive case, is called or the 

governed;” as .dll h.L=^ “the wisdom uf God;” <-r»^ 

‘the book of Solomon.” The governing word has very fre- 
quently the effect of an adjective; as ^ “abundance 

' 9 9 

of sleep,” i.e, “much sleep;” “length of ex- 

periences,” i.e. “long experience.” Such is uniformly the 

if 9 

construction of the noun “the totality,” which answers 
to our words “every” or “all,” according as the word 
governed is singular or plural; thus, everything;^’ 

. (jwU\ “all men.” 


a. Like jl" are also construed the interrogative pronoun and its 
feminine denoting what?’' which?” ^Vhat or which 

% 9^ f 

men?” ^^what woman?” ^ ‘Tor what reason?” A 


similar rule applies to the word^^ signifying ‘‘ difference,” hence ^‘ne- 
gation ; for example, increate ; ljUf- 

“ the Waisirs and Kadis and others besides them came.” 
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b. The state of regimen frequently expresses superiority or ex- 
cellence in a superlative sense ; as \ the best of created 

things.” When the governing word is an adjective the latter is 
sometimes restricted in its signification by the word governed ; as 
“quick at calculation,” instead of jj 

“possessed of readiness at calculation;” “violent in 

chastising,” instead of 


Of the Accusative Case. 

254. We stated (§ 194) that every noun in Arabic may 
be converted into an adverb by being pnt in the accusative 
case. The accusative case in this language is frequently 
used adverbially in instances where the Latin would em- 
ploy the ablative, or the accusative with a preposition ; 
thus, iiG perished of hunger,” mortuus est 

fame) irj,^ “do ye fast during certain specified 

days,” per certum dierum spatium. An adjective or par- 
ticiple with the accusative termination frequently cor- 
responds with the Latin gerund in do ; as “ he 

came riding,” venit equitando ; (3^^ “ he eats standing,” 

IjkS-* “enter the gate in adoration.” The accu- 

sative is sometimes equivalent to the Latin gerund in dum] 
as AsjJi “ I struck him for (the sake of) instruction,” ad 
crudiendum. Finally, the accusative, pur et simple^ expresses 
in Arabic the sense of the Latin quoad, “ by reason of,” 
“ with respect to,” or “as to;” thus, “Isaac 

is good, with respect to his mind, or disposition,” i.e, “ hq 
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is well disposed ; ” ijSi “ God is great (as to) 

y' -it ^ ^ 

power;” iyjJ A.il ^‘and these (hearts) are like 

stones, or more intense (than stones), as to hardness.” 


a. The predicate in the accusative is sometimes put before the sub- 

^ y L, P y OtD y - ■05 

ject; thus in the Kur.an, vi. 42; .di’l Ulis-’ Jitilij [He it is 

who hath brought forth] “ the palm-tree and the corn-crop of which 

PfL^-i <1^ ^ o P 

there is a variety of food where is equivalent to 

9 y 9 PP i. 

(resulting) from which is various/’ So 

in xxi. 3 : [They listen not to the admonition 

of their Lord except that] they may turn it unto sport, their hearts 

V ^ 1 ? 

being taken up with delight;” where is equivalent to 

connection with quotations from the Kur,an, 
as above, the Roman numerals indicate the surat or chapter, and the 
Arabian figures, the dyat or verse. 


b. The present participle put in the accusative has sometimes the 
effect of what in Latin is called the subjunctive mood, which in 
Arabic is expressed by the preterite preceded by the conjunction 
‘‘although,’* “even if,” as in the following verse from the Eamdsa: 

^ ^ y y y ■^■^ •$ y y -y y y yO«^ »• y P oi y 

^ U UU- jU!' J-uuiL “verily, I will 

wash away dishonour from me, even if the decree of God should 
draw upon me whatever it may draw ; ” where U (when it first 

occurs) is equivalent .to So in the following sentence; 

^ y oi. ^ y y y y y y .?y O y P yy y y yt* y yy O y 

y \js^ l:oli bysT 2 i\yb iij JU Lib “whoso 

coveteth anything, his avarice leadeth him on to it, whatever it may 
be, foul or fair.” 


<?• In Arabic the accusative is very frequently employed where we 
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should use the nominative, as in the following verses from the 

X XX X Sxx x^x/C 

Kur,aii, ii. 242; Us*- i«Jjyc4lb ci-jULk^JJ^ ^*and 

to the divorced (wives is due) a reasonable provision (according to 
the husband's means); this is incumbent on the pious;" where we 
see U>- in the accusative. So also in iv. 15, we have the following; 

■Ci-C o X ^ o^x X I o xx'Cj y X o x 

^ cj3i ^ and if there 

should be more (brothers or sisters) than these (two) they shall bo 
(equal) sharers in the third part (of the estate) ; this is an ordinance 

■iy ^ ^ if ^ XX ty -o ^ 5‘x XX X I 

from God;” where we see ^dll ^ used for *111 


Substantives in Apposition, 


255. When one substantive is subjoined to another by- 
way of description or designation, the two are said to be 
in “apposition,” and must agree in gender, number, and 
case, as in the Kur,an, xiv. 19 : *U ‘^and 

there shall be drinking of water (which is) poison.” So 
in xxiv. 35 : Zj\^ ^ jijj “it (the lamp) is 

lighted with the oil of a blessed tree, the olive.” The same 
rule holds when the second substantive defines the manner, 
measure, or quantity, of the first : thus, “ I 

ate half the cake,” literally, “I ate the cake, the half of it.” 
The same rule also applies to certain words added by way 
of “confirmation” or “corroboration” (a//)> saoh as 
“the soul” or “self,” and “the eye” or “essence,” 
having subjoined to them the affixed pronoun appropriate 
to the first substantive. They thus become equivalent to the 
Latin ipse^ ipsa, and ipsum. They agree in gender, number^ 
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and case with the leading substantives, the foims used for 

both dual and plural being and as may bo seen in 

the following examples: aII' jjj ‘‘Zaid himself came;” 

lllj 'Sjj lLoIJ “I saw Zaid himself;” 

“Zainab herself came;” U^' saw the 

two princes themselves.” The Avords and may also 

be put in apposition after the affixed pronouns ; for example, 
% 

L^.\j saw thyself,” which may also be expressed 
uJul or c— uJcuU. 

*P 9 

a. In a manner similar to the foregoing are used the words and 

s ^ ^ 

denoting ‘‘totality/’ or “universality/’ as also JuLc “people 
in general;” as '‘the whole army came/’ literally, 

x-i,0 xC-Cl ^ 

“ the army came, the whole of it ;” so \ cpsl>- “ the whole 

Oi?<S ^ xc-xe-o P otx ^ 

tribe came;” ^ "I saw the multitude, all of them;” 

*LmJ b “ I passed by all the women ;” (ic^[z 1 ^ l:^ 

“the whole army came.” In order to express duality in such in- 

X -^X XO 

stances the words K, fern, lidf or bi^, “both,” are employed; 
as in the lollowing examples : Uj^K " both Zaid and 

’Amru came;” I saw both ’Amru and 

’Umar;” iC^Vsj ™to him as wiv^s 

^ X XX 

both Zainab and Fatima.” When the words 11^ and bl^ precede the 
substantives which they qualify they become indeclinable; thus, 
K lLo/ 3 I saw both thy brothers ; ” 

“ I passed by both thy sisters.” 

To the word thus used in apposition, the words fern , 
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iUX>-, together witli tlieir plurals fem. may be sub- 

joined, agreeing in gender, number, and case with the leading word; 
thus, ‘‘ and all the angels did worship.” 

The word thus applied is not used in the dual, either masculine 
or feminine. 

c. The word applied as above may be accompanied by one 

or all of the following words, which are of the same signification, 
viz.: ^1, and whose feminines are respectively, 

and and their plurals masc. and and 

fem. and Sometimes these three words 

are all used at the same time in addition to in the order ob- 

served in the following example: ^:j\ \ 

“the whole of the army came;” which it is impossible to translate 
verbatim. The last three words are very rarely used either singly or 

s 

in combination, except when preceded by and 1 . ' 

SYNTAX OF THE NUMERALS. 

Of the Cardinal Numbers. 

256. We have seen (§ 69) that the cardinal numbers from 
3 to 10 inclusive have this anomaly, that when they refer 
to a masculine noun they assume the feminine termination 
if—; whereas the feminine nouns require the same numerals 
to be of the masculine form; thus, “three sons;” 

“ five daughters.” As adjectives they are placed 
after the noun to which they belong, and agree with the 
same in gender and case. At the same time th.ey may be 
used as substantives, and prefixed to their nouns, which they 
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then govern in the genitive case ; thus, six days 

j^\ ^^five months.” As a general rule the noun thus 

governed by the numerals 3 to 10 must be a broken plural. 

a. The number one, as we shewed, § G9, is expressed by the words 
and for the masculine, and by fiud for the 

feminine. The first form of each is used as a substantive when the 
object numbered is not expressed ; as (masc.) 

came unto me;” tc there was no one (fem.).” They 

may also govern a genitive case; thus, Jo-1 one of the 

men;” ^'one of the women;” ^^one of^hem.” 

The forms and are adjectives, and follow their substan- 
tives ; thus, one object;” one degree.” 

They may, however, be employed by themselves, still agreeing in 

gender with the nouns which they represent; ^ 

‘'each one of these gulphs (or bays);” ^ JS 

“ each one of these cities.” They are also used in the sense of 
“one”or “the one”in contrast with “the other;” thus uJ-aJI 

“the one-half;” “the other half.” When repeated 

and used adverbially, they imply distribution or individuality ; 
thus, P “then, with regard to the coun- 

sellors, they came one by one.” 

5. The number “ two,” is sufficiently represented by the mere dual 

'' 9 4y 

terminations of the objects numbered ; thus, ^^1^ “ two men ;” 

& 

“ two degrees.” Sometimes the numeral “two,” fern. 

^ yj' < 1 . * "" 

or are employed as adjectives after nouns in the dual. 
In such instances the numeral “two” appears to be redundant but 


A ' ^ “-M 
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perhaps it adds more emphasis to the expression ; ibr example, 
Ji (j^ “ He created a pair of each species,” 
where the numeral is apparently superfluous. 


267. The numerals 11 to 99, both inclusive, govern the 
substantive to which they refer in the accusative singular ; 

“eleven stars;” “ninety- 


as 


nine sheep.” The numerals 100 and 1,000, together with 
their multiples, govern the nouns denoting the objects num- 
bered, in the genitive singular; thus, ^y>-J iU “a hundred 
men;” cjHo “three hundred men;” so .lioj ulsll 

“a thousand dinars;” .lio y^A\ Jik “eleven thousand 
dinars.” Numerals made up of decades and units, when 
they exceed 20, place the units first and then the tens ; 
thus, Clfi “eighty-three years” (literally, three- 

and-eighty years); Ijlijj “ two -and -twenty 

dinars.” If a number is composed of siweral classes, the 
noun expressive of the objects numbered is put after the 
total number, and is governed by the concluding numeral, 
according to the rules already stated; thus, for example, 


tU ^UjCauJ 


“be- 
tween the Hijra and the Deluge (there elapsed) 3,974 years.” 
In instances of this kind, however, the substantive may be 
repeated after each class of the numerals; as follows, viz., 




uj 9 % 


ot ^o!fc P . 


9^ i.' 


jjlijJ fill ujJl Iftll jfii\ 

' ‘i' ^ 9 ^ * 

** revenue of Gharbiya (a province of 
Egypt,) is reckoned at 2,144,080 military dinars.” 
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a. In order to express any large number, consisting of millions 
(or upwards), together with hundreds, decades, and units of thousands, 
it is usual to repeat the worduill after each class of the numerals ; thus, 

✓ rfSoJ y 9 y''' ^ y 9 y ^ y 9y^ ^ I 9yU f 

^ U!1 J ^ 

^ y y St y Syy~^ y ^ 

bW.!^ 3 amount of it (is) this, 9,684,264 dinars,” 

literally, ‘‘nine hundred thousand of thousands, and five hundred of 
thousands, and four-and-eighty thousand, and two hundred, and four- 
and-sixty dinars.” 


b. In expressing a number of thousands, ranging from three to 

S y 

ten, both inclusive, t-jill is used in the genitive plural ; and 
the objects numbered follow the same in the genitive singular ; thus, 

9 y 

“three thousand men.” When the thousands range 

y ' y ,, 

from 11 to 99 (both inclusive) io used in the accusative singular, 
and the objects numbered in the genitive singular, as just stated; 
thus, “ 20,000 lbs. ;” V/1 “ 11,000 

dinars.” When the number of the thousands consists of a hundred 

.*7 

or any multiple thereof is used in the genitive singular, and the 

^ ^y 'h 9 yy 

objects numbered in the same case, as above ; thus,^ uj j iU cijUa 
300,000 dinars. 


268. Not only the cardinal numbers from three to ten, 
inclusive (§ 256), but also those of a higher denomination 
may be employed in apposition to the nouns denoting the 
objects numbered, as may be seen in the following example : 

✓ y y ^y iy ^ “t ^ y i9 y S'* y ij 9 ^ O ✓ yyy^ *iO y y y y 

“and he drew the net to the land; lo, it •was full of large 
fishes, one hundred and three-and-fifty.” 
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269. When a mimeral is employed to denote a certain 
number out of a collection, or class, or whole genus, it is 
usual to express the relation between the numeral and the 
class by means of the preposition “from” or “out of;” 
for example: ^ “nine (men) out of the family;” 

^ ajUj “three birds” i.e. “three birds from among the 
genus bird.” It is further to be observed that the numeral 
in such instances, agrees in gender with the objects num- 
bered; thus, in the expression ^ “three sheep;” 
the numeral is masculine because ^ as a genus, is mas- 
culine; so ^ cijUj “three ducks;” where is 
feminine, because & is feminine. If an epithet indicating 


the gender is added immediately after the numeral, the latter 
agrees in gender with such epithet ; thus, ^ \ ejlil cuSiJ 

wxC'<*0 '' // 

“ three females of the genus sheep ;” £)!j “three 

males from among the ducks.” 


a. Numerals used abstractedly, as in the science of arithmetic, are 
always put in the masculine form ; thus, L-i-ai Sj '' three is the 
half of six/^ When nouns of different sexes are included under one 
and the same numeral, the latter agrees in gender with the noun 
immediately following it, provided the numeral denotes a number 
extending from six to ten, both inclusive ; as ^ 

“to me (belong) eight slaves and [eight] female servants/’ If we 
here reverse the objects numbered, the expression will be as follows : 

fcj X ^ ^y 

to me (belong) eight handmaids and [eight] 

slaves." If the objects numbered be under six, then the appropriate 
numeral must be added to each of the two species. 
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4. When the compound numerals above ten apply to rational 
beings, they always take the masculine form, as in the following 
examples: belong fifteen male 

X ^ ^ #»X ^ ^-x X o 

slaves and [fifteen] female slaves X uuats- 
me belong fifteen female and [fifteen] male slaves.” If the numerals 
apply to irrational beings they take the gender of the nearest sub- 

stantive ; thus, is\j^ 1 aj>- there are in my posses- 

sion (chez moi,) fifteen male camels and [fifteen] she-camels or, by 

^ ^ y' X X ✓ O X o 

transposition, iil) I have fifteen she-camels 

and [fifteen] he-camels. If, however, in the case of irrational objects 
a qualifying word such as ^ U, etc., interposes immediately after 
the numerals, the latter are of the feminine form ; thus for example : 
ifljj ^ U '' I possess fifteen camels, what 

between males and females,” that is, partly male and partly female;” 
and the same construction holds, as to the numerals if in this last 
expression we transpose the last two words and read iiU . 

260. The numerals agree in gender with that of the 
singular number of the objects numbered ; thus, 

“seven years;” because “ a year,” is feminine in the 
singular. So cjUUi Z'ij “three baths,” for the singular 
is masculine; and this rule holds when the name of 
the objects numbered is suppressed ; as in the following 
example : ^ and among them (are 

creatures) that walk on four (feet),” “a foot,” being 
feminine. So also 4 

“Verily, I beheld seven fat kine, which seven lean 


% 



(ones) 
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devoured,” where is feminine, the word “kine” being 
understood. 

a. When the objects numbered are of a vague or general nature, 
such as may apply to either sex, the numeral agrees with the same 
according to the grammatical gender of such objects. For example, 

^ ij ^ • 

the words and denote/* a person'’ or ** indmdual,” the 

former being masculine and the latter feminine ; hence they say 
, ** three persons,” where £15 is used in the masculine form 

4, 9 y f 

whether the objects be male or female. In like manner <^13 
** three persons” or ** individuals,” whether applicable to females or 
males. If, however, another noun or epithet be added to such phrases 
as the foregoing serving to indicate the real sex of the objects num- 
bered, the numeral will agree in gender with the word or words 

9 9 s> y y 9 ^ y y y y 

annexed; thus,^^-2Jt^^ ciT* 

**and I had for a shield against those whom I feared two (young) 

9 yy 

maidens and a (marriageable) woman.” Here we see that fern. 

9 •' 

is used with masc. because the latter word is qualified by the 

epithets andJ-^^iJo each of which is applicable only to females, 

Sometimes, however, regard is had more to the signification of the 
objects numbered than to their strict grammatical gender ; thus the 
word *‘soul,” is feminine; but when applied to persons of the 
male sex the numeral agrees with it in the masculine gender ; thus, 

9Ly Py'y 

£Sj ** three souls” (meaning males), because in this instance 
has the same signification as • 

J. If the name of the objects numbered be suppressed and its place 
supplied by an epithet descriptive of its quality, the numeral agrees 
in gender with the noun understood; thus in the Kur,an, vi* 160; 
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✓ ^ O ✓ 9 /^^ t. -O ^ X ox 

JLft <di ^MA^V »U- ^ he who hath done a good (deed) 
shall receive (as his reward) ten (times) the equivalent thereof.” Here 
the numeral is feminine, although JlL^l is masculine; because 
the latter is considered as a mere epithet of (plural of 

understood. 

261. The cardinal numbers maybe restricted by the article 
according to the rules laid down, § 251. 1. When the 

numeral is used substantively in an abstract sense ; thus, 
“the (number) three is half of the (number) 
six.” 2. When the name of the objects numbered is under- 
stood, having been previously expressed, and lienee well 
known ; as seventy (disciples) 

returned with joy.” 3. When the numeral is employed in 
apposition as an adjective after a definite noun ; for example: 
ilXsJ \ the five men.’’ 4. When the numerals from 

3 to 10 (both inclusive) precede the objects numbered in a 
state of regimen, in which case the article is generally pre- 
fixed only to the latter; as ajUj “the three men” or 

“the trio of men.” Occasional! however, the numeral 
takes the article as well as the name of the objects numbered ; 
as ‘Hhe seven fundamental precepts of 

the law.’^ 

a. When the numerals from 11 to 19 (both inclusive) precede the 
name of the objects numbered, and as we already remarked, § 2o7, 
govern the same in the accusative singular, ihe article may be pre- 
fixed to the first member only or to both ; thus, or 
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\/^j<i 0i»-31 “the eleven dirhams;” also Aili gjux. WSl or 

ii\j ij£^ 1 bjJui “ the twelve she-camels.” From 20 to 99 (both in- 
clusive), when the numeral consists of a multiple of ten only, it takes 
the article; and if such multiple be combined with units they 
both take the article ; thus, twenty sheep so 

the seventy-seven camels.” 

b. With regard to numerals consisting of a hundred or a thousand, 
together with their multiples and accessories, it is optional to prefix 
the article either to the entire numeral, or to the name of the objects 
numbered ; for example : jL; the three hundred dinars 

Ok. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ O-'' 

Siij '^the three thousand dirhams;” so 

the two hundred thousand dirhams;” so also, uJI u-iS^ 1 
“ this million (literally, thousand of thousands) of dinars.” In such 
examples as the last, where the demonstrative pronoun is employed, 
the article is prefixed to the word immediately following. 

Of the Ordinal Numbers. 

262. The Ordinals are mere adjectives, and up to the 
nineteenth they agree in gender, number, and ease with the 
substantives to which they relate. We stated, § 73, that 
“the twentieth,” and all multiples of ten above that number, 
are expressed by the cardinals, so that they are considered 
to be of the common gender, as they are indeclinable. The 
ordinals may, or may not, be restricted by the article ; as 
“the first year;” J,l!l “the first climate.” 

When, as in this last phrase, they take the article, they are 
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connected with the sequel of the sentence, not in a state of 
regimen, but by means of the preposition or ; thus, 

C/* I? \ 4IJ jJj <dl \ j^\i 4^Ls: 1 

^bJl Ac'uJl ^ “A1 Hakim bi-Amr-Illahi was bom on the 
night of Thursday, the three-and-twentieth of the month 
Kabi’u-l-awwal, at the ninth hour.” When not accompanied 
by the article, the ordinals are usually put in a state of 
regimen with a noun or pronoun following ; thus for example : 

was hailed Caliph after mid-day on Wednesday, the twenty- 
eighth of the month of Ramadan iryiUJb ^ 

“ On the twenty-third (day) of it, (viz., month), proclamation 
was made in Cairo.” 


a. Aa ordinal number, from the second to the tenth (both in- 
clusive) is often found in a state of regimen with its corresponding 
cardinal ; thus, thou art a second of the two,” that 

y' *• x" y U ^ y 

is, ^‘thou art one of the two so 'ijJLs. or (fern.) ij^U ‘^a 
tenth of the ten,” i,e» one of the ten.” With regard to the com- 
pound numerals from 11 to 19 (both inclusive), the same rule holds, 
with this difference, that it is optional either to use the two component 
parts of the ordinal, or to suppress the second of them ; in which case 
the remaining part becomes declinable, agreeing in gender with the 

^ ^ ^ O y ■ y y >' X C ' 

noun to which reference is made; thus, 

or (fern.) IJLa -ui.! Lj\j “ thou art one of the twelve.” 

^ ^ ^ y’f^ y 1 

We may also say (omitting the decades), yUiJ ^\j or 
(fern.) 'i'jLl iiJlS Sometimes the mere ordinal, inde- 
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clinable, bears a similar construction to the preceding; as ^ 

he is a thirteenth/’ i*e, one of the thirteen/’ 

b. There is another mode of employing the ordinal in a state of 
regimen, not with its own cardinal, but with the one less than the 
latter by unity; thus, ciJlS ''he (forms) a third to two.” 
This rule holds with regard to the ordinals from the third to the 
ninth (both inclusive), which in fact are viewed by grammarians 

as the present participles of the active verbs " he made three 
(out of two) "he made four (out of three),” etc. ; hence they 
may as nouns of agency govern the genitive as in the example 
above ; or as active participles they may govern the accusative ; 

thus, ^^he makes three into four,” literally, "he fourths 

three ;” so in the feminine, " she makes three into four.” 

When the compound ordinals from the eleventh to the nineteenth 
(both inclusive) are thus employed, the units only are declinable, 

^ ^ y’ y'O-O y y y S y' ^ f 

but not the ten ; thus, lAJIS yj> " he adds a thirteenth 

•• y<y y' yyfym^ y y 

to twelve;” so with the feminine, aiJU " she,” etc. 

In a similar manner are employed the numerals composed of units 
and decades, only that the decades are usually suppressed ; thus, 

^ Ox XXX f y y p y^yyy'ys ''■■9 

^ yb or ^ yb " he makes a four-and- 

twentieth.” The multiples of ten, viz., 20, 30, etc., up to 90, are 
considered as modifications of quadriliteral verbs ; thus, ^ 

modification of participle active of which is , em- 
ployed as above; hence, we may say, Jioc aiil; ^ "he 

X 

twmtijieth nineteen,” which in honest plain English signifies that he 
is " one out of twenty.” 

268, In expressing the year of an sera such as the Aie^f- 
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andrine, tlie Hijra, etc., the Arabs employ the cardinal num- 

S 

hers as we do. The word (fern.) “year” is put in a 
state of regimen with the following numerals, which agree 
with it in gender; but in this case does not take the 
article as with us. The numerals, as we stated, § 79, are 
arranged in the following order, viz., first the units, then 
the tens, etc., all connected by means of the conjunction ^ as 

in the following example : SUiUj ti;***“i ; ^ 

“then commenced the year (of the Hijra) 396” literally “six, 
and ninety, and three hundred.” On the other hand, in 
expressing the year of the age or reign of an individual the 
ordinal numbers, with the article, are employed precisely as 
with us ; thus, \ 

“in the sixth year of the reign of A1 Malik A1 Ashraf 
Sha’ban.” The following example exhibits at one view the 
application of both the ordinal and the cardinal numbers : 

^M*J ■“ ^ ^ 3 ^ ^ I 

^ y ^ y ^ y ^ y ^ y „ ^ 

✓ O o 0-0 

“ In the three-and-fortieth year of his reign, and that 
(corresponds with) the year three hundred and nine of the 
sera of Alexander.” 

264. In expressing the day of the month, the more recent 
Arabian writers, like ourselves, employ the ordinal numbers, 
counting regularly from the first to the last day of the month. 
As they reckon by lunar time, the civil day naturally com- 
mences at sunset, as is still the case with the Jews, and I be- 
lieve, till lately, with the Venetians. The month commences on 

9-^90 9 y o 

the evening when the new moon (^l or Jll^l) becomes visible 

16 
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from the tops of minarets, eto. ; hence the earlier Arabian 
writers reckoned, not by the day, but by the night. Thus, 

✓ ✓ t. ^ ^ It!*- 

the first of the month Eajab, is expressed ^ 

or “ on the first night of Eajab.” The first day 

(viz., that iininediately following the first night) is expressed 
thus, il.lS literally, one night of Eajab 

having elapsed.” In like manner, the second day is ex- 

y y ^ yy y 

pressed, lAi- “ two nights having elapsed ; ” then, 

the third day is “ three nights having elapsed.” 

it y<^y 

In this last expression the word (pi. of is under- 

•* '' y y ^ y y yy yy 

stood, which if supplied would be ^ -ty-j 

“ three of the nights of Eajab having elapsed ;” and this rule 
holds, up to the tenth, inclusive. From the eleventh to the 
fourteenth, both inclusive, the word ilJ in the singular, is 
understood; thus, “the eleventh day of Eajab” is expressed 

y y y y >y y y yy(a y . y t.. 

J cT* (iU) The fifteenth day is called 

tliiA;, ulsbiiLi, or tlslAjj, denoting “half” or “middle;” 
thus, the fifteenth of Eajab is expressed ^ 

or After the fifteenth of the month the 

rule is to reckon, not the number of nights that have elapsed, 
but of those that still remain; hence the “sixteenth day” is 


y(jy yy O . 


expressed (aI^) bjJlkS’ il, literally, “fourteen 

nights of Eajab still remaining;” and this rule holds, up to 
the nineteenth, inclusive. From the twentieth to the twenty- 
seventh, both inclusive, the pi. JU is understood ; thus the 

y it y yy y y 

twentieth day is expressed, (JU yt*l) 
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“ten nights of Eajab still remaining.” The twenty-eighth 
is expressed j two nights of Eajab still 

left;” the twenty-ninth is “one night 

of Eajab remaining.” Finally, the thirtieth is thus ex- 
pressed, ^ or “on the last night 

of Eajab ; ” and if the last night is elapsed the day follow- 
ing may be expressed or or finally, 

v' ✓ o ox 

j cr^ (♦y. twelve hours 

of suulight) of Eajab.’’ 

a. The Muhammadan or lunar months are so arranged as to con- 
sist of thirty and twenty-nine days alternately, as in the following 
table ; but in a period of thirty years, it is found necessary to inter- 
calate the twelfth month eleven times so as to bo reckoned thirty days 
instead of twenty-nine. The months retain their Arabian names in 
all Mu^nimadan countries, merely omitting the nilnation, or tho 
final short vowel. 


TABLE OP THE AKABIAN MONTHS. 


1. 

has 30 days. 

7. 

S ^ ^ 

has 30 days, 

2. 


29 „ 

8. 

F j-'O X 

cjV*^ 

29 

n 

8. 


CO 

o 

9. 


30 

9$ 

4. 

9 9 X 

29 „ 

10. 


29 

n 

5. 


O 

CO 

11. 

X 0x0-0 9 

30 

ft 


29 „ 

12. 


29 

ft 
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b. It is needless to add that in such months as consist of twenty- 
nine days, the nights and days remaining in the second half are less 
by unity than those we detailed respecting Eajab. For example, tlie 
16tli of Sha'ban is expressed as follows : 

thirteen nights of Sha’ban still remaining and the same rule 
holds with every other month that consists only of twenty-nine days, 
except the last, which, as we above stated, is liable to intercalation 
eleven times in thirty years, 

SYNTAX OF NOUNS WITH ADJECTIVES. 

Concord of Adjectives with their Substantives, 

265, We have already stated, §§ 250 and 251, that, as a 

general rule, the substantive always precedes the adjective or 
epithet which is employed to qualify it ; as, an 

estimable book.” If, however, the substantive be restricted 
in its signification by being in a state of regimen, or by 
having the article prefixed or a pronoun affixed, the adjective 
or epithet will also take the article ; thus, 1 
“the estimable hook of Moses “the great (or 

estimable) book;” 1 “ his estimable book.” The same 

rule holds with regard to proper names, which, of course, are 
definite in their own nature; thus, ,.,^^•1] “Abraham 

the faithful.” We may further observe that when the substantive 
is not restricted in its signification, as above, the epithet does 
not take the article ; thus, .i <1^0 “ I have read in 

(some) ancient book.” 

266. The adjective or epithet agrees in case with its sub- 
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stantive; as, J-iUll ojjjT, “I passed by Zaid, 

the prudent, the generous, the excellent.” This agreement, 
however, is not a matter of necessity when the substantive is 
a proper name, consequently definite, and followed by several 
epithets, as in the preceding example ; for in such instances 
the epithets may be put in the nominative singular, the word 
^ “ who is,” or “ which is,” being understood ; thus we may 
say, ^ ; or finally we may employ 

the epithets in the accusative case, the word “ I mean,” 
or “I signify” being understood. If the substantive is inde- 
terminate, as a general rule the nearest epithet agrees with it 
in case, and the rest may be put either in the nominative or 
in the accusative. 

267. An adjective agrees in gender and number with its 
substantive if the latter be in the singular or dual number, 
whether it be masculine or feminine. If, however, the sub- 
stantive be a broken plural and masculine, or a regular plural 
feminine, the qualifying adjective is usually put in the femi- 

XT -oi 

nine singular, as in the following examples : aljl “many 

9-^ 0«iO , O*^ 

sons,” i.e. “ a numerous offspring ;” \ 1 “ the provi- 

sions arriving (in abundance);” thus in the Kur,an, iii. 12 : 

^ >**0 ✓O/ ^ o«o 0-0 ^->o -a ^ J o ^ 

“Men are gratified with the love of pleasures arising from 
women, and children, and silver, and horses of great value.” 
In this last sentence the word J^, though singular, is em- 
ployed in a collective sense, and is consequently equivalent to 
an irregular or broken plural. This mode of construction, 
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however, is applicable chiefly to irrational animals, and to 
things without life in general ; for when the substantive de- 
notes a rational being, the adjective agrees with it according 
to the general rule. A substantive plural masculine, not 
denoting rational beings, may also have the adjective in 


the feminine plural ; thus, “ destructive lions 


ened swords 


mountains firmly fixed “sharp- 

^\j\ days enumerated.” 


a. The irregular concord of adjectives with their substantives, which 
we have just detailed, is the more usual ; but the regular mode is by 
no means rare. A substantive plural not unfrequently takes the 
adjective in the plural, whether regular or broken ; thus, Kur,an, 
Ixvi. 11 : '‘angels fierce and stern.” There is this 

restriction, however, that the regular plural of adjectives is employed 
only with substantives denoting rational beings. 


h, A collective noun in the singular usually takes the adjective in 
the plural; thus, Kur,an, hi. 141: ^^1^1 \ "Aid 

thou us against tlie unbelieving tribe.” In like manner the adjective 


much” or "many,” though under a singular form, is often 
employed with a plural substantive, as in the following examples 
from the Kur,an, hi. 146 ; Ivi ^ ^ ^ "how 


many of the prophets have been slain, and along with tliem many 
myriads (of men)?” Also iv. 1: sUj; C-oj “and 

from these two (viz. Adam and Eve) he hath disseminated many men 
and women.” We may, however, in these expressions consider 
as employed in apposition, § 255, with the preceding substantives. 
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268. If a substantive iu the dual or plural, that is, a sub- 
stantive expressive of more individuals than one, be followed 
by adjectives, each of which has reference only to one of the 
individuals, each adjective must agree in gender and case with 
the noun to which it refers ; but it must be in the singular 
number ; thus, ^ companions, 

a wise, and a foolish;” 

“a certain hing had three wazirs, (one) liberal, (one) stingy, 
and (one) extravagant.” This, however, is merely an 
elliptical mode of expression ; for instance, the first of the 
above sentences, if expressed in full, would be as follows : 

comjjanions, 

one of them wise, tho other foolish;” or it might read 
^Ic “ I had two com- 

panions, a wise companion, and a foolish companion,” 


269. If the same adjective or attribute refers to two or 
more singular nouns, all of which are in the same case and 
of the same gender, the attribute will be put in the dual or 
.plural, according to the number of persons referred to; and 


it must agree with the latter in gender and case ; thus, 

✓ -rfi ^ 




V^kc “ I have accosted ’Amru and 


I have written to Zaid, the two poets.” If, however, the 


substantives be not in the same case, the predicate will agree 


with them only in gender ; and it is optionally put either in 


the nominative or accusative, dual or plural, according to cir- 
cumstances ; thus wc may say, 1 l)Xfi tiJiJi 
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or we may say, In tlie 

first of these last expressions the pronoun “ they both,” 
is understood, and the sense is, “they are the two poets;” 

t 

in the second, the verb ^jl\ “I mean” or “I signify,” is 
understood. 

270 . The verbal adjectives of the measures 3^) 

and ar(! of the common gender, and some- 

times assume the termination i— , which gives them a more 
intensive signification ; hence they apply alike to masculine 
or feminine nouns; thus, ‘‘a most wearied man 

aJjL» “a most wearied woman;” so, jsrj very 

brave man;” <ua 13 “a very cunning man.” A few of 
these adjectives, however, assume the usual generic termina- 
tions; thus, “elegant,” fern. ; ^ 14 ^ “credulous,” 

fern, “poor,” fern. ; jXc “hostile,” fern. 

tjjS ; “ merciful,” fern. Adjectives of the measure 

when of a passive signification, follow a similar rule ; 
otherwise, they are under the masculine form, common to 
both genders, thus, Kur,an, ii. 66: ^Ji\ ^ 

“for she is a cow not accustomed to the yoke, nor to till the 
ground ; ’ ’ also Ixvi. 8 : \yy “ turn yourselves 

unto God with sincere repentance.” Adjectives of the mea- 
sure 1)^, when of a passive or neuter signification, agree alike 
with nouns masculine or feminine ; thus, cuolj “ I saw 

a woman (that had been) slain;” '^Ir^ passed 

by a wounded maiden.” If, however, the substantive be 
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feminine, and not expressed but understood, an adjective of 
the foregoing measure assumes the feminine termination ; 
thus, Kur,an, v. 4 : 

“it is forbidden to you (to eat an animal) that has died of 
itself, also blood, also (an animal) that has been gored to death, 
or (one that) has been (partially) devoured by wild beasts;” 
in which sentence the substantive “a beast,” is evidently 
understood. If an adjective of this measure be of an aetive 
signification, it generally agrees alike in the masculine form 
with nouns of either gender; thus, in the Kur,an, li. 41 : 

liLyl “we have sent against them a most de- 
vastating wind.” In a few instances, however, the feminine 
termination is added to the adjective; thus, “a 

praiseworthy quality,” or HZZ “a quality deserving 

of censure.” 

271. In Arabic the substantive is frequently omitted, and 
then the adjective, if it refers to a living creature, is used in the 
masculine form ; and in the feminine, if it refers to an inani- 
mate object; thus, “your evils,” meaning “evil deeds;” 

“wonders” or “wonderful things;” “the 

good (works)” or “virtues.” Occasionally a masculine adjec- 
tive is applied to a lifeless thing ; as in the Kur,an, ii. 59 : 

3^ j ‘‘ and he (who) hath done a good deed.” Fre- 
quently, when the substantive is thus omitted, the adjective, 
or its equivalent, remains in a state of concord with the 
former; thus, Kur,an, Iv. 56*: “in these 

(gardens) there will be (damsels) of modest mien;” where 
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is understood. So, ‘‘he shoots 

(arrows) by the two hands (of one who is) the most expert 
archer of men;” where the word is understood as the 
complement of “ by the two hands.” 


272. A substantive instead of an adjective is not unfre- 
quently used as an epithet ; for example, “justice,” for 
jjlc “just;” in which case the qualifying noun remains 
always in the singular, agreeing with its substantive in case, 
and retaining its own gender; as ^ jnst man ;” 

“two just men;” so in the plural, 

“just men.” The epithet may also be a verb or clause of a 
sentence when the substantive is other-wise indeterminate ; 
thus, passed by a man (who) is 

asleep,” where is equivalent to j*5l; “sleeping.” So 


Jy ^ speech familiar 
and conciliating is better than alms which offence accom- 
panieth.” Again, Kur,an, iii. 181, we have another example : 


cJ^ “If they have 

accused thee of falsehood ; verily the apostles before thee 
have been falsely accused, (men who) came with proofs (of 
their di-vine mission).” So in the following expression : 

1^,1 Jj\ “ the first temple (that) hath been built 

for men.” 


a. In Arabic the relative pronoun is never used as -with us in such 
sentences as the foregoing; for example, where the noun is iiule- 
terminate, it would be quite wrong to say 
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- 9 9^ r, , , p 

because \ is equivalent to j*5ul\ . On the other hand, when 

the substantive has the article we then employ the relative; thus, 
for example : 1 \ ** the king who is just;” equivalent to 

JjU! 1 § 251. When the qualifying verb or participle has a 

nominative of its own, the same must be accompanied by the affixed 


pronoun applicable to the noun qualified ; thus, plJ 


I have passed by a man whose father is asleep” {lit, is sleeping”) ; 

I married my son to a woman 


with whom ^Amru was in love.” This affixed pronoun, however, is 
optionally suppressed when the meaning of the sentence is quite 
evident from the context ; thus— 


lyd ^jo\ Ui 


And I know not whether it be distance and length of time (that) have 
estranged them ; or the wealth (which) they have received.” Here the 

last word “ they have received ” (for omits the pronoun 

i, referring to because the omission leads to no ambiguity or 
obscurity. 


273. When an adjective is restricted in its signification by 
means of a substantive that follows it, as in the phrases “ a 
man learned in the law,” “ a youth fair of countenance,” 
etc. ; the Arabs have three modes of expressing the same. 
In the first place, the adjective (when it has not the article) 
retains its nunation, and the restrictive noun or complement 
is put in the nominative case; as ls^*^ 

“ there came to me a man the father of whom is handsome ; ” 
in which expression we may also say Again, 

” I passed by a man of ugly visage ; ” 
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where we might ;ilso say ^4- Secondly, the adjective 
may be put in a state of regimen with the complement, as 
follows, came to me a man 

fair of countenance;” where we may also say 4^^ 4*^^. So 
(luf 1 ^ pi^ssed by a man of fair counten- 
ance;” where we may also say • Thirdly, the 

adjective (in the absence of the article) retains its nunation, 
and the complement is put in the accusative case ; thus, 

there came to mo a man fair as to 
countenance;” or with the article . So in the 

following example : ^ passed by a 

man fiir as to countenance;” or with the article 
In this third mode of expression the olassical scholar will not 
fail to recognise a well-known Greek construction, which the 
Latin poets have, not unfrequently, imitated ; thus, — “ Os 
humerosque deo similis ;” “miles fractus membra,” etc. Of 
course the reader would consider a translation of these phrases 
as an affront. 

274. In the three kinds of construction just described, the 
adjective may or may not have the article, according as its 
preceding substantive is definite or indefinite. The comple- 
ment may also be definite or indefinite. It is rendered 
definite, 1— by means of the article ; 2— by an additional 
complement having that article ; 3— by an affixed pronoun ; 
and 4— by an additional complement having an affixed pro- 
noun. It follows as a consequence that we have a variety i f 
different constructions, examples of which we here subjoin 
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from De Sacy, Tome II. p. 199, differing from that writer 
only in our arrangement of the subject, by presenting to the 
reader in the first plaee the correct and classical modes of 
expression such as are to be met with in the writiugs of the 
more esteemed Arabian authors. 


1st— Classical constructions employed by the best authors. 


9 O 

^ S y y 


99 ^ ^ 



<» O ✓ 

S ^ y 

S 9 y 

<>rj f” 


9 y y 

(^***^ 

St 9 y 

L>rj 


9 y y 

J^jJ 

lo-o 9 y 

L^'$ ^ 

S y y 

S 9 y 

Jrj' 

S’ 9 y 


Si P ^ 

J y o ✓ 

5 y y 

a 9 ^ 

o ✓ 

1 <5^^ 

9 y y 

S 9 y 

L>rj 

% O ✓ 

9 y y 

S f y 

S=rj J 

9 C yf^mO 

/ ✓ Si^y 

jjj<AUJSr 1 

99i^ y 

F /'OmO i»0 ^ 

(,i7***^ 1 i>j>J 


A man whose father is fair of countenance. 


/" C' 9 ✓ ^ 


JjJ 

9 .^^ 9 ^ Zaid who is the fair of countenance* 
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JiCmC 

m2! 

1 F 0 y 

9 4" "L, 

! 

SO"' 

Jo j T 

t 

<u! 

F O y 

9 y yO-O 

•lOy 

f(4ma 

m2! 

> X O ✓ 

^^3 

9 y ✓o-o 

SJ 1 

s. 

" \4 " 

9 y ✓(v-O 

5^0 y r Zaid whose father is fair of countenance. 

<u! 

y y 

^3 



3: 

y O y 

y y ^<"4^ 

<ro y 

%^-<C 

m2! 

» c ^ 

9 y 4'<""^ 

5j 


2nd— Constructions not to be approved of, but which, never- 
theless, are to be met with. 

s " s ^ a p y 

^3 (^u 2 >- A man fair of countenance, 

1 Juj Zaid fair of countenance. 

UP" 

J^j ^ whose fatlier is fair of countenance. 
^ 3 ^ Zaid whose father is fair of countenance. 

3rd— Constructions barely admissible, and not of frequent 
occurrence. 

XO..O s " " S 9 

\ 

9^ 94" 

A man of fair countenance. 

O " 9 " " S 9 " 

4^j Ji»y 

2o«iO " " S " " S 9 " 

\ j 

> ✓ o y •? 

4^1 A man whose father is of fair countenance. 

% ij " 9 ^ 4" S 9 ^ 
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4th— Constructions to be altogether eschewed, 

U ^ iTO- 

' *>:> J 

^ 5 0,. } Zaid the fair of countenance. 

J ^ 9 ^ ^0-0 50 > 

o ^ , 0-0 50.- } Zaid whose father is fair of countenance. 


a. The adjective even when it has the article prefixed to it may 
also receive an affixed pronoun ; as, ^ 

the ugly of visage, the strong of head, and the small cf it,’' i»e, 
‘‘the small of head.” In this form of construction, the adjective 
must obey the general rule respecting the use of the article, see 

§ 251 ; for example ; a man fair of countenance 

O 9 y 5 0.. 

ooj “Zaid the handsome of countenance.” 


i. If the adjective has a substantive following, which it governs 
in the genitive case it must itself agree with the preceding substantive 
in gender, number, and case; thus, 

o y y y ^ ^ 9 (?‘y 

passed by a man fair of countenance \ 'Lm>- I 

saw a woman fair of countenance ;” there 

came to me two men fair of countenance.” This concord of the 
adjective with the preceding substantive, equally holds, though the 
restrictive substantive may be in the accusative case ; as in the follow- 
ing example : /, ^ passed by a man handsome 


of countenance.” If, however, the complement be put in the nomina- 
tive, the adjective then agrees with the preceding substantive in case, 
but with the complement in gender and number ; as for example : 

^ passed by a man whose face is hand- 
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some;” * passed by a woman whose face is 

handsome.” If the following substantive bo a broken plural, the 
adjective is usually put in the feminine singular ; as in the following 
examples : ^ passed by men whose faces 

are handsome;” “but woe be unto them whose 

hearts are hard ! ” 


c. Before a substantive masculine in the plural number, the ad- 
jective is usually put in the masculine singular ; as in the following 

example; <Uuli whose slave-boys 

are sick.” The adjective may, however, be put in the plural, cither 
broken or regular ; as lOUU 


Concord of the Attribute with the Subject, 

275. When an adjective is employed as the attribute of a 
simple sentence (§ 248, b.\ the general rule is to place the 
subject first and the attribute after it, the verb “to be,” when 
in the present tense, being entirely omitted, as we observed in 
§ 158, a . ; thus, “the Sultan is sick;” 

“my father is sick;” “Joseph is sick.” The 

subject, as we have just seen, may be restricted by the 
article, by an affixed pronoun, or by its own nature as being 
a proper name; whereas the attribute is not necessarily so 
restricted, as is the case with a mere adjective, § 251. 
When it so happens that the attribute has the article, the 
third personal pronouns etc. (equivalent to “he is,” etc.) 
come in between the subject and attribute in order to avoid 
an ambiguity ; for otherwise the phrase might be mistaken 
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for a mere concord of an adjective with its substantive; thus, 
^ ajjl ‘‘God, he is the living, the eternal.” The 
attribute agrees in gender and number with the subject; 
thus, ‘‘his parents were true believers.” If 

the subject be a broken plural masculine the attribute may be 
put in the feminine singular ; thus, rJaU ij 
“ (their) hearts arc blind although (their) eyes do see.” So, 
Kur,an, Ixxix. 8: 4^^ “oil that 

day (men’s) hearts shall be perturbed ; — their looks (shall 
be) cast down.” 

a. When the attribute precedes the subject (which takes place in 
interrogative and negative propositions), then if the subject be dual 
or plural, the attribute is to be placed in the singular; as follows : 

^ P imOiP y' % 9 y' *• s ^ 

\ ^ the two men enter?'’ Jl:^ ^ 

do not go out." When the subject is a colleclive noun the attribute 

may be put in the plural ; thus, ^ all are obedient unto 
him." 


b. When the subject consists of two nouns in a state of regimen, 
the attribute, which ought grammatically to agree with the governing 


noun, sometimes agrees in gender with the noun governed ; thus, 
\ ijjJu every living (creature shall) taste of death;" 


60 1 j i the com- 


mittal of crimes is with them meritorious, and among them the 


avoidance of decorum is a virtue.” In this last sentence, the femi- 
nine singular agrees with the word governed i, a broken 

plural as we have just stated above, 
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Of the Degrees of Comparison, 

276. In § 211 we enumerated the more usual measures of 
verbal adjectives. The comparative and superlative degrees 
of all such are, as we observed in § 81, of the measure 

for the masculine, and ^JjJ for the feminine. These may be 
prefixed to a noun in a state of regimen ; or used in an abso- 
lute sense, having the article before it. When in a state 

of regimen with an indefinite noun, the adjective always 
remains in the singular number and masculine gender ; thus, 
she is a very excellent woman ^ 

*^he is a most excellent man *^they are very 

great men.” When the noun governed by the comparative 
adjective is definite, that is, when it has the article or an 
afldxed pronoun, the comparative generally remains in the 
measure of the masculine singular, whatever may be the 
gender and number of the noun following ; as * llj \ ^ 

‘‘she is the most excellent of women;” IcjI 

“ you two are the most truthful of the truthful.” So in Kur, an, 
ii. 90: “verily thou wilt find them the 

most greedy of men.” It not unfrcquently occurs, how- 
ever, that the comparative adjective is put in accordance with 
the following noun both in gender and in number ; as in the 
following examples : 1 ^ “ she is a most excellent 

woman;” lii “they both are the most excellent 

(men) of the tribe.” 

277. When the comparative, having the article prefixed, 
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18 placed absolutely, it agrees in gender and number witlx 
the noun or pronoun to which it refers ; thus, Uii. 

“they two are most upright men;” Ui “ they two 

are very diminutive (women).” So from the !Kur,an, ix. 40 : 

O OmO -C-o ^ / -o ^ ^ 

1^1 id!! “lie has caused 

the word (viz. the power) of those who have been unbe- 
lievers to become most insignificant ; but the word of God 

^ -o ^ ^ ^ 9 ^ 9 9 

is supreme.” Again, (jj^u! ^ “they are the 

most excellent among men.” The plural masculine of the 
adjective, as in this last example, may be either of the 
regular form , or of the irregular or broken form ; 

and in like manner, the feminine may be of the regular 
measure or irregular, as see § 215. When the 

comparative adjective is neither accompanied by the article, 
nor in a state of regimen with the following noun, it is 
always employed in the form of the masculine singular ; 
and when a comparison is made, tho adjective is followed 
by the particle which is equivalent to our “than;” for 

j "s. 9 

example: JmII jl£ 1 dil^! “sedition is worse than murder;” 
^ “we are more worthy of the kingdom 

"i- "i 

than he;” jlia! “Ahmad is more truthful than 

thou;” (jw\S! U “there 

is nothing more hurtful to the constitution of men than this 
vile plant.” When the comparative adjective governs another 
word, or is accompanied by the article, it then expresses the 
superlative degree ; thus, ^j! ili! “ God is the 
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most merciful of the merciful ^ <JJ1 “God is most 
great.” 


278. When the comparative adjective is followed by an 
indefinite complement, as in the expression or 

“he is most excellent as a man,” the complement 
must be of the same gender and number as the noun or pro- 
noun which constitutes the subject of the proposition ; thus, 
Ui “ they two are most excellent as men.” When 
the substantive governed by the adjective of comparison is 
followed by a complement, the same is put in the accusative 
case; thus, Is-J jjwul J~iil ^ “he is the most excellent of 
men, quoad man.” In an interrogative sentence, the order of 
the words being a little inverted, the preposition ^ does not 
follow the comparative adjective, but is prefixed to the object 
of comparison ; as “than which of the two art 


thou more excellent ?” Hy* Jj J>^ ^ 


“ she presented (to us) the fruit of the date tree ; nay, what 
she presented (was) better than that.” 


279. Between the adjective of comparison and the object 
compared a restrictive or complementary word may intervene ; 
as ^jis. ^ HU “Zaid is more abundant in ivealth than 

yy ^ ''5 5 

’Amru;” “ thou art more agreeable 

in my view than any besides thee.” In these expressions the 
adjectives of comparison are in reality, HU j^\ and 
and not simply and If the noun which com 
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stitutes the subject of comparison be in tbe nominative case, 
it must precede tbe comparative adjective ; as in tbe follow- 
ing example; passed by a man 

whose father (is) handsomer than be;” but on no accoimt 
ought we to say ^ 7 /*^ though it is quite 

correct to say, as we formerly stated, 

passed by a man whose father is handsome.” Neither would 
it be correct to say ^77 ^ ^ 

man whose father is fairer than he.” When, as in this last 
sentence, the verb is made use of, tlie construction will run 
thus ; ‘^ 77 ° “ ^ by a man whose 

father is fair, more (or to a greater degree) than he is.” 
When the preposition involving the comparative adjective 
is affirmative, but preceded by a negative preposition, the 
above arrangement will differ ; as in the following example : 
joJ ^ ^ ^ “I have not 

seen (any) man in whose eye the collyrium is more beautiful 
than in that of Zaid ; ” and if in this last sentence we employ 
the verb instead of the adjective we may for the 

j)reposition substitute the particle as follows: 

75 ^ literally, 

“I have not seen (any) man in whose eye the collyrium is 
beautiful like the beauty of it in the eye of Zaid.” 


280. Verbal adjectives in the comparative state, even when 
derived from transitive verbs, never have the noun which they 
directly govern put in the accusative case. Such of them as 
are derived from verbs expressive of love or of aversion, are 
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combined with the complement, denoting the object of the 
sentence, by means of the preposition J ; and to that de- 
noting the subject, by thus, ^ all 
“the true believer loveth God more than himself;” 

tiT? 1-1^' “the true believer is more beloved 

of God than (any) besides liim.” A comparative adjective 
derived from a verb signifying “to know,” or “to recognise,” 
is combined with its complement by moans of the preposition 
<_>; thus, ^ 1—^1 Iji “I am more conversant with the 

truth than you.” When derived from a verb with any other 
signification, it is connected with its object by means of 
the preposition J ; as may be seen in the following example : 

^ “he is more studious {lit. searchful) of 
knowledge than you.” Comparative adjectives derived from 
intransitive verbs follow the construction of their roots ; thus. 


y So o«o 

1 *^ 5 ' 



“he is very abstinent in (affairs of) the world, and very 
swift (to follow) the good, and very far removed from crime, 
and most emulous of praise.” 


281 . We may further observe, that in the employment of 
comparative adjectives, the construction may be somewhat 
elliptical ; thus, tl\ ^ “he is more needful of 

me than I (am) of him;” where is for ^ 

“than my necessity;” “and 

it is more similar to the buffalo than to the horse ;” where 
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is for 1^15 ^ “ than its resemblance.” The ellipsis may 
extend still farther, as in the example already given : 
jkjJ \ '-^}j U “ I have not 

seen any man in whose eye the collyrium appears more 
beautiful than in the eye of Zaid ; ” in which sentence aL* is 
ellipticaly used for ^ “ than the beauty of it (viz., the 
collyrium) in the eye of Zaid.” We may even say here 
!-/)} or even 


Government of Nouns. 


282. When in Arabic one noun governs another in the 
genitive case, the governing word, as we stated, § 250, is 
put first, and is subject to the following modifications. In 
the first place, it loses its niination, retaining merely the 
simple vowels; thus, or bl-I? “a book,” when 

governing another word, becomes and 

respectively, as ^^Zaid’s book;^^ ^^in 

Zaid’s book,” etc. Secondly, if it be a dual, or a regular 
plural masculine, it drops its final syllable ^ or ^ 68) ; 

as aJ ‘^Zaid’s two books,” etc. Thirdly, if the govern- 
ing word be a diptote (singular or broken plural), it then 
becomes a triptote, as we observed, § 68, with respect to 
the influence of the article. Lastly, when the word governed 
is an affixed pronoun, then the governing word undergoes 
some farther modifications, which we shall notice hereafter 
when we come to treat of the personal pronouns. 

a. An adjective, or a participle used adjectively, when accompanied 
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by a complement, is put in a state of construction similar to the 
preceding examples; as ^ face;” 

*^(a man) striking Zaid,” {lit. “ striking or striker of Zaid).” 
The adjective thus employed remains indefinite though its complement 
be definite ; thus, Kur,an, v. 96 : 4-^ ^ yU a gift (or victim) 

arriving at the Ka’ba.” If the antecedent or subject is to be made 

^ P 9^'' 

definite, it of course takes the article; thus, those who 

are stedfast in prayer;” who smites the 

head of the sinner ;” \ \ “ Muhammad who is fair of 

countenance.” 


b. The adjective or noun used adjectively is not unfrequently 
prefixed in a state of regimen to the substantive which it serves to 

qualify ; thus, U l.1^\ the thing which pleases 

mankind the most (is) what is forbidden ;” dj ^ 'i ” do not 

be the first unbeliever in him;” 

are the best nation that has appeared among mankind ;” so likewise, 

‘‘verily, the first edifice built for 
mankind (wherein to worship God) is that (which is) at Mecca.” 


283. We have already stated that when two substantives 
signify the same thing they agree in case, and are put in a 
state of apposition. When, however, we meet with instances 
where they are put in a state of regimen, we are to consider 
the construction as elliptical ; thus, -jj, “ Zaid of the sack 

(or wallet),” means jjJ “Zaid nicknamed the 

sack;” so “the day of Thursday,” is for 

“the day called Thursday;” 
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‘‘the first prayer,” means SL) “the prayer of 

the first hour;” c:-4j “the holy house (or temple),” 

^ ^ 0-«i0 

is an elliptical expression for L< t “ the house 

called by (the epithet) holy ;” which expression is by some 
improperly written in a state of concord ; as \ 

a. When a noun which ought logically to be in the dual number 
is in a state of construction with a complement which is in the dual, 
the noun is generally put in the plural, but it may, less elegantly, 
be put in the dual or singular ; thus from the Kur,an, Ixvi. 4 : 

Uij^’ JiJia iiii All '^if you both (wives of the prophet) 

turn unto God (penitently), for verily your hearts have swerved.” 
The words K and (fern.) “both.” form an exception to this 
rule, for they can be prefixed only to nouns and pronouns of the 
dual number. See hereafter, § 285, c. 

284. There are many words used only in a state of 
regimen, the word governed being either expressed or under- 

9 9 

stood. It is always expressed after “possessor;” jljl 
“possessors;” “likeness;” “exception.” There 

are others after which the word governed may be omitted; 
in which case the governing word takes the nunation or the 
article; such are jS" “the totality;” “part” or “some;” 
and J 5 I “who,” etc. (see § 88), as will be seen in the 
following sentences from the Kur,an, thus, xxxvi.. 40 : 

4 

“ it is not expedient that the sun should overtake the moon, 
neither doth the night outstrip the day ; but each (of these 
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luminaries) movetlx in a (peculiar) orbit;” where is for 
U^, literally, “ the totality of these two.” Again, ii. 264 : 

*^as to these apostles, we 
have distinguished a portion of them above a portion;” 
where is for So again in xvii. 109 : 

aLj l^jJ C. U\ “ by whichever (name) you in- 
voke Him, (God, or the Merciful,) verily. He has most 
excellent names;” where U Ul is for U j*-:! u 5 l. Words 
which are thus used only in a state of regimen remain 
indefinite even when their complement is definite ; thus — 




JjHyij Jii i ^ \ ‘-ri) ^ 


“ Ah, many besides thee among women (have been) deluded 
(by me), fair ones whom I have dismissed with a divorce,” 
where the word ^ though accompanied by the affixed pro- 
noun lJ remains indefinite. 


285. Words expressive of time or portions of time, such as 
LiJj and “time;” “a day;” AcC “an hour,” etc., 
when employed in a vague and indefinite sense are put in a 
state of regimen with a verbal proposition or sentence that 
follows; in which case they reject the numtion and retain 
the single vowels ; thus, from the Kur,an, vi. 119 : 

“ this (is) the day (on which) 
their veracity shall benefit the righteous ; ” tA-jl 

“at the time (when) she will arrive at her abode;” vi. 73 : 

to liim (shall be) the kingdom (on 
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that) day (when) the trumpet shall he sounded.” When 
words of time such as the foregoing refer to a past event 
they may be put in a state of regimen with a nominal 
proposition; thus, Kur,an, xl. 16 : ‘‘on the day 

when they came forth;’’ so alsoj^! time 

when Hajjaj (was) governor.” This rule does not apply to 
words of time employed in a specific sense ; such as a 
day,” as the apposite of Hj or JJ ^^a night,” etc. 

a. The words and and such like, may also be 

employed as indeclinable, in which case they have always a fatha 
for their final vowel; thus instead of \jj!> (as above), we 

may say \^; in the phrase ^ from the day 

(when) he conversed with me,” we may also say ^ . 


h. There are many indeclinable words whose final vowel is damma^ 
after which the word governed is generally suppressed. Such are 
"before;” "after;” "sufficient "other;” 

" without” (527?^) ; jy "first;” "on high;” jy "above;” 
^behind;” claL^ "after;” "before” (in presence of); "to 
the right;” "to the left,” and such like, which are generally 

viewed as adverbs. When they are employed absolutely, they follow 
the ordinary rules of syntax ; thus, ^ 

man, not any other ;” " I took ten, and (they 

are) sufficient.” Sometimes such words as the foregoing may be 
viewed in the same phrase either as declinable or as indeclinable; 
thus, Kur,an, xxx. 4 : cm \ <»il “To God belongs 
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the command (both) before and after (the present time) which sen- 
tence, according to some grammarians, we might read 

c. The words K and (fern.) ** both,^’ or twain,” have this pecu- 
liarity, that the word which they govern must be a dual, and restricted 
either by the article or by an affixed pronoun, or be definite from its 
own nature, for instance, a proper name ; thus, \ ^ 

^ I ^ 

both of these men and both of these women “We 

j o 

both did that;” (33 j jljj j “Verily 

to the good and to the evil there is a limit, and both of these (have) 
an aspect and a power.” When two nouns are expressed separately, 
the words K and cannot govern the two together as with us ; thus 
we are not allowed to say in Arabic, both Zaid and 

^Amru but we must alter the expression and say, ajJ 

^^Zaid and ’Amru, both of them.” Sometimes, however, this rule 
is set aside by a poetical license, as in the following verse : 

^ o-o o -Oj -o % ^ 

Both my brother and my friend find in me a support in their mis- 
fortunes and adversities.” 

286. The governing word may be followed by more than 
one -word governed; thus, “theknowerof 

what is hidden and (of what is) manifest 1, (^IjlJl jl'3 
“ the creation of the heavens and of the earth.” Sometimes 
the governing word is omitted, when the sense is obvious 
without it, as in the following verse : 

,<^rf . ,r' -‘-T - :r VA 
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“Dost thou consider every man a man? and (every) fire 
(shining) in the night a fire (of hospitality) ?” where we 
find, in the second line, the word omitted before The 
following sentence contains an ellipsis of a similar kind : 

^ “when the Nasiri days 
of Muhammad the son of ICalawun arrived,” which sentence, 
if expressed at full length, would have run as follows : 

Ui ^^when 


the Nasirl days arrived, I mean the days of Malik Alnasir 
Muliammad the son of Kalawun.’’ 


The fire alluded to in the last sentence but one is thus explained 
by De Sacy, viz. ; ^^Thc hospitable Arabs were in the habit of lighting 
fires by night on elevated spots near their encampments, so that the 
wearied wanderer of the desert might know where to seek for shelter 
and hospitality.’’ 

287. As a general rule, the two nouns in a state of construction 
must not he separated by any intervening word. An exception 
may be made, however, in the case of interjectional phrases; 
thus, 'Qj j-Hj" iilaJl “ verily, the sheep heareth 

the voice, by God, of her own master so in next sentence, 

"i ^ 5- 

Jo might say that the 

mule, 0 Abu ’Asim, of Zaid had been a worn out ass with a 
bridle.” Sometimes, either by an abuse of language or by 
poetic licence, other words besides such as the foregoing are 
inserted between the nouns in a state of regimen ; thus, 
^ “ as if the book was written by 
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the hand, mie day, of a Jew;” aJ lil i ^ ^_ 5 ^ ^ 

“they both are the brothers, in war, of him who has no 
brother,” 


SYNTAX OF THE PRONOUNS. 

Personal Pronouns, 

288. In a simple sentence the isolated personal pronouns 
(§ 83) placed between the subject and the attribute, supply 
the use of the verb “to be ; ” thus, t _.£> llli “ God, 

He (is) the Living, the Eternal ; ” ^.Ul jy) ujCIljl “as to 
those, they (are) the fuel of the fire 1 1 “opulence, 

it (is) contentment.” The third personal pronouns supply the 
place of the verb “ to be,” even when the subject is a pro- 
noun of the first or second person ; as (_>fh <4^1 4* b'l “ I am 

^0*0 f f tf ^ ^ 

the Lord thy God;” jjU!! jy 4* the light of the 

world.” When the proposition begins with the particle 
“verily,” etc., the subject is then expressed by an affixed 
pronoun (§ 84) in the accusative case, followed by its own 
isolated pronoun, which last compensates for the verb “ to 
be;” thus, iSJj] lJoI “verily thou (art) the munifi- 

cent,” lit, “verily as to thee, thou (art) the munificent;” so 
Ul “ verily, I am thy lord.” When the affixed 
pronoun is thus employed in the genitive or accusative case 
(governed by a verb or particle) it is frequently accompanied, 
for the sake of emphasis, by its corresponding affixed pronoun 
in the nominative case, which, however, cannot be so trans- 
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lated ill our idiom ; thus, JU uXL JjI l^i thou 

beholdest mo, nie (I say) less than thee as to wealth and 
offspring,” ? uXli U “ what hath prevented 

you two, you two^ (I say,) from that?” US m 

“to whom (belongs) this book? to us, ms, (I say);” 
kc.\2\j “ thou shalt equip him, him^ (I say,) and his 

attendants;” Ui Jjj!i “woe unto me, « 2 s, (I say,) 

the miserable.” 


a. The isolated personal pronouns denoting the nominative case are 
seldom used as such, but they are sometimes added to the verb to 

p 'x ^ A U 

render the expression more emphatic; thus, Ul L::-.-v-sr>- ‘‘if 

thou wilt come, I will come, I, (even)/^ In such instances as these, 
however, the pronouns must be of the same person, number, and 
gender as the verb ; a plural verb, however, may have several pro- 
nouns singular lor its subject, and even of different persons ; thus, 

5- 5. o 

^ c^n; id luu ‘ ‘ we will come, I and thou, and we 

will take what is needful for us from Jiim.” 


b. There is one instance where the verb is employed in the third 
person singular, although the subject of it be of the first or second 
person singular, dual or plural ; this takes place when the proposition 
begins with the particle “only;’' thus, \f\ lli UjI “ I only stood 

% X- "S- ^ -o cJ^o 

up;” ^ \j\ “ I am the 

defender of (their) rights ; only I, or the like of me, can repel the 
attacks made upon their reputation.” 


289. We slightly alluded (§§ 84 and 282) to the modifica- 
tions undorgonc by words to which the affixed pronouns are 
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attached j as well as to those undergone by the affixes tliem- 
selves. We have now arrived at that stage of our progress 
where we deem it most proper to treat of the subject at full 
length ; and we cannot do better than to lay Ix'fore the 
student Do Sa(*y’s rules to that effect (Gr. Ar. Tom. 1®'- 457). 
In the first place, on receiving an affixed pronoun the nunation 
of all the triptotes disappc^irs and the simple vowels only 
remain, as we stated, § 282, with respect to the government 
of nouns. 2nd. The affixed pronoun of the first person 
displaces both the nunation and the simple vowel (§ 84, a) ; 
hence, in this instance, tlio distinction of the three case termi- 
nations of the noun is entirely lost, and the cases must be 
inferred from the context, as we do in our own language. 
3rd. Nouns ending in i', change it into on receiving the 
affixed pronoun; as “a benefit;’’ iLii; ^‘his benefit.” 
4th. The final ^ of the duals, and the final of masculine 
plurals ending disappear ; thus, nom. dual gen. 

y 

9 

‘^two books,” with the affixc'd pronoun become 

' 9 P ' ^ 

and “your two books;” so, nom. pi. 'yj “sons,” 

gen. and accus. with the affixed pronoun Jj, become 
respectively and l3^ “thy sons.” 6th. Nouns end- 
ing in hamza change the same into j , if its vowel be damma ; 
and into t/, if it be torn; thus, sllj “women;” “his 

women;” aJULoJ “ to his women.” 6th. In the third person 
maso. pi. of verbs, the quiescent alif after j disappears ; as 
“ they assisted ;” “they assisted me;” they threw” 

or “ shot;” “they threw against them.” 7th, After the 
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verbal termination j*;, of the second person pi. maso. of the 
preterite, the ^ is made moveable by damma, followed by j 
inert; as “y®^ saw;” saw them.” 8 th. 

In those persons of the aorist, which end in ; as 
“they write;” the final ^ is sometimes dropped before the 
affixed pronouns and U ; as ^, 4 ^^ for ‘‘you order 

me ;” so “ you hate us,” for . In the third person 
sing. masc. of the preterite of such verbs as have ^ for the 
final radical, on receiving the affixed pronoun the final ^ 
of the verb may coalesce, by tasMid, with the ^ of the affix ; 

'“<3 ^ , ^-05 ^ 

thus, he has rendered mo powerful ;” for 

(Kur. xviii. 94). 9th. The ^ quiescent after fatM, may, in 
nouns as well as in verbs, either be retained or changed into 
alif', as Jiii “a boy;” ilij or LiJ “his boy;” “he 
threw;” ’s'C*j or “he threw him.” 10 th. In particles 
terminating in ^ quiescent after fatJm, the ^ takes jazm 
when followed by the affixed pronouns; as “upon;” 
“upon us;” “towards;” “towards thee.” 

290. The principal modifications to which the afiixes them- 
selves are liable, are the following 1. The affixed pronoun 
of the first person singular takes the vowel fatha instead 
of hasra when united with any word ending in 1 , j, or inert ; 
thus, “sins,” *‘niy sins;” “two slaves,” 

modified according to § 289 into Uil, (by dropping the final 
hence “ my two slaves.” When the word to which the 

✓ 

affix is to be joined ends in inert or quiescent, this last 
is united by tashdid with the affix; as, ^ “in,” ^ “hi me;” 
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^ “upon,” ^ “upon me;” so, (modified ^‘ot 
two slaves,” “of my two slaves;” (modified 

“of the Muslims,” “of my Muslims.” "When 

the word to which the affix is attached ends in j preceded by 
(hmma— that is, in long w,— the ^ is changed into and the 
same unites by tashdid with the affix, as in the case of the 
final ^ inert or quiescent ; thus, (nom. pi.) “ the 

Muslims,” (modified becomes “my Maslims.” 

2. This same affix of the first person singular is some- 
times entirely suppressed, its kasra only remaining. This 
often takes place when the noun is employed in a vocative 
sense ; and almost always, when the word to which the affix 
is united ends in /tamsa, which last then becomes ; as, 
^1^1 “my friends,” for ; so “ my fathers,” for 

^UT, from i and sIjT. 3. in place of is used when 
joined to active verbs, and also to particles ending in 
such as (^1, ^^1, and also to and The afiixed 

pronoun here always represents an accusative case. The 
words and when taking this affix of the first person 
singular, are written ^^1 and for and . The same 
rule holds with the first pers. pi., as Ul and U1 for Uj\ and Ujl. 
In like manner makes and W • 4. The affixed pro- 

nouns of the third person i, Ua, and change their 
damma into Tcasra when the word to which they are united ends 
in Tzasra or in inert or quiescent; thus, ’sjCi “ his house 
^ “in his house;” ^ “in the house of them 
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two;” aJ in him” or- “in it;” “he may throw (or 
shoot) him;” “ on him ;” “ on them,” etc. 

a. The affix > sometimes loses its own vowel and iBkeajazm', this, 
however, occurs only in poetry or in measured prose, such as the 
Kur,an or the Makamat of Hariri ; thus, hy for “ we shall give 
unto him.” The affixes and ^ when followed by ?msla, § 36, 
change the final jazma into damma ; but when, by a rule just stated, 
the affix becomes then the final ^ takes kasra before the wasla ; 
thus, '' on you be peace;” “ on them be peace.” 

In this last instance, however, some grammarians hold that we may 
say , and even . 

i. A transitive verb or a verbal noun, may have attached to it two 
different affixes, viz., an accusative and a genitive or dative, pro- 
vided they be not of the same person ; as he gave it to me” 

{lit. he gave to me it ”) ; so it will suffice thee (against) 

them.” The two affixes, however, may be of the third person provided 
they be not identical, in other words they must difler in gender or 
in number ; as ‘‘ I gave them to them to eat ;” 

I gave it to them two to drink.” In such instances, it is a rule, 
that the affix of the first person precedes that of the second ; and that 
of the second person precedes that of the third. The same rule holds 
with regard to verbal nouns or infinitives ; as XX “ my affection for 

him.” When the first of the affixes is “you” or “ to you the 

of the ^ is made moveable by damma and the letter ^ is inserted 
between it and the following affix ; thus, he will shew them 

unto you,” as in the case of the termination § 289, 
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c. We have already stated, § 84, y*. that instead of employing two 
affixes, that which denotes the accusative is in many instances nsed 
separately, having the particle bl prefixed. This mode of construction 
serves to avoid all ambiguity in instances like the preceding, where 
it may not, at first sight, be obvious which is the accusative and 

which the secondary case ; hence we must not say I gave 

thee to him,” but like manner we must not say 

‘‘ I caused thee to seize me but , It is 

equally incorrect to say I thought thee thee'' (i.c. ‘‘thought 

thou wert thyself”) but lJ'M So for we must say 

“thou thoughtest me (to be) myself.” Lastly, for 
“ I thought she was she" {lit. I thought her her ") ; we must 

say ItoCl 


d. We remarked in § 84, d. that the affix of the first person 
singular is added to verbs only, to denote either the accusative or 
dative ; it is often added, however, to participles and verbal adjectives ; 
for example ; 3^ “ are you acting truly towards me?” 

y yy'fjP ** P^"^ y ij" 

IJbi dS^ \ “ he who comes to me (that he may receive 

aught) shall never go away disappointed 

“ another than the Antichrist inspires me with more fear for you.” 


e. With verbal adjectives the affixed pronoun which serves as a 
complement, or the first of the affixes when there are two, may be 
considered as either a genitive or accusative case. With a noun of 
action the affixed pronoun, or the first of them if there be two, ought 
always to be considered as a genitive, whether it be expressive of the 
subject of the verb, or the complement of a verb active, or the first 
complement of a verb doubly trausitivc, When there are two affixed 
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pronotms as complements of the same verbal adjective, or of the same 
noun of action, the second of them ought always to be considered as 
an accusative case. We have shewn, § 84, y. that when two affixes 
are joined to a transitive verb that wliich denotes the accusative may 
be separated in combination with the particle Ul ; with the simple 
verb, however, it is more elegant to add the two suffixes, provided of 
course there occur no ambiguity. With infinitives and participles it 
is more correct to separate the last of the affixes or that denoting the 
accusative. 


Demonstrative Pronouns. 

291. As a general rule the demonstrative pronouns agree 
in gender and number with the nouns to which they refer, 
whether expressed or understood. There is, however, one 
notable exception, viz., a broken plural masculine or a regular 
feminine plural, usually takes for its demonstrative pronoun 
the feminine singular of the latter; for example; ylUill ujClJ 
“those armies;” “these days;” “these 

horses <^31 aijo ^Hhis million (lit. thousand of 
thousands) of dinars.’’ 

a. The demonstrative pronouns, being in their nature definite words, 
must have the noun which they specify also definite as is often the 
case in Greek in such phrases as rovro to pTjiia '' this saying,^’ etc. 
In a proposition, however, in which the noun is the attribute, the 

latter may remain indefinite; as ‘‘they say this is 

delusion.” Sometimes the attribute is expressed by an entire phrase ; 
thus, ^ “and this (is) what (is found) on 

the shore of the sea of Kulzum (i.e. the Eed Sea).” In interrogative 
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phrases the subject is put after the attribute ; thus ^ ^ ** who 
is that?” U what is this?” 

292. The remote demonstrative pronoun which is formed 

from the preceding by adding the affixes lJ", etc., of the 
second person, not only agrees in gender and number with 
the noun it qualifies, but the affixes themselves agree in 
gender and number with the person or persons addressed. 
For example, ^^that book,” if you are speaking to one man, 
is expressed ; and if to one woman (_J3i ; 

if you are addressing two men or two women you will say 
cjbp 1 Ui3i ; if there he more than two men \ ; 

and if more than two women, the expression is i-J^\ 
Practically speaking, however, the affix uJ" alone is generally 

^ o 

used, as and uJllJ without any respect to the gender 

and number of the persons addressed. 

Of the Relative Pronouns. 

'it'' 

293. The relative pronouns and being com- 

pounded of the article and the demonstrative 1 j (modified 
into must have the word to which it relates in itself 
definite, either by means of the article or of an afiixed 
pronoun, or by being in a state of regimen, or being a proper 

name; thus, Kur. iv. 21: “your mothers 

" 9 ^ umo o ^5 S 

who have suckled you also iv. 14 : ^jU«3 
“ those among your women who have come to disgrace.” A 
broken plural or a regular feminine plural take the relative in 
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the feminine singular; as joIaIJI ^ 

“ rely upon God in the aflfl^ictions which may befal you ;” also 

^ ✓ J t5-i? t3-o ^ 

^ ^ (^V.V believe in the verses of God 

(viz., those of the K!ur,an), which he sent down upon his 
prophet.” 

294. The relatives and ,j^\, as we stated in § 86, 
are never employed in the oblique cases singular, and rarely 
in those of the dual and plural ; but the omission is supplied 
by means of an affixed pronoun that follows ; for example ; 

’6m\ “ the physician whose son is with 

me “ the robber whom my son slew;” 

iAA jrjcx. “the merchant with whom 

this maiden is found.” The personal affix expressive of the 
accusative case is sometimes omitted when governed by a 
verb or participle active ; as may be seen in the following 
example: iLlwi “the wealth for which our 

souls are longing;” where is used elliptically for 

dUfUj . So in the sentence 3^ tip' “the 

sustenance which God bestoweth on thee is a blessing;” 
where lIOjX is for The same affix may also be 

omitted when governed by a preposition ; and both affix 
and preposition may be omitted when the relative itself is 
governed by the same preposition ; as 
“I passed by him whom Sulaiman passed by;” where after 
y» the complement <u is omitted. This last rule, however, 
does not hold when there are two distinct verbs in the 
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sentence ; as ^ ^ cja^J “I abstained from that 

from which thou desiredst me;” where we cannot say 
^ by omitting the last word Such 

construction may, however, be occasionally met with, which 
we are to regard as a poetic licence. 

295, The relative like and U of which more anon, 
sometimes includes the notion of an antecedent, as follows : 

^ “that which I 

despised (would have) saved me, and that in which I con- 
fided has destroyed me.” This kind of construction is adopted 
when the writer wishes to give an emphasis to certain words 
in the sentence ; which will be better understood by a few 
examples. For instance, let us take the sentence, “The two 
poets sent a letter to the wazirs.” Tf the emphasis be on 
“the two poets,” then the sentence will run as follows: 

literally, “ those two who sent 
to the wazirs a letter, arc the two poetsP If the emphasis 
be on “ the wazirs,” the construction will be as follows : 

“they to whom the two poets 
sent a letter, (the same) are the wazirs.” Lastly, if the 
emphasis be on the word “letter,” then the sentence will 
run thus, XJU^^Tjjyl ^ In each of these 

three modes of expression it will be observed, that the relative 
begins the sentence, and that the noun on which the em- 
phasis is to be placed, and with which the relative agrees in 
gender, number, and case, is placed at the end, and in the 
nominative case. 
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a. When, in a simple proposition, we wish to express emphatically a 
word having a reference to time or place, such as, “ I fasted on Friday” 
4*^ \ jiy, ; if we intend to lay an emphasis on the word Friday, 
we must employ the preposition with the affixed pronoun, and 
put the word denoting Friday last, in the nominative case ; thus, 

^ <5 5 - 

ivkiSi ^ that day on which I fasted (was) Friday.” 

b. When a proposition includes a word expressive of cause,” 
^Mesire,” or ‘'purpose,” and it is intended to render the same em- 
phatic, the preposition J with the affixed pronoun is employed in a 

manner similar to the preceding ; thus, u- 1 came 

✓ 

with the desire of seeing thee;” if expressed emphatically will be, 

S } o'" ^ ^ 

/ Y ; ^ which I came, was the 

desire of seeing thee.” We may observe, however, that in a con- 
struction of this kind, if the noun is feminine, as in last example, the 
pronouns, both relative and atSx, may be masculine. The reason is 
that the true antecedent is the word “the thing” or “object,” 

which is of the masculine gender. 

296. In a simple proposition consisting only of a subject 
and an attribute (the verb being understood), such as, ClfJ] Joj 
- “Zaid (is) thy father;” “’Amru is standing;” the 

emphasis, when required, is indicated by employing the rela- 
tive together with the appropriate personal pronoun. If 
it be meant to place the emphasis on the attribute, the pre- 
ceding phrases will run thus, ooj yt> ^^^1 “he who (is) 
thy father is Zaid;” ^ “he who (is) standing is 

’Amru.” If the emphasis is to be laid on the subject, we 
must sa-^ ^ called) Zaid (is) thy 
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father yt, “ he who (is called) ’Amru (is) 
standing.” In each of these examples, the personal pronoun 
^ is employed (§288) along with the relative, the real ante- 
cedent to both being “the man,” understood. 


297. The article sometimes supplies the place of the 
relative especially in those instances where it is followed 
by a verb or a preposition, as in the following examples ; viz., 

judgment is satisfactory;” i^\ “he who 

ceaseth not to evince gratittide to those who are with him.” 
In both of these examples is evidently used for So, 

in the following phrases, viz.: 1*^1 ^ “from 

the tribe, out of which (sprung) the apostle of God.” Kur,an, 
Ivii. 7 : 

verily to those almsgiving men and women, and to those 
who have lent nnto God an acceptable loan, it shall be doubled 
unto them.” Here, again, the article prefixed to the words 
and 4.^' I- Hi is a substitute for the relative pronoun 




a. The article may further be employed instead of the relative, 
in combination with a participle, active or passive, when used em- 
phatically as a substitute for a verb. For example, let us take thd 

sentence J!^\ ‘^God protects the brave (man);’' instead of 

which we may say emphatically, <d!l JhJl protects 

f y CmC 'C» ^ 

the brave man (is) God;” or JLJi “he whom God pro- 

tects (is) the brave man in which last phrase the personal pronoun 
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may be omitted. For further illustration, let us examine the following 
examples; thus, the sentence UCj ^ 

I conveyed a letter from the two Zaids to the Muslims,'’ may be 
expressed emphatically in four different ways, as follows, viz. : 
in iJU, the conveyer of a letter 

from the two Zaids to the Muslims was I," where the personal pro- 
noun ^ is omitted after In the three following modes of 

emphatic construction, however, the affixed pronoun of the third person 
must be expressed, viz.: ilKLj \j^ 

^Uhe two (persons) from whom I conveyed a letter to the Muslims 
(are) the two Zaids ^yt\^ ] ilUy ^ 11 jJ^l “those 

to whom I conveyed a letter from the two Zaids (are) the Muslims 
iSCij 1^1 ^ Ul l^l^l “that which I conveyed 

from the two Zaids to the Muslims (was) a letter.” 


298. The pronouns ‘‘he or she who,” and U “that 
which,” when employed as relatives, are indeclinable. They 
differ from in this, that they include, absolutely, in 
themselves the force both of antecedent and relative ; thus, 
^ ^ ‘‘he who hath disbelieved jUo “that which has 
passed.” As a general rule ^ refers to rational beings, and 
U to whatever is irrational or lifeless. To this rule, however, 
there are occasional exceptions ; for instance, ^ may be ap- 
plied to irrational or lifeless beings when the latter are per- 
sonified ; or when in one and the same sentence both rational 
and irrational beings are included ; thus, for example : 
ycJSlj ^ ^ <idl unto God those who are in 

the heavens and (on the earth) make adoration or we might 
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say, ijfijh ^ ^ “unto God that which 

is in the heavens and that which is (on the earth) make 
adoration.” Again, the relative C$ may be applied to rational 
beings when we indicate a class of such beings, distinguished 
from others as to quality or quantity ; thus, Kur,an, iv. 3 : 

^ cJlL U “and espouse ye 

whatsoever (for whomsoever) is agreeable unto you from among 
the women (to the number of) two, three, or four (each).” 

299. Tho word (fern. L\) ^‘who or whatsoever/’ has 
sometimes the effect of a relative. When so employed, it is 
declined in the singular as a triptote, but not in the dual or 
plural ; thus, “ I will slay (any one) whom- 

soever that makes war upon me;” “bring 

imto me (lit., come unto me with) those who have rebelled 
against me;” Iaa cLili tib , “inform me what (female) 
hath said that.” We may here observe, that in such phrases 

■ 5»5 

as this last, it is not essential to employ the feminine ib, 

though that would be quite correct. In certain situations 
becomes indeclinable ; viz., when it is in a state of construc- 
tion with an affixed pronoun, or any other complement which 
is expressed, not merely understood, and followed by a nominal 
proposition, the subject of which is the personal pronoun which 
belongs to but which is merely understood, not expressed; 
thus, ^ Xil ^ p then we 

shall withdraw from the whole army whomsoever of them 
have been most violent in their rebellion against the 
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Merciful;” ^ ^ U “if thou 

shouldst meet with the children of Malik, salute whicheyer of 
them is most virtuous,” In the first of the two preceding sen- 
tences, if the personal pronoun had been expressed, or had the 


"i- 

affix of been omitted, we should have to assume the regular 
declension of the word ; thus, ^ So in the second 
sentence we should, under similar circumstances, have said, 


j*i^J LS^' 

a. The words and <LJ sometimes take after them the affix U, 
and become respectively Q\ and . They are thus employed in 
order to specify or particularise the noun following from others of the 
same kind ; and the noun so specified is put in the accusative case ; for 


example: 1^1 \j\ ''I will thus act, I for my part;” 

'^we will thus act, we on our part;” 
Sj\^\ ll! j^\ ^^0 God! pardon us, us who are a special 

band.” If, however, the word following and \^\ be an adjective 
or a noun in apposition, the latter is to be put in the nominative case 

^ y 

as the attribute of the subject understood. 

b. The words \^\ and \^\ may be omitted in such phrases as the 
preceding, if the noun specified be restricted by the article or if it 
be in a state of regimen with a substantive which is so restricted; 
thus, ^o^lS ^^we Arabs are the most prompt 


of men for hospitality.” This mode of expression is used only after 
a pronoun of the first person singular or plural. 


Of the Interrogative Pronouns. 

300. We have just shewn the use and application of 
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U, and 1^1 as relative pronouns; we shall now briefly notice 
the manner in which they are employed interrogatively. In 
asking a question generally applies to rational beings, 
and U to irrational beings and lifeless things. If the noun to 
which they refer accompanies them, they are not subject to 


any variation on account of gender, number, or case. If, 
however, the noun bo not expressed, then ^ is regularly 
declined as we showed in § 87, a. For example, A says to 
man came to me;” then should B ask 
“who?” without any additional word, the expression would 
be ; but if ho asked, “who came ?” it would be 

^ ^ 99 ^ * ^ 

In like manner, if A says ciAli “ I killed a man,” and 
B should ask “ whom ?” the expression is in the accusa- 
tive case. If, however, B asks “whom hast thou killed?” 
or “whom, 0 youth?” ^ alone is used; as ^ or 


^ U 1 ^. There are, however, some instances in which 
^ is declined under such circumstances ; as in the following 
example: ^ \ lyl “they came to my 

fire (of hospitality) and I said who are you ? they said, the 


Jinns,” in which sentence we see the regular nominative 


plural used instead of . 


301. The application of and as interrogatives, differs 
from that of inasmuch as if followed by the word to 
which they refer, the latter is put in the genitive case, as we 
stated in § 88. They are also subject to all the variations of 
number and case when used alone ; as “ I saw 

two men;” and if the speaker be asked “whom?” the ex- 
pression will be Id “ what two, my friend?” 
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a. The interrogative is also employed with an indefinite nonn in 
a state of regimen, to express admiration ; thus, (^1 
“ thou earnest unto me with (a certain) man, what a man I” If, how- 
ever, a definite noun precedes, the word is to be put adverbially in 
the accusative case; as, jjJ **2aid came unto me, 

what a man!” The noun respecting which admiration is thus ex- 
pressed by means of ,^\ may be itself understood, or virtually com- 

's % 

prised in a verb ; and is then to be put in the same case as that 
in which the suppressed noun would have been were it expressed. 

For example, in the following phrase, ij\ Ijiil “ they were 

grievously vexed, what a vexation ! ” is put in the accusative 
case, because the sentence, if stated in full, would have run thus, 
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SYNTAX OF VERBS AND PARTICLES. 

"Use and Application of the Preterite Tense. 

802. The Arabic preterite corresponds with what we call 
the indefinite past, and also with our preterperfect. It has 
the former meaning in simple narration when preceded by 
the adverbs ^ “ once on a time ; ” and others of the kind 
expressive of indefinite past time ; as in the following ex- 
ample : “ a lion once upon 

a time went forth against two bulls, now they (both) united 
together,” etc. In the following sentences it corresponds with 
our preterperfect tense, s'fj^ llfeU ^ 

“verily we have described the administration of their an- 
cestor, now we will narrate the vizirate of those remaining 
\ ^ j ^ \ “remember 

my benefits that I have conferred upon you, and (remember) 
that I have rendered you superior to (the rest of) mankind.” 
We may here observe, that when the preterite is preceded by 
the particle “now,” “verily,” etc., it always signifies a 
past time, which is by no means the case in many other 
respects, as we shall see immediately. The same rule holds 
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with respect to UJ and “ when,” and other words synony- 
mous with them. 


303. The preterite is frequently employed to express, with 
greater energy, present or future time, especially in correla- 
tive propositions of a general application, or proverbial sen- 
tences, such as the following: “he who 

conceals his secret attains his (wished for) object,” literally, 
“he who hath concealed,” etc. ; so (_jClc 

who reporteth unto thee (another’s secret), will report from 
thee (thy secret to another);” literally, “he who hath 
brought thee hath carried from thee.” When correlative 


propositions of this kind — the first of which begins with ^ 
or “whosoever,” U “whatsoever,” Ulf “as often as,” 
UiX “whithersoever,” and such like — express only a par- 
ticular not a general truth, the preterites in both clauses 
are to be translated by our future ; thus, Kur,an iv. 59 : 

“as often as their skins 
shall have been burnt out, we shall substitute for them other 
skins.” 


304. The pluperfect tense is formed in Arabic by employ- 
ing the preterite of the verb (§ 158), together with the 
preterite of the verb to be put in the pluperfect tense ; thus, 
3'^ ^‘he had written;” “she had written;” 

and so on, bearing in mind that the two verbs must strictly 
agree in gender, number, and person throughout. When 
several pluperfects are to be expressed, instead of repeating 
with each, the particle is inserted between the latter 
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and the preterite immediately following, which serves to throw 
the succeeding preterites also into the pluperfect ; thus, 


-ciit ^ ji (j-jt 

p 

i^Jaj tijUi ail hJcj ‘‘and Eashid died at Tus; and he had 


gone into Kliurasan in order to fight Eafi’, the son of Laith ; 
and this Eafi’, indeed, had (previously) revolted, and had 
shaken off his obedience, and had conquered Samarkand; 
and Eashid in person went forth against him, and died at 
Tus.” Here we see that in consequence of the particle jJ, 
the verb when it occurs for the second time in the 
preceding extract, throws the three following preterites 

✓ “ 5 ) ^ 

and into tlie pluperfect tense. 


a. The particle Ci, when placed after has a similar effect to 
that of ji on the preterites that follow in the same sentence; that is, 
it throws them all into the pluperfect tense ; thus, for example : 

s^lil jJkiSl ^ “and when 


the news of the march of the enemy towards ’Akka had reached 
Salahu-d-Din (SaJadin), he had assembled the Amirs.” In such in- 
stances as these, however, the reader must be mainly guided by the 
purport of the context. 


305. When the particle J “if,” expressive of a supposition, 
is followed by two correlative sentences, each having its verb 
in the preterite tense, the first of such preterites is to be ren- 
dered by the pluperfect of the indicative, and the second, to 
which is prefixed the particle 3 , by the preterite of the subjunc- 
tive ; as, Iaa ^ “ if I had known this, assuredly 
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I should have admonished thee;” ilH lill* jJ “if God 


had directed us, assuredly we should have directed you.” If, 
however, the second member of the sentence be negative, the 
aorist is used with the particle p “not,” which, as we ex- 
plained in § 99, gives to the aorist the power of the preterite ; 

thus, ^ ^ thou hadst been here, my 

brother had not died.” 


a. If after ^ the verb of the first member of the proposition is 
in the aorist tense, and that of the second in the preterite, they 
take a future signification, and the first may be translated by the 
past subjunctive, and the second by the future conditional ; thus, 


J'>J' 




d^\j ^ miser 


touched the palm of Yahya, his soul would have become generous in 
bestowing gifts.” After the compound particle fji ‘^if not,” the verb 
of the first of the correlative propositions is frequently understood, but 
the construction of the second clause is not thereby aflected ; thus. 


^^had it not been ’All {i.e, for ’Ali), verily ’Umar 
would have perished.” 


306. In a correlative proposition the negative particle S 
^^not,” gives to the preterite of the first clause a future 
signification, especially when the second clause has a sub- 
junctive or conditional sense ; as in the following example : 

S I will not taste oi 
your food, unless you will promise me that you will not in- 
convenience yourselves on my account.” The peculiar effect 
of ^ is further observable in phrases expressive of a declara- 
tion on oath ; as may be seen in the following sentence, viz. : 
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^‘I have sworn (I swear) that wine shall not disturb me, 
while my soul is in my body, and my words in my power of 
speaking.’’ 


a. When the negative particle 3 has been preceded by another 
negative proposition in which the particles U and have been em- 
ployed, the 3 loses all temporal influence on the following preterites ; 


thus, i\}j ^ jJ U ** ^ 


perienced in (things) marvellous, what no spectators have ever seen, 

-'S 

and (what) no narrators have related.’' The compound particles 31, 

3jl, and 3^ (§ 195), in which 3 is the last member, have no influence 
on the tenses that immediately follow. 


307. When the conditional particle ^^1 if” precedes the 
preterite, the latter then acquires the force of the future or sub- 
junctive ; as, \ 1 

“ it hath been written to you, that when death hath approached 
unto one of you, if he (shall or should) leave property (let 
there be) a will.” If the verb should come between 
and a verb in the preterite, the latter expresses a past 

signification ; thus, ,1 cLaS" ,^1 “ if I have com- 

mitted a crime or been guilty of a fault.” When, after ^1, a 

✓ ^ 

present tense is to be expressed, the preterite of and the 
aorist of the verb required are employed ; thus, for example : 

^ “give thanks to God, if it bo him 

you serve.” 

a, Wheu the particle comes before two correlative propositions, 
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of -which the first is conditional and the second dependent on the first, 
the verbs, if in the preterite, may be rendered, the first by the present 
subjunctive, and the second by the simple future indicative; thus, 
Li I do that, I shall lose my pro- 

*• ^ p O >> o ^ 

perty ^ cLJj if you tell me, I will tell unto you.” 

The same rule holds after the particle SI (for 3 ^^1) if not as, 
^ili! 1 ^ essential) 

that thou shouldst depart from Halab (Aleppo), and if not, I will hand 
over the citadel to Salih.” The same rule holds if each clause be 

^ CP*'? ^ c 

negative ; as, Ji\ ^ U '' if you tell not unto me, I 

will not tell unto you.” Should the second clause not have a preterite 
tense, the first may be expressed either by our present indicative or 

^ ‘•O P 

present subjunctive; as, Jii <d!l ^P‘if thou art the son of 

God, then say so,” etc. 


308. The particle when’’ gives to the preterite a future 

signification; thus, iL^ *^wlien the 

promise of the future state shall have come (to be realized), 
we -will assemble you together.” If 1 il be followed by two 
correlative clauses expressive of a general statement by means 
of two successive preterites, the latter, in both clauses, are to 
be translated by our present indicative ; thus, for example : 
A/bU ccJjpil “when Yahya undertakes the 

affair, the difficulty becomes easy.” It is needless to add, 
however, that in the narration of past events (as may be 
kno-vra by the context), the Arabic preterite, even when pre- 
ceded by lil, must necessarily be rendered into English by 
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our simple past tense ; thus, 1^1 \^\ '^1 






|jl “when 


they saw (a chance of) doing business, or of gambling, they 
dispersed themselves for that purpose.” 


309. In Arabic thci preterite is employed in an optative, 
benedictive, or maledictive sense. For example, when an 
Arab mentions the name of God, he adds, ^ “ may He 
he exalted.” After naming the prophet Muhammad, he adds, 
jvUj aIa illl “may God be propitious unto him, and may 
he have granted imto him peace;” so, aIc iili “may God 
have been pleased with him.” This last formula is used when 
speaking of holy men deceased, as is also ^ m “may 
God illumine his tomb.” When allusion is made to a reign- 
ing sovereign, the formula is, “may his reign he pro- 

longed ;” when speaking of a minister or commander-in-chief, 
the phrase is, y. “ may his victory he glorious.” When 
people speak of “Satan,” or of any other very evil 

spirit, they generally add, <)dh a!*) “ may the Lord curse him 
or some such pithy expression. 


Oti the Use and Application of the Aorist. 

310. This tense is improperly called “the future” in most 
grammars and dictionaries, in imitation of the Hebrew gram- 
marians. I consider the term Aorist (as used by De Sacy) 
the more appropriate, inasmuch as this tense is employed to 
express not only futurity, but also time past or present, ac- 
cording to circumstances. 
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a. The aorist, as a general rule, expresses our present of the in- 
dicative, definite, or indefinite, except in such instances as we pointed 
out in § 99, etc. This is especially the case when it is preceded by the 
negative particle U '"not;"’ as, U 

man is not deemed just by the testimony of the people of his own 
house,’* In the following passage the aorist is to be translated partly 
by our present indicative and partly by our future of the indicative : 

Aw "i % 0 0^ ^ 

» *' C » -«0 o • G »-0 ^ 

fj sj j u "veniy 

they who conceal the book which God has sent down (from heaven), 
and who buy with (the price of) it a thing of small value, eat nothing 
but fire ; and God on the day of judgment will not speak to them, 
neither will He justify them.” 


311. The aorist corresponds with our future simple or 
compound. 1. When preceded by the particle “not at 
all,” or one of its abridged forms J*,, all of 

which indicate futurity. 2. When preceded by the negative 
!i “not,” provided, however, that none of the other negative 
particles U., p, or has occurred in the phrase immediately 
before, as we cursorily observed § 102. 3. When, as is often 

the case, there is a plain indication of a future sense ; as 
may be seen in the following sentences, Kur,an, iv. 34 ; 
IJO QloJ Oljlc uXJj “whosoever shall do 

that malevolently and iniquitously, we shall cast him into 
ell) fire “thou 
shalt find my return unto thee more speedy than the 
twinkling of thine eye.” The following sentence shews the 
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influence of the particle D, thus in Kur,an, ii. 45, we have: 

day when (one) soul shall not in the least make satisfaction 
for another soul, neither shall any be accepted from them.” 


312. The aorist is frequently employed after the preterite 
of another verb, to which it then serves as a complement, 
without the intervention of any conjunction, in which case it 
may be translated by our infinitivSj or by our subjunctive pre- 
ceded by “that,” “to the end that,” etc. ; thus, 

“they two began to dispute with each other;” so, likewise: 

“ he came to a fountain of water that he 
might drink.” Sometimes the aorist thus employed may be 
translated by our present participle; as, d)^. 

“and he fell down kissing the ground and weeping;” 
z^s:w >U!1 ^ ^^and he stood in the water bathing 

himself;” “he departed, leading my heart 


■J-c-o Ip 5 


(as it were) by a bridle ;” *3^ Z^^ji “ we con- 

tinued to watch his return, like the watching for the new 
moon of the festivities.” 


313. We have shewn, § 304, that the preterite of the 
substantive verb when combined with that of any other 
verb, gives the latter the sense of a pluperfect tense. When 
^ is combined with the aorist of another verb, the two 
together have the effect of the Latin imperfect indicative ; 
thus, “he was writing.” Should the proposition, 

however, be negative, and the adverb p be employed, the 
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aorist ^ (of put before any other aorist, gives to the 
latter a similar meaning. When one or more verbs in the 
preterite have gone before, they communicate that sense to 
the following aorist, without the intervention of as may 
be seen by the following examples ; they 

(the two bulls) were, striking (or pushing) each other with 
their horns p “ it (the tortoise) never rested,” etc. ; 

✓ o ^ — p ' ^ 

“his companions from 
among the wild beasts came irnto him and visited him;” 

9 ^ ^ 9 ^ 9 9 ^ ^ ^ ^ 9 y y 

iUi^. i t-rv-ial' “Ja’far 

rode to the chase; and he sometimes drank, and at other times 
amused himself ; and presents and gifts came to him from 
Eashid ; and Balditishu’a the physician was with him, and 
Abu Zakkar the blind sang to him.” 


a. Sometimes the aorist bears the signification of the past indefi- 
nite, without being preceded by either the preterite or tlie aorist of the 

verb ; thus, <dil them) why 

did you kill the prophets of God, before (now) V In this sentence it 
is evident that the attending circumstances arc quite sufficient to 
determine the sense in which must be translated. When the 

particle ^ if,” precedes the combined aorists, the proposition will have 
the sense of the Latin imperfect subjunctive ; as in the following ex- 
pression : 'i ** it thou wert to know him, thou 

y 

wouldst love him.” 


314. lu addition to the pluperfect and imperfect, which 
the Arabs express by prefixing the preterite of the verb 
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to the preterite and aorist of other verbs, they form another 
tense, which in our grammars is called the future perfect, 
by prefixing the aorist of to a preterite, sometimes in- 


serting the particle between the two verbs ; for example : 
^ ''' ^ z'' ^ •• I I ^ ^cT » ^ r 

^ 9 ( 2 ^ ^ •* ' ^ 

ti “they say, when will this menace (take effect) if 
you be trustworthy ? Say thou perhaps somewhat of that which 
you wish to hasten, will have (already) mounted behind you.” 
^ ^ LiAii Si ^Js. \j^\ “Eush 

upon their camels, and let us seize them, and then we shal] 
have taken retaliation for what has been done to us.” 


315. We have already pointed out the three modifications 
to which the aorist is subject in consequence of certain par- 
ticles which may precede it. The aorist apocopated, which 


drops the vowel of the final radical, etc., § 99, is employed 
in coTiditional, hypothetic, or retributive propositions; thus, 

benefited thee, do 

thou (in return) benefit him;” ilj'p,] UljVSvherever 

you may be, death will overtake you ;” 

“wherever thou mayest go, I (also) will go ;” (_3X« 1 

“if thou shouldst go out, I will go out with thee.” In propo- 
sitions of this kind, if each of the verbs indicates futurity, 
both of them are put in the apocopated form ; but if the last 
of them only denotes future time, the same may optionally be 
of the apocopated or common form, see § 99, a. When the 
imperative is accompanied by a verb expressive of a con- 
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ditional future, the latter is put in the apocopated form; thus, 
“ assist me, (and) I will assist thee.” 

a. When the particle J is prefixed to the apocopated aorist, the 
latter expresses command, and the J loses its vowel after the conjunc- 
tions i_J and J, When i comes before, it denotes prohibition; thus, 

\ “ and whosoever among you shall see the 

month, let him fast (during) it/' ^ ^ ** approach not 

you (two) this tree.” 

d' 

b. The aorist apocopated preceded by the particle jJ ^^not,” and Ui 
not yet,” always bears a past signification ; thus, for example : 

sought for something that he might eat 
it, but found (it) not;” so, Jaw ^ Ui “when he at- 

tempted to ascend, he was not able.” 


316. The aorist antithetic, whose peculiarity is to change 
the damma of the third radical into fatha, and to reject the 
final of the terminations (except in the feminine plural)— 
corresponds to the Latin present subjunctive. In § 100 we 
have given a list of such particles as require this form of 
the aorist after them, on the more important of which wo 
shall now add a few observations. Their general signification 
denotes “scope,” “end,” “aim,” or “purpose,” like our 
conjunctions “that,” “in order that,” “to the end that,” 
etc. ; thus, ‘-r^' “ I desire that thou mayest assist ;” 

“ I wish that thou mayest 
eat bread with me (cAeg moz) this night.” 

a. When the particle ^,1 is followed by K “not,” as inS) (forj^l+S), 
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it still retains its governing power, and requires the aorist antithetic 
after it. If the verb following is intended to express simple, pre- 
sent, or future time, the regular form of the aorist is employed ; as, 
know that he sleeps;’' “ I know that he 

will assist.” After verbs expressive of doubt,” ‘^opinion,” ‘^think- 
ing,” “considering,” etc., such as etc., the regular 

form of the aorist is generally employed, but the antithetic form is 
sometimes to be met with,” 


h. It sometimes happens that the particle corresponds with our 
words “that not,” “lest” (Lat. ne). We are not to conclude, how- 
ever, that ^ of itself bears a negative sense, but there may occur 
some word in the proposition which may imply a negation or pro- 
hibition ; thus, in the Kur,an ix. 46, wo have the following example : 

\ ^ ^ 


“ they wlio believe in God and the last day will not ask leave of thee 
that they may not fight, (for the true faith), with their substance 
and tlicir persons;” so, xviii. 58: ^ 

“verily we have cast veils over their hearts lest they should under- 
stand it (the Kur,an).” 


o 

c. The particles ^ and J, denoting “that,” “to the end that,” “in 
order that,” invariably requii*e the aorist antithetic ; as, 

“he came that he might beat thee,” or “in order to beat thee.” The 
same rule applies to the compounds and “lest, as also to the 
particle J ; thus, “ he sought for something that he 

might eat it.” The particle “that,” “in order that,” “until,” re- 
quires the antithetic form in like manner ; thus, 
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inform me that I may fly away from thee '-r^ 

“ I will march on till the eun sets.” 

% 

d. The particle (which properly signifies “or,” or “else”), when 
denoting our conjunctions “ that,” “ until,” “ unless,” requires the an- 

tithetic aorist ; thus, ‘Werily I will persecute 

thee, or thou shalt give me my due,” ix., until thou wilt give me 
my due;” so, “verily Lwill slay the unbeliever, 

or he shall become a Muslim ^ “ I will wait for him 

until he come out.” Sometimes .1, when repeated, has the signifi- 
cation of our words “ whether,” “ or” (Latin she ) ; thus, for example : 

affair of 

thine whether (God) be gracious unto them, or chastise them.” 


e. The particles and \3\ “good!” “well!” when employed in a 
conditional sense depending on a preceding proposition, require the 
antithetic aorist, which then bears a future signification. This will be 

best understood by the following examples, viz. : ulOl ^ 

^ ^ pS 

come for protection to thee;” when the reply may be, ^3\ 

“good! I will assist thee;” or ^3\ “good! by the Lord 

I will assist thee ;” ^ good, 0 my friend ! I will 

aid thee ;” or ^ “well ! I will not assist thee.” In these 

examples we see that the particle may be used alone before the 

verb, or may be accompanied by a word expressive of an oath; by 
a vocative case; or lastly, by a negative particle. If, however, any 
word different from the above intervenes, the common form of the 

aorist is usedj thus, “good! I will assist thee.” When 

the pronoun iJt intervenes, the emphatic negative ^ “not at all,” 
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always requires the aorist apocopated, and gives it a future signiflca- 
tion ; thus, Kur,an ii. 74 : i'i.jJtX fire (of 

Gehenna) shall by no means touch us, except for certain limited days,^' 


f. When the conjunctions lIJ and ^ join two propositions, indicating, 
in the second, an immediate dependence on the first, of which it is a 
consequence, they require to be followed by the aorist antithetic ; as, 
^ ^ ''do not enter any 

house, except your own houses, until you ask permission, and salute 
its inhabitants;’’ 

" he forbade any woman entering the palace of the Caliphate until he 
knew who she was;” "pardon me, 0 

Lord! that I may enter paradise;” ^ *^is 

Zaid in his house, that I may go to him?” The particle uJ, when 
followed by a negative imperative, corresponds with the Latin "ne,” 
and the English “lest;” as, o^U 1! “punish me not, lest 

I perish.” The chief difference between (_i and ^ is that the former 
expresses the order of things, which the latter does not. When either 
of them is a mere connective of sentences not dependent on each 
other, it has no influence on the verb that follows. 

317. The paragogic aorist is used always with a future 
signification ; and is formed by affixing ^ or simply ^ to the 
aorist antithetic, as may be seen in § 101. It is employed 
in commanding, urging, forbidding, wishing, asking, or 
strongly asserting ; as may be seen in the Kur,an, cii. 6 : 

^ ^ yf p 0*0 x" p x- 

f verily 

ye shall see hell, again (I say) ye shall surely see it with 
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the eye of certainty ; then shall ye be examined on that day 
concerning the pleasures (in whieh ye had indulged during 
life),” It is also employed after the particle u! (compounded 

of and U); thus, Kur. vii. 33 : 

“0 children of Adam, verily apostles from among yourselves 
shall come unto you.” It is also used when preceded by the 
particle J , or by any expression denoting an oath ; thus, 
“by God he will assist;” i 

“ he (the devil) said, verily (I swear) by thine eminence that 
I will deceive them all.” 


318. The imperative is used only in the second persons 
singular, dual, and plural of the active voice, as may be seen 
in the paradigm § 94 and in § 103. The first and third 
persons of the active voice are made imperative by means of 
the aorist as we have just shewn. In its use and application 
the imperative has no peculiarity beyond what we have 
already mentioned in § 103. 

Use and Application of the Infinitive. 

319. The infinitive or verbal noun, as we stated in § 105, 

is frequently combined in a sentence with its own verb in 
an adverbial sense, with a view to give additional energy 
to the expression; thus, ‘idfi “God spake 

unto Moses saying;” so in this passage from the Kur. lii. 9 : 

'(iy “the day on which the 
heavens shall be shaken with commotion, and the mountains 
shall utterly move away” (lit. “move away by moving”). 
It is also used adverbially to express “purpose,” “intention,” 
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or “ design,” etc., like the Latin gerund in dum ; as follows ; 

31:^1 dJj “Zaid stood up for (the purpose of) doing 
honour to ’Amru.” 


320. When the subject of a sentence alone is expressed, 
or the complement alone, they may be governed in the 
genitive by the infinitive of a transitive verb; thus, Kur,an 
ix. 115 : AoU ** ond there was a prayer for 

pardon (on the part) of Abraham for his father;” where we 
see that Abraham, the subject, is governed in the genitive 
by the infinitive the object of the sentence being 

God,” understood, which will be more manifest if we 
express the sentence by means of the finite verb ; thus, 
JjcJ\ “Abraham begged pardon of God for his 
father.” Again, in the Kur. xli. 49 \ ^ pllj S 

“man is not wearied in asking for what is good” (or “for 
happiness”). 


321. The noun denoting the object, may be put in the 
accusative, if any word intervenes between the infinitive and 
the object so as to prevent their being in a state of regimen ; 
thus, Zur. xc. 14 : CLJ \ “(the act of) 


feeding the orphan in a day of famine ;” where we see 
Ci^ the object of the sentence put in the accusative case. 

O 5 


If the infinitive should be preceded by the article Jl, its 
object in the accusative case may immediately follow it; 
thus, iTilic) I— “feeble in hurting his enemies;” 


P “I do not timidly abstain from smiting 
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the ear.” When both the subject and object conuected with 
the infinitive are expressed, the subject is usually put in the 
genitive, and the object in the accusative ; thus, for example : 


ilJ 1 » ^ it was in this year that the 


Caliph put Ja’far to death,” literally, the slaying Ja’far (on 
the part) of the Caliph took place in this year;” so, likewise 
“ a memorial of the mercy of my lord to- 
wards his slave.” The preceding is the most common mode of 
construction, but the following is by no means unusual ; that is 
to say, the object is put in the genitive and the subject in 
the nominative. This is more especially the rule when the 
object is a pronoun and the subject a noun ; for example : 


Ujmmjj 0.^1 \ he forbade 

unto all people whatsoever to style him om lord and our 
master whether in speaking to him, or in writing to him ;” 

aJI ^llaLil 1 ^ “ a pilgrimage to the (holy) 

house by whomsoever it is practicable.” 


822. Infinitives of intransitive verbs govern the subject 
(there being no object) in the genitive case ; for example : 

‘ the falling of Zaid to the earth 
took place in this manner.” As a general rule the infinitives 
of intransitive verbs follow the construction of such verbs 
with regard to the use of the prepositions ; as in the following 
examples : j ^ U “ I have not the power over 

that,” i.e. “I cannot do that;” “the expulsion 

of its inhabitants from it.” The infinitives of abstract or sub- 
stantive verbs have their subject in the genitive and their at- 

19 
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tribute in the accusative; thus,jjj^l Jr*' ^ l5jl*r< ^UJSI 
“ that man must have been created is one of the foundations 
of religion Sometimes an infinitive derived from a tran- 
sitive verb is employed in a vague and indeterminate manner, 
without a complement ; as ill \ Sic <u ail \ 

“ deviation from the way of God, and disbelief in him, is a 
most heinous sin in the sight of God.” 

Use and Application of the Participles. 


323. Present participles follow the construction of those 
verbs from which they are derived ; thus, JjIII \ 

“ ’Amru whose father slew Mahmud which is the same as 


if we said iyl jJ 


ri < PP^y 

iSO ivXC <1^1 


“Zaid whose son is to wed Zubaida to-morrow' which comes 
to the same thing as iSljj lie aJl ^^^1 IjJ, by employ- 
ing the aorist of the verb ^ instead of the present particle. 


324. The present participle or noun of agency of a tran- 
sitive verb admits of two modes of construction. 1. It may 
govern the object in the accusative case, like the verb from 
which it has been derived ; as la^ 1 those who con- 

trol (their) anger tJ-Jl 1 • “ thou shalt not follow 
(with thy face) their Kibla. 2. It may govern the object in 

^ ^ ^ ✓ ■ii ■5)^ 

the genitive case ; as ^U1 \Lj “ 0 our Lord, 

verily thou shalt assemble mankind;” 

<tP 

“every (creature) living shall taste of death.” In this last 
mode the noun of agency may take the article Jl, provided 
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the object or complement be also definite ; thus, I 
“the striker of the slave;” .^1 “the striker of 

the head of the slave.” It would be incorrect, however, 
here to say ^ ; neither ought we to say , 

nor ^ Cp»jUiji, nor 


a. When the noun of agency governs its complement in the genitive 
and this complement is accompanied by another noun which ought to 
agree with it in case, such other noun may be put in the genitive 
agreeably to the grammatical concord, or it may be put in the accusa- 

tive as the object ; thus, lU. “ whoever rises up 


(to labour) is a seeker of rank or of wealth.” So, Kur.an vi. 96 : 
UCLv jill ‘'verily, it is God who causeth the 


grain and the date stone to put forth ; he bringeth forth the living 
from the dead, and he bringeth forth the dead from the living. It is 
he who causeth the morning to appear ; and he bath ordained the night 
for rest, and the sun and the moon for the computing (of time).” 


b. When the noun of agency governs the accusative case it retains 
its nUnation in the singular as well as the final ^ and ^ of the dual 
and plural as we see in the first quoted expressions of the last para- 
graph. Sometimes, however, both the nUnation and final are 
rejected, as if the two words were in a state of regimen, (vide § 282) ; 

thus, IjjJ “the two (men) striking Zaid;” IjjJ “the 

(three or more men) striking Zaid.” If, however, the object thus put 
in the accusative be a pronoun, it may be either affixed directly to the 
participle, or the particle U| (§ 290 c), may intervene between them. 
Wken the pronoun is affixed directly, the pai'ticiple loses its nQnotion 
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in the singular ; but may optionally retain or reject the final ^ of the 
dual and plural; hence we may say either or aUjUilt “the 

two strikers of him/' So in the plural we may say iLoJl or 
“ the (three or more) strikers of thee.” 


326. The noun of agency of a verb doubly transitive, i.e. 
a verb governing two accusatives, may follow the rule of the 
verb from which it is derived, by putting the two objects in 
the accusative ; or it may govern the first of its complements 
in the genitive' and the second in the accusative. Hence we 
may say either Uy \3oj bl, or by b\ 

“ I have clothed Zaid with a precious garment.” So we 
may say either lUlr iXbi ^ or IbU iXJl ^ 

“ dost thou .consider ’Amru a wise man?” We may further 
observe that when the participle, thus doubly transitive, 
governs its first complement in the genitive and its second 
in the accusative, the latter may be placed between the 
participle and the word governed in the genitive ; thus, 
“refusing his bounty to him who is desti- 
tute.” So, in Kur,an xiv. 48 : \\i 

“ do not imagine that God will act contrary to his promise 
(made) to his own apostles.” 


326. When the present participle expresses a quality in- 
herent in the subject, and independent of any reference to 
timq, it may govern its subject in the genitive; thus we 
may say ujlil 'mj “Zaid, whose -father is standing.” This 
mode of construction seldom takes place, except when the 
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participle is derived from a neuter verb. It is sometimes 
found, however, with participles that come from transitive 
verbs, when such participles are used as mere adjectives; 
thus, “the merciful of heart.” The noun of 

agency accompanied by the article is equivalent to the 
relative pronoun and a verb; thus, ijjb is 

equivalent to ^^this is he whose father 

killed ^Amru.^’ 

a. The present participles of intransitive verbs are applied, with 
regard to the use of the prepositions, in the same manner as the 

verbs from which they came ; thus, all are obedient 

unto him ^ i® ^^t heedless of what 

ye are doing.” 

327. The subject to which the passive participle is attached 

is generally put in the nominative case ; as in the following 

sentence: ey\ SU- “Zaid, whose father is now 

slain.” It may, however, be put in the genitive, being then 

governed by the participle, or it may be employed adverbially 

in the accusative case ; hence we may say either J,j^ 

* ^ 

or LI If the passive participle belongs to a verb 

doubly transitive, it preserves in the accusative the second 

of its complements ; thus, tbe slave of 

Zaid has been presented with a dirham.” 

328. The construction of the passive participle, and of 
verbal adjectives derived from the passive voice, may be 
more clearly explained as follows I. By substituting, for 
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the participle or adjective, the verb itself, either in the pre- 
terite or the aorist of the passive voice. 2. In restoring, if 
necessary, the subject or nominative which may have been 
understood. 3. Lastly, in substituting, for the article ^1, the 
relative pronoun \ , or if there be no article the relatives 

^ or U ; as may be seen in the following examples, viz., Kur. 

ii. 233 : i! oj;.; ji; 

“the mothers shall give suck unto their children for two 
years entire, and it is incumbent upon the father (to con- 
tribute to) their (the mothers’) subsistence;” where it! 
is equivalent to ^ jjJ “upon the man to 

whom a child is born.” So, 234 : ^ S 

“ a mother shall not be compelled (to do what is unreasonable) 
on account of her child, nor shall a father be compelled on 
account of his child where d is equivalent to My <0 jJj 
“ he to whom a child has been born.” So Kur. i. 6 and 7 : 

“direct us in the straight way, the way of those to whom 
thou hast been gracious, and who have not been subject unto 
thine anger.” In this passage the three last words, viz., 

\ JS are equivalent to “ against 

whom there has been no inveighing wrathfnlly;” or more 
exactly in Latin, contra quos non est invectum cum iracundia. 


Concord of a Vet'h with ita Nominative. 

829. We have already mentioned in § 260 that, as a 
general rule (liable, however, to numerous exceptions), the 
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verb, in a simple sentence or proposition comes first, then the 
nominative or subject, and lastly the object. When the verb 
thus precedes the subject, if the latter be singular and mascu- 
line, the verb always agrees with it in gender and number ; 
thus, j Satan made him forget the naming 

of his Lord.” If, however, the subject be a feminine singular, 
the verb must agree with it in number, but not necessarily in 
gender. If the subject be really of the female sex, and if it 
immediately follow the verb, the verb must then be in the 
feminine ; thus, jjjii! 1 “ the wife of ’Aziz said.” 

But if, however, any word intervenes between the verb and 
its feminine nominative that follows it, the verb may be used 
in the masculine ; thus, ^ tf*\ “ verily a man 

whom one of you hath led astray.” In such instances, how- 
ever, grammarians consider it to be the more correct mode to 
put the verb in the feminine. 


330. If the subject be merely a grammatical feminine, the 
verb may be of either gender, whether it precede its subject 
immediately or not ; thus in the following example ; 


"Ini “s •?, '' ' «('f '■'Tif 


“ the pure milk is that from which the scum is gone, but when 


the scum is gone the milk is bare.” When any word inter- 
venes, the verb should rather be in the masculine; thus, 
IjU “in order that men may have no 


pretence against you.” If the verb is separated from the 

Hi 

nominative feminine by the particle “unless,” or “ex- 
eept,” it is put in the masculine ; as 1*11 U 
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“there is no one innocent except the handmaid of Ibnu-1- 
’Ula.” The verb may, however, here agree with the noun 
in gender; the word would then be understood directly 
after the verb ; thus, U . The verbs of 

<y ^ 

praise jUi and JUj, § 174, when the subject is feminine may 
he employed either in the masculine or feminine, but the 
masculine is preferable; thus, it is better to say 
“ excellent is the woman Zainab,” than by putting the verb 
in the feminine ; as 


331. When the subject is a masculine plural, the verb 
preceding it may be in the singular ; thus, Kur,an ii. 68 : 

Jjili “those who were impious altered their 
opinions ;” ^ 1 “ do we believe as fools have 

oelieved?” When the subject is the broken plural of either 
a masculine or feminine singular, the verb preceding it may 
be optionally put in the masculine or feminine singular ; 
thus, Kur,an ii. 69 : uiXlj a<u ^ ^ “ then 

their hearts became hardened after that ;” again in vi. 34 : 

^ verily apostles (sent) before thee 
were treated as liars.” 


332. When the subject is a regular plural masculine, the 
verb must not be put in the feminine, but it may be so with 
^jIj plural of “ a son,” and with such like words; which, 
though having the termination of regular masculine plurals, 
do not preserve the forms of their singulars, for these plurals 
are in fact broken ones; as uiUii “the children of 

Israel said.” The verb may also be put in the feminine^ and 
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even in plural feminine, when the noun following is a 
collective one; as “a tribe” or “nation;” or when it is 
the name of a whole species; as ^ “sheep;” “bird,” 
etc. ; as \ “the birds eat thereof ;” so, Kur. ii. 107 ; 

\ 1 
“the Jews have said (that) the Christians are (grounded) 
on nothing ; and the Christians say the Jews are grounded 
on nothing,” t.e. “ the one sect accuses the other of not pos- 
sessing the true religion.” If the subject be a mere gram- 
matical or conventional feminine, or a feminine broken plural, 
the verb preceding it may be put in the singular feminine, 
or even in the singular masculine : thus, 1 JL* 

“women in the city said;” U “and the 

evils which they have earned assail them.” Occasionally, 
though rarely, a regular feminine plural may have the pre- 
ceding verb in the singular masculine ; thus, Kur, an lx. 10 : 

1 when believing women 

come unto you seeking refuge then plight ye *faith with 
them.” 


333. The names of Arab tribes are generally of ttie femi- 
nine gender, but as collectives they are not unfrequently found 
with their preceding verb in the masculine plural; thus, 

“ and there congregated together (the tribe of) ’Amir son of 
Sa’sa’, of ’Ukail, and of Kushair, and they complained one 
after another, of what befel them from (the conduct of) 
Saifu-d-Daula.” 
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334. The dual follows the same rules of concord as the 
plural; thus,(^U2 “there entered the prison with 

him two youths “the two men said.” Although, 
as we have just seen, it is usual when the verb precedes the 
subject to put the verb in the singular, with a dual or plural 
subject, yet the verb may agree regularly in number and in 
gender with such subject ; thus, 

“ the young damsels have seen the grey hairs glisten upon 
my face (or cheek).” 


335. When the noun which is the subject of the proposi- 
tion is put in the inchoative case, § 252, and consequently 
precedes the verb, the latter must agree in gender and number 
with the noun; thus, ^ 44? “God produces 

creatures, then he gives them life;” iD' 

“this money of ours that has been returned unto us;” 

cju.«4' (i* have the true believing women come 
back ?” The same rule holds when the subject, having been 
previously expressed, is evidently understood ; for example : 


^>“1 uV “and when the Shaikh had ceased 

from his prayer, he put his hand into his wallet, and he took 
out thence sundry papers which had been written in various 


colours at the time of his leisure.” Here we see that the 
verbs jU-1 and pi are in the singular masculine, the subject 
being the pronoun ^ referring to understood. A gain^ 
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is tHo plural feminine, the pronoun ^ being understood, 
referring to “ the papers.” 

a. It most be observed, however, that if the subject be a broken 
plural, whether it come from a masculine or a feminine noun, or if it 
be a regular plural feminine, the verb may be, and usually is, em- 
ployed in the feminine singular ; as may be seen in the following 

example: J lJIjUI cjUU^ Ij St 

‘‘ 0 doves who rest on the branches of the Arak ! bear the message of 
a lover, who cannot recover from his intoxication/’ 


If the broken plural be that of rational beings of the masculine 
gender, the verb may be put in the masculine plural ; for example : 

iX;L* ^ “God has angels 

who by turns watch over you ; angels in the night and angels in the 
day;” IjLa-j 'ol (-3^1 y,l^“when kings enters town 

they lay it waste.” 


c, In such compound tenses as are expressed by the union of the 
verb and the preterite or aorist of another verb, if the subject is 
put between the two verbs, the verb follows the rules of concord 
of fhe verb which precedes its subject, and the second verb follows 
those of the verb placed after its subject. When the subject is a 
collective noun, and precedes the verb, the latter is commonly placed 

in the plural ; thus, ^ “ but the generality of 

men are not grateful “some of them are 
afraid of men.” 

336. The mles which we have hitherto laid down respect- 
ing the concord of verbs with their nominatives apply only to 
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the third persons singular, dual or plural. The verbs of the 
first and second persons must always agree in gender and 
number with the noun or pronoun which constitutes the sub- 
ject of the proposition, unless the verb be separated from the 
subject by the particle “ except,” “ besides as follows : 

i\ “no one came except thee;” where ‘^any 

one,” is the real nominative to the verb . 


337. When the subject consists of several nouns or pro- 
nouns singular, the verb may precede them in the plural ; as 
“ I. and thou came,” literally, “we came, I and 
thou;” or the verb maybe put in the singular and agree 
with the next nominative ; thus, ^ o-viJXi 

“Maryam and Harun spoke against Moses.” "When the sub- 
ject consists of two nouns or pronouns, and precedes the verb, 
the latter requires the dual number ; as in the following 
example: “a 

tortoise and a hare once upon a time contended one with 
the other (in running) and made the mountain the goal be- 
tween them.” If the subject consists of more than two nouns 
or pronouns and precedes the verb, the latter is put in the 
plural; thus, “the belly and the two feet 

(once) had a dispute.” 


338. When the subject consists of two or more nouns of 
different genders, and is placed before the verb, the latter is 
usually employed in the dual or plural, as the case may be ; 
fhus,^l *3^' “idleness and 
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too muoli sleep withdraw (men) from God and bequeath (as an 
inheritance) poverty.” If the subject consists of a noun in 
the singular and another in the plural, provided it be a broken 
plural, the verb is put in the dual, as in the following sen- 


tence; ') ^ 
*“and when there is sounded on the trumpet a single blast, 
and the earth and the mountains shall be carried away and 
shall be broken to pieces.” 


339. When the subject consists of two nouns in a state of 
regimen, the verb not unfrequently agrees with the word 
governed, instead of the governing word, which is the general 
rule; thus, Kur,an iii. 28 : ^ U ,jJu 

“ on the day when every soul shall find whatever it has 
done of good;” ‘‘you are the best 

nation that has been produced from among mankind.” 


340. The verb must always agree with its nominative in 
person, whether such nominative be expressed or understood, 
which rule also holds when there are several nominatives of 
the same person. If, however, the same verb has several 
subjects of different persons, the verb agrees in person with 
the nearest subject ; and in such case, the first person takes 
precedence of the other two, and the second of the third; 
thus, aLj iXjIJ 1>1 uis^ “we have come, I and 

thou, and we have taken from him what may be necessary 
for us,” where we see the verb put in the first person plural, 
because its nearest nominative is of that person. Again, in 
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and thy multitude shall present yourselves before God {lit. 
between the hands of God) along with Aaron,” where the 
nearest nominative is of the second person and the next to 
it of the third ; henoe the verb is put in the second person 
plural. ' 

Government of Verbs. 

841. A transitive verb generally governs its complement 
or object in the accusative case, without the intervention of 
any particle | as in the sentences \j 0 s- jjJ ^ “ Zaid struck 
’Amruj” **he does not drink wine at all.” 

When, however, by an inversion, the object of the transitive 
verb precedes it, the object has the preposition J prefixed to 
it ; as “ if you will interpret the vision.” 

342. Verbs doubly transitive govern two accusatives of 
different persons, or of different things, or of a person and 
thing both ; as iX» jj “ the Sultan gave 

his wazir poisoned water to drink;’’ 

gave thy son flesh to, eat ;” ojj ‘Zaid 

presented ’Amru with a splendid garment.” Verbs ex- 
pressive of “knowing,” “believing,” “thinking,” “doubt- 
ing,” “ considering,” and such like, govern two accusatives, 
viz., that of a direct object and that of an attribute ; thus, 
iilc \mJ “I believed Zaid (to be) intelligent;” 

\5lpl <11\ ^ 2 “ do not consider those 

(as) dead who have been slain in the way of God” {i.e. in do- 
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fending the cause of God and the trae faith); Q 
“ they received the (true) faith as a (matter for) jesting,” 
There are, however, other modes of construction applicable to 
this class of verbs, as may be seen by the following examples : 

Jjj “Zaid is intelligent, I think or 
•“ Zaid, I am thinking, is intelligent or lastly ijili 'Ijji 
“ I think, verily, Zaid is intelligent.” 




343. When transitive verbs are employed in the passive 
voice they of course lose their objects or accusative cases, 
which then become the subject. Verbs doubly transitive, in 
like manner, lose the first of their objects, which then becomes 
the subject, while the second object still remains in its preced- 


ing form ; thus, in the active voice, sU 

“ the Sultan gave his wazir poisoned water to drinh,” be- 
comes, in the passive voice, sC« “the wazir 

received poisoned water to drink.” In a similar manner, 


IJic jyJ “Zaid gave ’Amru a splendid garment,” 
in the passive voice becomes, Cy “’Amru has 

been presented with a splendid garment '^\ “thy 
son has been given flesh to eat.” So in the Kur,an, ii. 95 : 

‘‘ those to whom has been brought the book;” 



i.e., the Kur,an. 


344. It sometimes happens that the same noun may be the 
subject of one proposition and the object of another that fol- 
lows it. If the verb which governs the noun as its object 
comes first, and then the verb to which that noun is the sub- 
ject, the objective case is left to be understood, and the noun 
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appears only in the nominative ; as, “I struck 

(Zaid), and Zaid struck me ^ passed (by 
’Amru), and ’Amru passed by me.” It is permitted, however, 
according to some grammarians, to give an aiSxed pronoun as 
its object to the first verb ; thus, Jaj ^ the verb 

to which the noun is the subject comes first, and then thaf 
which governs the object, the latter is in like manner sup- 
pressed, and the usual rules are observed in the agreement of 
the first verb with the subject ; thus, j 

two Zaids struck me, and I struck (them).” 


345, The noun may also be put in the accusative case, 
the first verb having the termination that indicates its 
agreement with the understood pronoun, which represents 
that noun in the nominative case ; as, \ ^ 

for **the Zaids struck me and I 

struck them.” If such a verb be employed as requires a 


subject and an attribute, like and “he” or “it was,” or 
“ became ;” and if that attribute be (jommon to two proposi- 
tions, such as “I was ill, and Zaid was ill,” the attribute may 
be given only once, or may be represented by a separate pro- 
noun; as, juj j “I was (ill,) and Zaid was. 


ill,” or, jaJ “I was so, and Zaid was ill,” 

or CitJ, “ I was, and Zaid was, ill ;” that is, 

“ I was ill, and so was Zaid.” The first of these three methods 


is the one most in use; but all of them require that the 
two subjects should be of the same gender and number, other- 
wise the attribute must be repeated. 
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346. The same rule takes place with such verbs as ^ “he 
believed, or deemed “ he supposed,” when governing 
a complete proposition, formed by means of a subject and 
attribute both in the accusative case ; as, UJU “ I 

believed Zaid (to be) learned.” The attribute may be common 
to two propositions, and, of course, to two different subjects ; 
and the noun, which in one of the propositions is the subject 
of the verb “ to believe,” may, in the other, be the subject 
of the proposition which is governed by that verb; thus, 
“Zaid has believed me learned, and I have believed Zaid 
learned.” j “he has believed me, and I 

have believed Zaid learned;” or iXJlc 
“ho has believed me so, and I have believed Zaid learned;” 
or UJlr “he has believed me, and I have 

believed Zaid learned ;” that is, “ I have believed Zaid to be 
learned, and he has believed me to be so.” The first is the 
method most approved of by grammarians. If the subject be 
of different genders and numbers, the attribute must be re- 
peated; thus, J I regard Zaid 

and ’Amru as (my) two brothers, and they (two) regard me as 
a brother.^^ 

a. For a more detailed account of such peculiarities of Arabic 
Grammar as have been treated of in the four preceding paragraphs, 
the reader is referred to De Sacy’s Grammaire Arabe, Tome ii. p. 
246 to p. 252. From that excellent work the four paragraphs here 
alluded to have been abridged. 
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Of Abstract or Substantive Verbs, 


347. The verb ijt “he (or it) was,” expressing the ex- 
istence of the subject of a proposition, and its relation to the 
attribute, takes the subject in the nominative case, and its 
attribute in the accusative ; as “ Grod. is merciful 

tj\'^ ^ “the sage will not 

be a (true) sage until he shall have subdued all his passions 
i ^ “ho who has greedi- 

ness for his steed will have poverty for his companion;” 

U SI i “there is no (real) science except 

what is concealed in the breast;” f 'y/ y® 

(either) stones or iron.” The same rule holds when the at- 
tribute precedes thus, \"j^ f “be it great or 

small.” 


348. There are in Arabic several verbs denoting existence, 
called by grammarians “the sisters of Icanaf which 

are construed like the latter, such are jlc and “it be- 
came,” or “ came to pass ;” oU “ it returned,” etc. ; “ it 

was” or “happened at eve ;” “ it was or came to pass on 

the morning,” etc. To these we might add many more which 
are best acquired by practice. All of them, however, like 
require their attributes to be put in the accusative ; thus, 
JU A0 “Zaid has become rich;” “ye 

are by the favour of God become brethren;” ^ 


“ I have become the brother of poverty ;” 
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face became black;” ‘‘tbe heat became 

scorching;” t-LJlj U “virtue never ceases to 

be worthy of praise;” '^\3 U “march y 
whilst daylight continues.” 


’ 349. The verb is employed along with the preposition 
J to denote possession, in a manner similar to the Latin 
rule, est pro Jiabeo ; the Arabic language not possessing any 
word that corresponds exactly with our verb “to have,” or 
with the Latin habere. This mode of construction will be 
obvious from the following examples, viz.,Jjjj ^ “a 

king had a minister,” literally, “a king, there was to him a 
minister ;” again, ^ “my father had a camel;” 

jJj ^ XXp JlL^l “and among the examples 

of this (is), that there was (once on a time) a merchant and 
he had a son.” 


350. The preterite of the verb is often employed in a 
general sense denoting mere existence, without any reference 
to time, and serving as a copula or connective between a sub- 
ject and an attribute; thus, HI ^ U 

“those (people), it is not for them that they should enter 
it unless with fear.” In a similar manner the negative verb 
“he or it. is not,” (§ 173) requires its attribute to be put 
in the accusative. Sometimes, however, for the sake of em- 


phasis, the attribute is combined with the subject by means 
of the preposition t_j; as iill “ God is not (assuredly) 

unjust.” When the exceptive particle i\ “unless,” “except,” 
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intervenes between the subject and the attribute, the latter is 
put in the nominative; thus, J'^ “the 

(present) life is nothing but a transitory pageant.” Some- 
times jjLJ is employed, without any variation, in the third 
person singular masculine with the affixed pronouns ; thus. 


aIJ “it is not he;” '4-1-! “it is not she;” 
they,” etc. 


“it is not 


Verbs of Praise and Censure. 


351. Verbs of praise and censure are very restricted in 
their inflection, being principally employed in the third per- 
son singular masculine of the preterite, and occasionally in 
the third person singular feminine of that tense. They are 
very rarely used in the dual or plural. The principal verbs of 
this kind are, as we stated, § 174, (sometimes jUj , or jUl, or 
jUj) “he or it is good;” JJu “he or it is bad;” to which we 
may add (made up of “this is delightful.” 

When the noun that is the object of praise or censure is 
accompanied by the article it is put in the nominative case ; 
as “ he is an excellent assistant ;” J»ju “ it is 

a bad dwelling.” When the same noun is without the article 
it is put in the accusative ; thus, jJj 1*; “an excellent 
man is Zaid ;” J-io “ a bad servant thy servant is.” 

o ^ ^ 

Akin to JJu is * C “ it is bad,” which is construed in the same 
manner; thus, ajj *111 “wicked is the man Zaid;” or 
without the article, jJj *u “ a bad man is Zaid.” 
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Feris of Admiration and Surprise. 


352. Any primitive triliteral verb may be converted into a 
verb of admiration in two ways, as we stated in § 173, viz., 
U and When the former expression is used, the 

^ name of the person or thing admired is added to it in the accusa- 
tive case, without the intervention of any other word ; thus, 
U “how very handsome is Zaid!” When the 
object of admiration is a pronoun the affixed pronoun is em- 
ployed ; thus, il'c. jikJi \ Cm U “ how very 

acute is his genius, and how conspicuous are the proofs of 
excellence in him ! ” When the second form of the verb of 
admiration, viz., ^1, is employed, the object admired, follows 
it in the genitive case governed by the preposition ; thus, 

^ how very noble is the disposition of a 

y y y ^ 

prophet 


a. Sometimes the noun or pronoun which is the object of admiration 
is omitted ; but this very rarely happens, and only in such instances 
as lead to no obscurity in the sense. Between the verb of admiration 
and the object admired, it is allowed to admit words expressive of 
time or place, an adverb or a word in the vocative case ; for example: 

U “how beautiful is her rushing on in the 

battle-field ! ” 


Inchoative and Approximate Verbs. 

353. The peculiarity of these verbs is, that of themselves 
they convey merely a vague sense, and require another verb 
after them in the aorist, as a complement, with or without the 
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conjunction “that.” Among the inchoatives are 

Jif, j]i, j£, and ji. All of these de- 
note beginning the action or state expressed by the following 
aorist, which will be best illustrated by a few examples ; 
thus, “ they two began to dispute one with the 

other ilAV. “he began to lick it with his tongue 

V . p y. f.^ X- ^ ^ G ^ ^ ^ ^ Utt- - 

T. jyv. J V. jyv. ijv^ Jlarun 

(Korah) began to say, 0 Moses pity me ! and Moses (began) 
to say, 0 earth ! receive them 1” 

364. Among the approximate verbs are “it nearly hap- 
pened that;” and “little was wanting that” 

(Latparum abfuit quin). The verbs and are used 
only in the preterite, in which case they assume the meaning 
of our adverbs “perhaps,” “it may be.” A few examples 
will shew the use of these better than a long descrip- 
tion; thus, ''J\ iioj “perhaps Zaid may go out;” 
yij “ perhaps the wayfarer may see thy fire 

(of hospitality) ;” “the lightning very 

nearly took away their sight;” “the spirit 

was nearly departing.” All of these rarely require the 
interposition of ; the verb , however, when expressive 
of apprehension of any thing, and which may then be con- 
sidered as an impersonal verb, requires the conjimction ; 
thus, j “ it may happen that you 

dislike a thing, and (nevertheless) it may be good for you.” 


355. There are several other verbs whose mode of con- 
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struetion is similar to the preceding. Such are— 1. Verbs 
expressive of entering or tending towards a place ; such as 
“he entered;” “he went or preceded;” thus, 
If Ji-j “he entered into a certain cave that 

hemight enjoy the shade 

then they went to the foxes that they might enter into a 
league with them.” 2. Verbs expressive of “ continuing,” 
“ persisting,” “ remaining,” or “ persevering ;” such as ^ and 
jIIjI “he continued” or “persevered;” as 
“Zaid continued sending to Ibn Buwaih.” The same rule 
applies to the verb Cj “he was firm” or “unmoved;” jI* 
“ he was accustomed ;” Jii “he continued,” “he ceased not 
(during the day);” cyb “ he remained or put up (during the 
night).” So the verbs negative, JlJ U “he ceased not;” 

U, U, and U “he failed not,” ie. “he per- 

severed (until the end of the period indicated in the pro- 
position).” 


a. When a negation is employed in such propositions as the fore- 
going, the same must be put before the first verb ; thus, jlio 51 
“he is hardly able to speak plainly;” 1,1*^ ^ “perhaps 

you will not do (it).” 


Syntax of Indeclinable Particles, 

356. In Section V. we treated of most of the indeclinable 
particles of the Arabic language ; and in the present section 
we have occasionally noticed the mode in which some of them 
influence the tenses of the verb, more especially the aorist. 
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We shall now conclude with a few additional remarks on the 
same subject, observing the order adopted in Section V, above- 
mentioned. 

357. All prepositions, whether separable or inseparable 

(§ 178, etc.), govern the genitive case; thus, rfjJb ‘‘in God;V 
ill “to God;” (Jl-sT “under the heavens;” ^ “in 
the house;” jU.aJ\ ^ ^ “ from the quarter 

of the south to the quarter of the north.” 

a. We have already stated, § 341, that, as a general rule, transitive 
verbs govern the accusative case direct, without the aid or intervention 
of any particle. This rule, however, is liable to some exceptions ; for 

instance, the phrase “ he threw a stone,” may also be ex- 
pressed “he threw (or shot) with a stone;” so <u^ and 

Jb “ he knew it.” The latter phrase, however, may be rendered 
“he was conversant with it.” 

358. Intransitive or neuter verbs are naturally connected 

with their complements by means of a preposition; thus, 
jU ihf “he came to a fountain of water.” When, 

however, an intransitive verb governs a complete proposition, 
either verbal or nominal, beginning with the conjunction 

or ^1, the preposition which ought to connect the verb with 
its complementary proposition is frequently omitted; thus, 
p, instead of Jjwj ^^1 “he 

could not do that;” so, “ I wonder that he 

revolts against me,” instead of ^ 5 so likewise. 
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Iaa! “he ordered him that he should not grant 
permission to any one,” instead of ; the last example 

is particularly remarkable, as it is only by means of the pre- 
position that signifies “ he ordered.” 


n 

a. It is to be observed, however, that the preposition must never be 
omitted, if a doubtful meaning should be the result ; we must not say 


for example, J^‘ instead of ^333 ^ 

I desire that thou wouldst do that for if the preposition ^ had been 
omitted we should have been left to supply its place by some other 
preposition, such as lor instance, in which case the sense would 
be uXl J Jxiij 1 averse from thy doing that.” 


359. After the negative adverb ^ the noun forming the 
subject of negation is generally put in the accusative case, but 
without the nunation, provided no word intervenes between 
the negative and its subject; thus, aUI HI H “there is no 

god but Allah;” aJ 4^3^ “ there is no doubt 

^ -o 

in this book;” jllll “there is no man in the 

house.” In this last sentence we may also say, jlall ^ 1! 
in which case the word is now in the nominative, be- 

cause the words intervene between it and the nega- 

tive L When, after S, two nouns follow, coupled by a 
conjunction, the second of them is optionally put in the 
nominative or the accusative ; hence we may either say, 
J4J ^ there is no man and (no) woman in 

^ P 9 ^ ^ ^ 

the house,” or we may say, the negative S, 
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however, be repeated before each noun, it may influence each 
of the nouns in the accusative case, or it may influence only 
one of them, no matter whether the first or last, or, finally, 
it may infiuence neither, both nouns being used in the nomi- 


native case ; thus, we may say, ^ ^ J or U ^ j D 
or 'i-Ay^\ J J S or finally, ^ lAj^\ S ^ 1! “there is 

no man and (there is) no woman in the house.” So in the 
formula of exclamation frequently used by good Musalmans 
when anything surprising or extraordinary occurs to them ; viz., 

'S X'ii 9 y X •<*> y<3 ^ 9 y x X^i 9 y ^ x 

<dJb suy ^ D, or Jjj b 2 S, or aJJ b h 

or lastly, <d!b iy 1! J S “there is no power and no 
strength but in God.” 


a. If the subject of negation be qualified by an adjective the expres- 
sion admits of three varieties ; thus we may say ^ jwb 1! i 
or U3\j D, or pb 1 “there is no man sleeping in the 
house.” 


360. The negative particles 3 and U, when prefixed to a 
simple proposition, whose verb is understood, require the 
attribute to be put in the accusative; thus, ^ there 

is no man present;” jjJ b< “Zaid is not standing.” In 
order that this rule may hold, however, it is necessary, 1st, 
that the attribute should follow the subject ; 2nd, that be- 

'Si 

tween the subject and attribute the particle 3^ “except,” may 
not intervene; 3rd, that the particle U may not have the 
particle (in a negative sense) combined with it; and 
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lastly, when ^ is used, the subject, if an appellative noun, 
must be indefinite. Should any of these four conditions be 
wanting, the particle S and U lose their iafluence on the 
attribute which is then used in the nominative case ; thus, 
jjj ^ “Zaid is not standing;” S] ^ “Zaid is 

nothing but a liar;” U “Muhammad is not 

asleep ;” 3 “ God is not a liar;” ^ ' 

“the secret trusted to them is not betrayed;” lij J 

“ Zaid is not ill.” With an indefinite noun we should say 
l^lj 5 “there is no man immortal.” 


361. The interrogative particles ^ and or “ how 
much?” “how many?” govern, the accusative ; for example: 
Ct^j^ ^ “ how many dirhams?” “ how many men ?” 

If a preposition be prefixed to these particles they govern 
the genitive ; thus, jiij “by” or “ for how many dirhams 
(hast thou bought this) ?” They also govern the genitive 
when not used interrogatively but merely as part of a 
narrative ; thus, iXJii Jhpi “I know not how many 

men thou mayest have killed.” 


362. The exceptive conjunction ill (^^1 + H) “ except,” “be- 
sides,” etc., governs the person or thing excepted in the 
accusative, when the proposition is afiirmative ; for example : 
l^j U1 ^llll “the men came to me except Zaid.” 

When the proposition is negative, and the person or thing 
excepted is expressed, the latter may be put either in the 
accusative case, or it may agree with the subject from which 
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the exception is made ; thus, ^ 

accosted me except Zaid;” in which sentence we may 

rex' ^ ^ 9 ✓ 

optionally substitute ajj HI; so also S' i-r^b ts-w' U 
“I have not brought the books, except the Pentateuch;” 
where instead of we may substitute in the same 
case as 

f 

363, If the person or thing from which the exception is 
made, be not expressed, but understood, the object excepted 
must be in the same case in which would have been the un- 
expressed subject; thus, 5\ aL/g U “no one knows the 
interpretation of it except God,” where Aii-' is understood; 

^ -Ci j % 

so ' joJ 3' “ I saw no one except Zaid,” where is 

^ <5 

understood; lastly, passed not (by any 
one) except by Ja’far,” where we have understood. When 

■5* 

the word which precedes S' is the subject, and that which 
follows it the attribute of a proposition, the two words must 
be in the nominative; as c!aa'^ “Ja’far is not but a 

liar,” i.e. “ Ja’far is but a liar ;” ** veri 

the unbelievers are but accursed.” If the person or thing 
excepted be not of the nature of that comprised in the 

•Si 

general subject, the noun following 'i] must be in the accusa- 

^ r' ^ ^ 

tive case; thus, Cji S' a;^' “no one (creature) came 

to me except a horse.” 

■Q 

a. When the particle is repeated, forming fresh exceptions, and 
not merely used for the purpose of greater energy, the general subject 
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being understood, and not expressed, the name of the first thing ex- 
cepted is put in the nominative case, and the others in the accusative ; 

thus, ^ no one stood up except Ja'far, 

M ^ > ’ 

except Sa’ld, except Mu^mmad. If the general idea be expressed, and 
the proposition should be afiirmative, all the exceptions are put in the 
accusative case; thus, ^\ \jjj 1!\ ‘Uhe people 

were slain except Zaid, except ^Umar, except 'Amru.’^ If the general 
idea be expressed, and the proposition negative, and if there should be 
an inversion, the same rule holds; thus, SI HI U 

“no one has escaped except Ja’far, except Ahmad.’’ If there be not 
an inversion, one of the nouns will be in the case in which would have 

been the noun following Ht , if there be but one exception, and all the 
others will be in the accusative; thus, HI jJ 

“ no one has been saved except Zaid, except ’Arnru, except Ja’far.” 


y 

364. The exceptive particles Ltii , , and iSr , § 185, may 

take after them, indifferently, the accusative, the genitive, or 
even the nominative according to the light in which we view 
them. If we consider them as active verbs, then they 
naturally govern the accusative ; thus, \joJ li'vi \J “ they 
are dead except Zaid.” If we view them as prepositions, then 
they of course govern the genitive; as l£l>- lyU ; and lastly, 
as mere adverbs, they may be followed by the nominative ; 
as UU. lyU. When, however, the expressions 'iJ- U 
“that which is free from,” and lie U “what goes beyond,” 


are employed, the object excepted must be put in the accusa- 
tive case ; thus, Cl^ lU. U “ and they made them 


alight excepting ’Abbas.” 
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365. The exceptive particles^, and sT^, 

all of which are, in reality, substantives, signifying “ dif- 
ference,” govern the person or thing excepted in the genitive ; 
and are themselves always put in the same case in which the 
person or thing excepted would be, if the particle HI had been 
used ; thus, ^ or “ no one has spoken 

—(-I Or_ — 

to me except Zaid ^ " I 
have not brought the books except the Pentateuch;” 

“the men came to me except Zaid;” 
^ came to me except Ja’far;” 

b» “I have passed by no one except Ja’far;” 
il)^\ p “I have struck no one except Ja’far;” 
(jwy JIx 0^1 ^ no one (creature) came to me except 

a horse.” It is to be observed, however, that the particles 
ij'ya and 4 ^^ being indeclinable, or rather having their three 
cases alike, follow the preceding rule, only virtually, though 
not apparently. 


366. The exceptive compound particle Hy “ if not,” “ un- 
less” {nisi or si non\ has no influence on the subject of the 
sentence to which it is prefixed ; and the verb of the hypo- 
thetic proposition that follows takes the particle ^ before it; 
thus, (-Xj^ “ if it were not Zaid, I should have visited 

thee,” i.e. “if Zaid had not existed,” or “ had not prevented.” 
So in Kur. ii. 252: All 

“ and if God had not prevented men, the one (party) by the 
other, verily the earth would have been corrupted.” Some* 
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times the aflfirmative part of a hypothetic sentence of this kind 
is omitted, when it may be easily inferred from the context ; 
thus, Kur. xxiv. 10 ; 

“ had not the clemency of God (been) upon them, and also 
his mercy [verily he would have punished the peijurers], for 
verily God is gracious (and) wise.” 


a. When the subject of the proposition following the particle is 
a pronoun it is generally used in the affixed form ; as in the following 

example : p “if it had not been for him the 

✓ ^ 

world would not have come out of nothing/' Sometimes, however, 
the isolated pronoun is employed; thus, from the Kuran xxxiv. 80: 

JjS '* had it not been for you, verily we should have 
been (true) believers.” 


367. The particles or “verily,” “indeed;” [,1 or 
“that,” “with regard to,” “anent;” “like as;” ^ 
“but;” kilJ “I wish,” “would it were!” {utinam) ^ and 
“perhaps,” “ peradventure ” (§ 66, b), have this pecu- 
liarity, that they require the noun that follows them to be 


put in the accusative case; thus, aU! “verily God 

is forgiving (and) merciful;” p 3y “she 

desires that between herself and him there should be a wide 
space;” ^ “Zaid is standing, but 

Muhammad is sitting;” jJi! ISjJ “ as if Zaid were a lion;” 

cilJ ‘‘ would that Muhammad were present I” 


Pp! ^\j ^ “perhaps Muhammad is returning to- 
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day.” That these particles, however, may retain their govern- 
ing power, it is necessary that no other word should intervene 
b(’tween the particle and the noun, with the exception, perhaps, 
of a preposition with the noun it governs ; as b} lJOJ 
“verily in this (consists) a sign.” When the preceding 
particles are combined with another particle, so as to form 
one word, their governing power ceases, as in the sentence 
^1 jcx ^ 1 “ verily knowledge is with God.” 

368. In § 197 we noticed the more ordinary inteijections. 
Of these the most frequent of occurrence is ti, corresponding 
to our “0,” used in addressing or calling a person; and it 
takes after it the nominative case, and occasionally the ac- 
cusative, there being no distinct form of a vocative case in 
the Arabic language. An exclamation is sometimes made 
use of elliptically, as in our own language; thus, JujUI iLlll 
“the lion! the lion!” that is, “beware of the lion!” 
so “the enemy!” For a more detailed account of the 
vocative case, or rather of its substitutes, the student i» 
referred to § 67. 
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